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SERMON  I. 


/^«       ' 


On  the  Formation  of  the  Minds  of  Children. 


^  OD,  thou  haft  ehdowec^  us  with  underfbmding 
^^  and  reafon,  and  tliereby  granted  us  great  pre- 
ix)gatives  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Yes,  th6u  haft  thus  made  us  capable  of  elevating 
buf*  minds  to  the  knowledge  of  thee,  and  of  being 
herieafter  aditiitted  to  the  fociety  of  fuperior  fpirits. 
Thou  wilt  thait  tire  fliould  here  cultivate  our  imder- 
ftanding  and  our  reafon,  as  far  as  the  imperfediohs 
and  infirmities  of  our  prefent  condition  allow,  and 
learn  to  employ  them  in  fuch  manner  as  to  become 
tidfe  and  happy.  Oh  preferve  us  ^m  degrading 
our  fouls,  from  djfregarding  our  prerogatives  and 
leaving  our  faculties  unemployed ;  fh)m  debsLfing 
ourfelves,  by  an  entirely  fenfual  and  carnal  life,  to 
a  level  with  the  brute  creation,  and  thereby  render* 
ing  ourfelfies  unqualified  for  being  and  becoming 
whal»  according  to  the  deiigns  of  thy  wifdom  and 
Senigntty^  we  ought  to  be  and  to  become.    Teach 

VOL*  !•  B  us 


2  ON    THE    FORMATION   OF 

US  rather  to  recognife  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  to  a£b  confidently  with  it.  Giant  that  we  may 
faithfully  ufe  all  the  means  and  opportunities  for 
becoming  more  mtelligent  and  wife,  and  for  making 
farther  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  truth.  But 
grant  us  alfo  the  grace  to  be  as  ufeful  to  our 
brethren,  in  this  refpeft,  as  we  at  all  times  can  be, 
every  one  according  to  his  ftation  and  calling. 
Vouchfafe  efpecially  to  thofe  among  us,  to  whom 
thou  haft  committed  the  culture  of  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  children,  fuch  a  portion  of  light,  of  zeal 
and  fidelity,  as  is  neceflary  to  the  difcharge  of  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Give  them  a  clear 
perception  of  the  importance  of  theif  office,  that 
they  may  contend  with  the  utmoft  prudence  and 
refolution  againft  the  difficulties  attendant  on  it. 
Blefs,  to  this  end,  the  inflrudion  we  are  now  abput 
to  receive  on  this  head,  2\nd  hearken  to  omr  prayer^ 
for  the  fake  of  thy  fon,  our  faviour,  in  whofe  naoie 
we  farther  addrcfs  thee,  faying :  Our  father,  &c. 


PROv.  xxii.  6. 

Train  up  a  cbOd  in  the  way  he  (hould  go  ;  and  when  he  is  oU 

he  will  not  depart  from  tt. 

pARENTAL  affedion  bem^  fo  natural,  and  fo 
^  '  powerful  an  inftind;  parents  fo  readily  con« 
fenting  to  faciifice  their  own  happinels  to  that  o^ 

their 
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their  chUdr^n,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  live  rather  for 
them  than  for  themfelves  i  it  is  really  furprifing, 
that  they  are  not  more  concerned  about  their  edu- 
cation, or  that  they  fall  into  fo  many  and  fuch  grand 
miQakes  in  refped  to  iu  Doubtlefs  the  reafon  of 
this  lies  not  to  much  in  the  want  of  tendemefs  and 
aSe£lion,  as  in  the  wrong  and  incpmpetent  notions 
generally  entertained  of  education.  That  is,  this 
duty  is  but  too  often  confined  to  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  the  life  and  the  health  of  the  children  i 
of  teaching  them  fome  mechanical  works  and  arts  ; 
loading  their  memory  with  a  multitude  of  word^ 
which  they  do  not  underftand ;  inftrufUng  them  ig 
the  rules  of  external  propriety  of  behaviour  and 
politenefs ;  warning  them  of  the  grofler  enormities 
which  are  followed  by  punifliment  and  difgrace; 
divefling  them  of  their  natural  fimplicity  and  open- 
nefs  of  heart,  and  infilling  into  them  the  arts  of 
ireferve,  diffimulation  and  flattery  j  communicating 
to  them  a  few  notions,  for  the  mofl:  part  falfe,  of  th? 
occupations,  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  fociai 
life ;  and  rendering  them  dexterous  in  fome  method 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  managing  their  hereditary 
e(Utes  and  maintaining  their  rank.  In  thefe  refpe^f . 
the  generality  of  parents  are  not  wanting  either  in 
pains  or  expence  for  promoting  what  they  term  the 
benefit  of  their  children,  and  in  fad  they  thus  dp 
contribute  mi^ch  to  thdr  welfare.  May  we  not 
therefore  have  reafon  to  hope  that  even  this  migh^ 
be  done  in  a  (till  more  profitable  maimer,  if  meu  had 
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jufter  conceptions  of  what  belongs  to  education  ?  It 
is  this  that  has  moved  me  to  fhew  you,  in  feveral 
difcourfes, wfiat  is  peculiarly  reqirifite  in  the  education 
of  children,  and  how  we  are  to  fet  about  il.  It 
principally  confifts  in  the  forming  of  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  and  in  the  bed  method  of  leading  theifi 
to  reGgion  and  to  chriftianity.  To-day  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfeff  fo  the  firft  head,  and  difcoarfe  of  the' 
forming  of  the  mmds  of  children  in  general,  and 
indthout  regard  to  religion  and  chriftianity. 

Probably  the  obfervations  I  intend  tor  make  on* 
this  fubjed,  may  appear  too  dry  and  unenfertaining 
to  many.  Probably  others  will  deem  tftem  fitter 
for  the  le^uns  of  a  philofophical  than  that  of  a 
chrifliian  teacher.  The  attentive  hearer,  with  whom 
ofeful  inftru£Bon  is  of  more  account  than  fleeting 
amufement,  will  eafily  obviate  the  formei"  of  thefd 
obje£Hons ;  and  the  latter  is  founded  altogether  on  2( 
prejudice,  to  which  we  fhall  pay  no  regard  if  we  are 
rationaffy  devoted  to  religion  and  virtue.  Chriftiait 
faith  and  chriftian  virtue  prefuppofe  the  proper,  the 
bed  ufe  of  our  natural  capacities  and  endowments. 
All  that  promotes  and  facilitates  the  latter,  promotes 
and  facilitates  the  former  likewife;  and  cotainly 
neither  infidelity  nor  vice  would  commit  fuch 
ravages  among  mankind,  if  more  pains  had  been 
beftowed  in  their  infancy  and  childhood  on  the  d\xe 
formng  of  their  mind  and  heart.  We  wiltthtsrefore 
pafs  on  to  the  fubjed  itfelf  without  farther  hefita* 
tien.^ 

To 
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To  fbim  the  underftauding  or  the  mind  of  chlU 
dren,  unpUes,  to  gi^e  them  right  nptiox^  of  things^ 
and  to  habituate  them  to  fuch  a  way  of  thinking  and 
judging,  as  is  confcaant  to  truth,  and  by  which  they 
may  become  wife.  Man  by  means  of  his  inteiled 
can  reprefent  to  himfelf  as  well  what  paiTes  within 
him,  as  what  is  and  happens  without  hin^ ;  be  can 
judge  of  the  nature  of  thefc  things,  aflbciafe  them, 
(eparate  them,  and  by  con]^aring  and  centring 
them  together,  -can  coU^^  new  images  which  may 
be  augmented  without  end.  But  he  is  not  lb  con- 
ilituted  by  nature  that  he  mud  neceflarily  figure  to 
himfelf  the  objeds  he  may  know  as  they  adually 
^e,  or  fo  as  that  he  cannot  err  in  the  judgment  he 
pafles  on  them,  in  the  comparifon  he  mak^  between 
them,  in  the  agreement  or  incongruity  he  perceivte 
among  theqi.  H^  may  reprefent  to  himfelf  all  the 
things  that  furround  him  on  feveral  fides,  or  only  on 
PW  ;  2^s  greaf ef  or  lefs,  better  or  worfe,  more  pro- 
fitable  or  morf  detrimental  than  in  reality  they  are. 
Jie  may  conned  things  togeiher  which  do  not  belong 
to  one  another,  ^nd  arbitrarily  divide  afunder  what 
were  conneded  by  an  indilToIuble  t;e ;  he  may  take 
one  fei£l  for  the  effed  or  fpr  the  caufie  of  janother, 
which  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  it ;  and 
the  ^efs  he  has^  employed  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
the  more  negligently  and  qirelef^jy  he  has  ijded 
tiiem,  the  pftener  n^uft  he  fell  into  fuch  errors  in 
thinking,  in  judging  and  in  determining.  Of  how 
grea,t  confequence  then  muft  it  be  for  him,  at  the 
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time  when  he  is  begkuimg  to  exeit  and  Ho  employ 
tfaefe  feculties,  to  be  guHed  in  the  right  slppticalk»l 
of  them,  to  learn  how  ttioft  juftly  and  properly  to 
ufe  them !  And  in  this  it  is  that  the  forming  of  the 
minds  of  children  confifts.  They  ftand  in  need  of  a 
prudent  and  experienced  guide  on  the  way  by  which 
we  attain  to  the  knowledge  ci  truth,  who  fhall  not 
only  warn  them  of  all  the  turnings  and  by-paths  on 
it,  and,  as  often  as  they  inadvertently  flrike  into 
diem,  bring  them  back,  but  teach  them  alfo  how  to^ 
avoid  all  circuitous  paths  and  mazes  and  to  purfue 
their  objed  without  deviation.  Thar  underftanding 
xhuft  not  only  be  exerdfed  /  in  general,  and  ftored 
with  various  kinds  of  knowledge ;  but  it  muft  like- 
wife  be  fo  exercifed  as  by  degrees  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  examining  and  judging  of  themfelves  what 
they  are  defirous  of  knowing,  of  readily  diftin- 
guifliing  the  true  from  the  felfe,  and  in  thefe  invefti- 
gations  and  judgments  of  conftantly  following  the 
fafeft  rules,  and  taking  the  fhorteft  way.  This, 
however,  is  not  fo  well  effefted  by  inflruding  them 
91  thefe  rules  of  thinking,  or  by  imprinting  them  on 
their  memory,  as  by  teaching  them  to  oWerve  on  all 
occafions  whether  and  wherefore  they  have  juftly  or 
unjuftly  reflefted  and  determined ;  and  by  thinking, 
confidering,  invefligating,  and  remaining  doubtful 
or  decided,  with  them,  in  a  fociable  and  familiar 
manner  proportionate  to  their  age.  By  this  means 
we  make  them  gradually  attentive  to  the  operations 
pf  their  own  mind,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples 
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dples  and  rules  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  teach 
them  by  their 'o«m  estperience  to  mark  the  obftruc* 
dons  wiiich  impede  it  in  its  operations,  and  the  ad- 
vantages'i;irhkh  affift  it  in  Its  procefs. 

But  I  pehieive  my  difconrfe,  by  thus  infifting  on 
geherals,  to  be  growing  abftrufe.  I  will  endeavour 
to  render  it  more  eafy  of  comprehenfion,  by  calling 
yoinr  attention  fucceflively  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  fubje6L  The  bufmefs  of  which  I  am  fpeaking 
is  likewife  extremely  arduous,  my  friends ;  the  beft 
precepts  are  not  fuffident  for  meeting  all  the  difE- 
cUlties  that  occur  in  it ;  and  praQice  in  this  refpeft 
•  likew^e  is  undoubtedly  the  ableft  inftruftrefs*  At 
die  fame  timfr^-I  think  you  may  greatly  alleviate 
your  taflt,  and  labour  fuccefsfully  in  forming  the 
mixldis  of  'y6ur  children  and  pupils,  by  taking  into 
confideration  the  following  rules. 

The  firib  *  is  this :  Reprefs  not  their  curiofity 
or  their  inquifitivenefs.  It  is  in  itfelf  no  fault. 
It  is  rather  a  ftrong  impulfe  and  an  excellent  means 
to  become  intelligent  and  wife.  And  it  generally 
proceeds  firom  ignorance,  or  pride,  or  indolence,  or 
petulance  when  we  authoritatively  impofe  filence  on 
children  that  a(k  queftions,  and  chide  them  for  imr 
pertinence  and  idle  curiofity,  if  they  are  not  fatisfied 
with  the  firft  anfwer  we  give  them*  Indeed  children 
ihould  learn  to  behave  with  modefly,  and  parti- 
cularly  when  in  the  company  of  ftrangers,  who  are 
not  prefent  on  their  account,  but  on  that  of  their 
parents.     But  their  parents,  their  guardians  and 
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tutors,  will  lofe  the  bed  opportunities  for  iiiftru£Ung 
them,  if  they  conijbntly  require  them  tQ  be  dumb  in 
their  prefence,  and  only  to  remain  filent  hearers^ 
No,  it  is  their  duty,  suid  if  they  love  their  childrai  or 
tjtieir  pupils,  it  will  be  their  pleafurc,  not  to  anfwer 
tjieir  queftipns  with  a  fefty  Yes  or  No,  but  to 
anfwer  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ^all  amply  inftru£i 
them  in  what  they  wanted  to  know,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  entertaining  to  them.    Nay  they  will  eagerly 
fei^e  o|i  thefe  opportunities    for    e^ercifmg   the 
reflection  of  the  child  or  the  youth,  ^d  by  conti* 
nued  queftions  tQ  make  (heip  ^e  d|fi:overa^  of 
what  they  did  npt  know  before*    A^d  ev^  ^0}M 
their  queftipns  be  of  fugh  a  nature  th^t  their  parents 
or  their  preceptors  cannot  ;infwer  thqn),  inftead  of 
^ing  angry  at  it,  they  will  cqnfefs  their  oym  igno« 
ranee,  or  excufe  themfelyes  on  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge   jn  geqeral,  qr  en^e^ivqur  to 
make  the  iftquire^  u|iderftand,  that  |he  anfw^ring  of 
his  queftion  prefuppofes  Ipowledge  whi^  he  has 
not  and  cannot  have  yet,  but  which  hereafter  wiU 
amply  requite  his  induftry  if  he  do  but  perfift  in  ac^ 
quiring  it. 

A  fecond  rule  for  forming  th^  niind  is  (his :  Ac- 
cuftom  v^ur  children  or  your  pupils  to  the  ufe  of 
their  feniesj  teach  them  to  apprehend  juftly.  The  im- 
prelHon  which  outward  ob]e£l:s  mat^e  upon  us  by 
means  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  ideas  that  thenqe  ariie 
in  our  mind,  are  the  materials  as  it  were  which  our 
mind  works  up,  and  on  which  at  leneth  is  founded 

all 
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aU  iJle  kno\il|dg)e  and  fdence  of  mankind.    Th^ 
more  vaxious,  4^  more  juft,  the  more  complete 
t^efe  ideas  are^  fo  much  the  more  able  is  the  mind 
to  exercife  itfelf  in  thought,  and  the  more  eafily  and 
furely  can  it  afcend  to  fublimer  and  more  univeifal 
knowledge.     But,  ftnce  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
ienfible  things  £u*  better  from  the  impreflions  their 
prefence  makes  upon  us,  Aan  from  any  defcriptions 
of  them  that  can  be  given  us  in  words ;  let  your 
children  learn  what  they  may  fee,  hear  and  appre- 
hend themfelves,  not  barely  from  books  or  oral  in- 
ftruAion,  but  (hew  it  them  a€tually,  whenever  you 
have  an  opportunity  for  it.    In  this  manner  let  them 
fee  and  obferve  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  wonders 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  various 
phaenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  the  magnificence  of 
the  ftarry  heavens ;  and  help  them  by  degrees  to 
diftinguifli  and  arrange  the  multiplicity  of  obfcure 
ideas  which  from  all  fides  prels  upon  their  minds. 
But  let  them  fee  all  thefe  things  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  apprehend  them  in  their  own  way ;  and  weaken  not 
the  impreifion  they  hence  receive  by  undmely  and 
far-fetched  explanatk>ns.    Lead  them  into  the  hsdbi- 
tatipn  and  the  bams  xff'  the  countryman,  into  the 
work-fliops  of  the  artift  and  the  mechanic ;  point 
put  to  them  there,  how  the  various  produ&ions  of 
the  earth  are  wrought  up,  how  they  are  prepared  for 
the  ufe,  the  accommodation  and  pleafure  of  maxu 
kind ;  teach  them  to  know  the  principal  implements 
and  tools  employed  in  thefe  occupadons,  and  to 

have 
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have  a  proper  efteem  fat  the  perlbiir  that  fioUow 
theAif  This « will  iurniih  f^ir  mMerftaiidiiig  and 
their  reafon,  as  well  as  their  imagination  and  genius, 
with  abundant  fources  of  ufdui  and  agreeable  me- 
ditation. 

Conftantly  enure  them  to  attention.  Attention 
18  the  parent  of  all  iblid  information.  HadDiitnate 
them  not  to  pafs  too  qtdckly  from  one  objed:  to 
another,  to  confider  every  matter  on  feverai  fides, 
and  as  far  as  poflible  o\i  all ;  to  view  it  not  only  in 
the  whole,  but  in  its  feverai  parts.  It  is  not  my 
meaning  however  diat  you  ihouid  weary  thar  atten* 
tion  in  the  firfL  years  of  their  education,  by  forcing 
them  tO'  taxiry  too  long  at  one  and  the  fame  objed ; 
but  I  wiih  you  gradually  to  convince  them  m  a 
fenfible  manner  of  the  great  utility  of  a  more  conti« 
"  nued  attention.  This  may  be  done  occafionally  even 
in  the  mod  trifling  matters.  They  admire,  for  in-* 
fiance,  and  are  gratified  with  the  beautiful  colours 
or  the  delightful  odour,  of  a  flower.  Hence  you 
may  take  occafion  to  iafbrra  them  how  many  other 
beauties,  how  many  marks  of  wifddm  and  (kill,  the 
priidifed  eye  of  die  connoifleur  would  find  in  the 
(faru£bUFe  of  tfais^  flowar,  in  the  formation  of  its 
leaves,  in  the  conilru^lSoH  of  its  pod,  feeds  and  the 
Kke.  Tell  them  therefore,  how  much  they  might 
have  obferved  in  tMs  or  the  other  objed,  if  they 
had  confidered  it  a  little  left  curforily,  if  they  had 
dwelt  fomewhat  longer  upon  it.  This  method  of 
eitercifing  and  ftr^gtheiling  theu:  attention,  will 

certainly 
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certainly  eSe&  more  than  the  moil  earned  eidior- 
tations  to  duty^  and  the  fevereft  pnniihment  on  the 
negled  of  it. 

A  third  rule  to  be  obferved  in  forming  the  minds 
of  children  is  this :  Beware  of  giving  them  falfe  or 
not  fufficiently  precife  ideas  of  any  matter,  though 
of  never  fo  trifling  import.  It  is  far  better  that  they 
ihould  be  utterly  ignorant  of  a  hundred  things,  thati 
have  wrong  notions  of  one ;  far  better  that  you 
abfolutely  refufe  to  anfwer  certain  queftions  at  all, 
than  anfwer  them  in  an  ambiguous  and  inadequate 
manner.  •  In  the  former  cafe,  they  ftill  know  that 
they  are  ignorant  on  this  point,  and  may  fupply  the 
dekGt  of  their  knowledge  in  time :  whereas  in  the 
latter  they  thmk  themfelves  fufHciently  informed  on 
the  fubjed,  and  ever  remain  ignorant  on  that,  very 
account.  Befides,  the  firft  ideas  we  receive  of 
natural  or  moral  objeds  are  as  it  were  the  ground 
plot  of  all  we  afterwards  acquire.  Are  they  indeter- 
minate and  falfe,  then  will  their  baneful  influence 
extend  rtfelf  to  all  the  reft.  Yet  how  common  it  is 
to  err  in  this  refpeft !  It  is  thought  that  any  anfwer 
is  good  enough  to  the  queftion  of  a  child  or  a 
youth.  The  impofing  a  palpable  falfehood  on  them 
h  a  matter  of  no  coniideration,  provided  they  are 
reduced  to  filence  by  it.  We  confole  ourfelves  with 
thinking  that  in  time  they  will  learn  to  underftand 
the  matter  more  truly  of  themfelves.  But  this  ex- 
pedation  is  extremely  fallacious.  Firft  impreflions 
always  laft^the  longeft,  whether  they  be  in  con- 

formity 
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formity  with  truth,  or  raiflead  us  into  error.  And 
even  if  a  man  in  riper  years  find  out  bis  miftake,  yet 
mud  he  be  ever  on  his  guard  left  it  flip  into  his  ideas 
and  apprehenfions,  and  deceive  him  again.  Give  a 
child,  for  example,  the  fajfe  idea,  that  thunder  and 
lightning  are  the  eifeds  and  tokens  of  divine  dif- 
pleafure,  and  that  they  are  feat  to  terrify  and  to 
puniih  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  How  deep  will 
this  opinion  f^tle  itfelf  in  his  mind !  How  difficult 
will  it  be  for  bun  even  in  a  maturer  period  of  life, 
to  take  what  he  ha^  fo  long  confidered  as  an  evident 
proof  of  divine  indignation,  for  the  effeft  of  fupreme 
wifdom  and  benignity !  And  even  if  the  youth  or 
the  man  difmifs  that  error  and  adopt  this  truth,  yet 
how  often  will  the  impreffion  which  ftill  remains, 
from  the  firft  mode  of  rcprefentation,  unopnfdouily 
lead  him  to  falfe  conclufions,  or  overwhelm  him  with 
conftemation  and  terror !  Is  not  this  fault  in  edu- 
cation that  I  am  fpeaking  of,  the  reafon  why  cert^ 
kinds  of  fuperftition  are  fo  h^d  to  be  rooted  out, 
that  they  purfue  and  perfecute  even  perfons  who 
aftually  perceive  the  folly  of  them,  during  their 
whole  lives  ? 

Another  ufeful  precept  in  forming  the  minds  of 
children,  which  is  clofely  conne&ed  wth  the  forcr 
going,  is  this:  Set  them  tp  learn  nothing  which 
either  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  or  from  the 
want  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge  neceffary  to  that 
purpofe,  they  cannot  comprehend.  Meafure  not 
their  capacities  by  yours.     Attempt  not  to  inftruft 

them 
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them  in  matters  which  you  yourfelf  can  fcarcely 
comprehend,-  or  of  which  you  only  in  later  years 
have  been  able  to  acquire  any  tolerable  notions^* 
after  particular  exertions  of  your  mental  powers. 
In  vain,  for  example,  would  you  labour,  by  philolo- 
phical  argumentation,  to  certify  them  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  of  the  neceffity  of  a  firft 
and  eternal  caufe  of  it,  of  the  fpiritual  nature  of  our 
foul,  &c.      By  fuch  endeavours  you  would  only 
make  them  difgufted  with  your  inftru£Hon,  and  they 
would  wafte  their  time  and  apply  their  faculties  for 
nothing.    Even  their  memory  would  not  long  retain 
the  feeble  impreffion  it  received  from  fuch  matters* 
as  they  could  not  comprehend.     Only  that  which 
we  learn  from  confideration,  and  wherein  our  mind 
or  our  heart  is  thoroughly  intereded,  can  make  an 
impreffion  on  us  that  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  time. 
Encumber  not  their  memory  then  with  (igns  or 
words,  without  at  the  fame  time  augmenting  their 
knowledge  with  the  real  information  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey.     On  the  contrary,  allow  them  in 
the  ufe  of  no  words  to  which  they  annex  no  fignifi- 
cation,  or  one  that  is  quite  different  from  what  fhould 
be  communicated  by  them.     When  you  hear  them 
make  ufe  of  fuch  words  and  phrafes  the  meaning 
whereof,  is  probably  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  always 
afk  them,  what  they  underfland  by  fuch  expreifions; 
let  them  (ignify  to  you  what  it  is  they  want  to  indi- 
cate by  them ;  or,  if  this  does  not  fuit,  inquire  after 
the  properties  and  effects  of  it ;  help  them  in  tracing 

5  them 
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them  out,  make  as  much  ^  poilible  theTe  properties^ 
thefe  efFecls,  fenfible  to  them ;  or,  if  the  matter  be 
of  fuch  a  nature  that  you  can  neither  fliew  it  to 
them  nor  by  any.  other  means  adapt  it  to  thcar  com* 
prehenfion,  then  caution  them  at  leait  againft  the 
mifapplication  of  fuch  words,  and  teach  them  to 
reckon  it  a  mere^  found,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
muft  take  time  to  learn.  Would  the  gift  of  fpeech 
be  fo  much  mifufed  by  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
ihould  we  fo  frequently  hear  them  talk,  in  fo  con- 
fident  a  tone,  and  with  fo  voluble  a  tongue,  of  things 
which  they  either  do  not  underftand  at  all^  or  of 
which  they  have  very  confufed  ideas,  if  they  had 
been  accuftomed  in  their  childhood  and  youth  to 
think  fomewhat  difUndly  at  every  Word,  aiid  not 
barely  to  attend  to  the  Hgns,  but  more  to  the  things 
fignified  by  them  ?  But  how  feldom  is  this  rule 
obferved!  What  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
children,  flill  in  their  lifping  (late,  making  ufe  of 
words  it  is  impofTible  they  fhould  underftand ;  to 
hear  them  talking,  for  inftance,  of  the  atmofphere, 
of  the  foul,  of  exiftence,  of  fpirits,  of  God,  of 
virtue,  without  being  reminded  by  any  one  of  their 
ignorance,  or  any  pains  being  taken  to  remove  it  ? 
And  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  ?  They  con- 
tinue to  ufe  thefe  words,  fometimes  in  a  proper,  and 
fometimes  in  an  improper  manner,  as  chance  or 
luck  direds,  imagine  they  underftand  them,  and 
yet  even  in  advanced  age  have  either  annexed  no 
meaning  at  ail  to  them,  or  one  very  diflkrent  from 

the 
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the  true,.  Words  .are  figns  of  the  riches  of  our 
mind;  but  thrfe  rich^  are  imagmary^  aiid  thofe 
figns  ar^  like  counterfeit  coin,  when,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  m/eaning, 

To  thefe  precepts,  tlj0  obfenrance  of  which  will 
be  of  grUllnitility  in  forming  the  zDonds  of  cbtldreO^ 
another  mu{\,  be  adde49  by  no  means  of  lef^  import 
tan^e.  !l[t  is  this :  Endeavour  not  only  to  increafe 
an4  ext^d  their  Imowi^dge,  but  Kkewile  to  render 
it  fplicl^d  fure.  It  is&r  better  for  them  to  know 
a  fenp  thki^  thi^roughly,  than  to  have  only  a  fuperii- 
ci^  acquaintance  with  many.  Beware  of  the  ordi- 
nary  weakneis  of  parents  and  tutors  on  this  head» 
They  often  (ronfult  rather  the  gratification  of  their 
own  yst^ity,  than  the  real  advantage  of  their  children 
and  pupils.  If  they  can  talk  on  manj  and  various 
fubje^  with  a  certain  flippancy  and  confidence,  it 
fill3  the^  ignorant  hearer  with  ailoniihment ;  if  they 
are  employed  in  the  iludy  of  feveral  arts  and  fciences 
^t  once$  if  they  already,  in  then*  childhood  or 
youth)  can  anfwer  queftions  which  men  both  in 
und^fts^ding  and  years  will  not  venture  to  decide : 
th^  mafters  ate  delighted  at  the  great  fucceis  of 
thj^  emleayoura.  And  yet  it  is  impoflible  that  the 
uipbd^ftanding  which  takes  in  fo  much  at  once,  and 
l9Ui(  dmft  ita  attention  to  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
9[^2tfte!rs,  flvMild  make  proper  diftin£tions  among 
tfaenit  and  acquire  a  folid  knowledge  of  all.  It  will 
nttier  g^  the  hal^itof  confidepng  every  thing  vnth 
Jl  Uinfient  n^gard«  ax^  of  iaveftigating  notldng. 
1.  -  Avoid 
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Avoid  this  miftake^  you  who  have  the  cak^  of 
formings  and  inftrufting  otha^  Teach  them  to 
think  profoiHidly.  Teach  them,  not  only  that  a 
fubjed  is,  and  that  it  has  thefe  or  the-6dier  pro^ 
perties  and  e^eds ;  but  teach  them  tikewtfe,*  as  far  as 
diar  capacity  will  allow  them  to  apjMAnd,  why 
the  fubje£t  is  fo  and  no  otherwife,  and  why  it  has 
thefe  properties  and  effefts.  Never  require  them, 
either  from  indolence  or  felf-love,  tr  believe  every 
thing  you  fay  on  your  bare  word,  or  to  hold  your 
aflertions  for  infalliUe  oracles.  Accuftom  them 
much  rather  to  aik  you  the  reafon  Of  what  you  fay*, 
^d  to  receive  your  inftruftion  as  truth,  not  fo  much 
out  of  refpeft  for  you,  as  on  account  of  your  argu- 
ments. Unlefs  you  do  this,  they  will  become  in 
time  either  fceplics  or  fervile  followers  c^  other 
men's  opinions.  They  will,  properly  fpeaking, 
know  nothing;  but  will  only  be  able  to  repeat 
what  others  have  thought  and  faid  before  them. 

The  greatefl  pains  however  you  can  take,  to  form 
the  mind  of  your  child  or  your  fcholar,  will  be  of 
little  real  fervice  to  him,  if  you  barely  condud  him* 
to  knowledge,  and  not  at  the  lametime  to  wifdom,* 
which  confifts  in  the  right  application  of  it.  This 
gives  you  occafion  for  other  rules  of  proceedings 
which  are  thefe:  Shew  them,  in  whatever  thef 
learn,  the  ufe  they  may  and  fhould  make  (^  it  to 
themfelves  and  others.  Teach  diem  to  coofider 
every  thing  on  its  practical  fide,  and  adually  to 
bxjng  it  into  ufe  on  all  proper  pccafions.    Make  k 

your 
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your  piincipal  and  conftant  aim  to  teach  them  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  value  of  things.  This  is  true 
Ivifdom^  which  is  of  fdx  greater  value  than  all  the 
other  fciences  together^  and  which  can  never  be 
obtained  too  foon,  as  it  is  eflential  to  the  proper 
condud  of  life.  Teach  therefore  your  children  to 
obferve  the  great  difference  that  fubfills  between 
outward,  tranfient,  perifhable  goods  and  advantages^ 
and  fuch  as  are  properly  our  own,  and  which  we 
continually  retain.  Teach  them  to  prize  health 
and  ilrength  of  body  more  than  riches  or  a  beautiful 
figure ;  the  approbation  of  confcience  more  than 
the  efteem  and  the  applaufe  of  men ;  and  virtue  and 
integrity  beyond  wealth,  honour,  health  and  life. 
Thefe  are  doftrines,  which  are  fo  incontrovertible, 
and  which  may  be  rendered  fo  comprehenfible  even 
to  children,  that  it  is  almoft  always  the  fault  of  their 
parents  or  their  tutors,  when  they  learn  to  think 
otherwife*  Does  your  child,  for  example,  admire 
the  fplendor,  the  richnefs,  the  coftlinefs  of  feme 
perfon's  drefs ;  alk  him  on  the  firft  proper  occafion 
afterwards,  whether  a  bad  man  who  fhould  wear 
fuch  cloaths  would  be  the  better  for  them  ;  whether 
they  could  give  a  fick  man  health,  an  infirm  perfon 
flrength,  or  communicate  to  an  ignorant  man 
underflanding  and  difcretion ;  whether  it  would  not 
be  much  nobler  to  relieve  a  number  of  poor,  and 
to  go  lefs  fplendidly  cloathed,  than  to  be  unmerciful, 
to  leave  a  brother  to  langxiifh  in  mifery,  and  to  be 
fwoln  with  pride  under  borrowed  plumage*  Does 
VOL.  I.  6  he 
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he  make  too  great  account  of  a  fine  figure ;  then 
fhew  him  other  children  or  grown  perfons,  who, 
with  a  much  lefs  handfome  form,  are  more  refpefted 
and  beloved,  as  they  are  more  humble,  more  gentle, 
more  beneficent,  and  better  than  they  j  or  tell  him 
of  certain  perfons  who  by  various  accidents  have 
loft  the  elegance  of  their  form,  or  who,  with  all 
their  beauty,  have  been  hated  and  defpifed,  as  not 
having  a  beautiful  foul,  as  having  no  real  meiit. 
Is  he  too  much  captivated  with  the  praifes  that  are 
beftowcd  upon  him  j  take  the  firft  occafion  to  fhew 
him,  how  prodigal  and  inconfiderate  mofl  men  are 
in  the  diftribution  of  their  praifes ;  how  often  they 
praife  a.  thing  wliich  they  do  not  underftand,  do  not 
efteem,  do  not  love ;  how  fetfifh  and  fickle  they  are 
in  their  judgments,  &c.     But  would  you  have  your 
children  or  your  pupils  learn  to  judge  rightly  of 
thefe   and  fimilar  things,  o  you  whom  God  has 
appointed  to  be  parents  and  tutors ;  then  muft  they 
never  hear  any  other  than  right  judgments  pafTed 
upon  them  by  you.     If  you  allow  yourfelves  to  be 
captivated  by  the  luftre  of  rich  apparel,  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  other  fuch  outward  diftindions,  if  you 
yourfelves   fet  great  ftore  by   thefe  objiefts,   and 
attribute  to  them  a  vztt,  importance  by  the  warmth 
and  gravity  with  which  you  treat  them,  if  you  your- 
felves  fhew  to  perfons  decorated  by  fuch  diflindions 
a  particular  deference  on  their  account  j  the  very 
beft  leffons   you   can  give  your  children  on  this 
article  ia  the  hours  of  inftrudtion,  will  be  of  no 

effed. 
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^fFed.  But  treat  thefe  things  yourfelf  with  a  cer* 
tain  generous  indiflference ;  efteem  and  honour 
true  merit  alone,  under  whatever  foriti,  in  whatever' 
drefs  and  flation  it  appears,  and  your  dodrine,  fup^ 
ported  on  your  example,  will  infallibly  produce  the' 
faireft  fruits^ 

Another  riile,  arifihg  from  the  foregomg,  isi 
Guard  them  from  being  hafty  in  forming  con- 
clufions,  and  avail  yourfelf  of  all  opportunities  fox' 
leading  them,  by  obfervations,  to  drcumfpeftioa 
and  t^recifion  in  their  inferences  and  judgments. 
Hotv  tbany  miftakes,  for  ejcample,  may  a  man 
commit,  who  precipitately  t^e^  two  objefls,  that 
immediately  follow  or  accompany  each  other,  for 
eflfeft  and  caufe !  How  many  kinds  of  fuperftition^ 
how  many  ertors  in  Natural  philofophy  as  well  as  in 
morality,  owe  their  origin  and  their  fubfiftenccf 
inerely  to  this  precipitancy !  For  exampile,  Would 
the  good  man,  who  meets  with  fevere  misfortunes 
and  afHidions,  be  fo  frequently  declared  a  hypocrite, 
and  the  (inner,  who  fucceeds  in  his  undertakings,  be 
pronounced  the  favourite  of  heaven,  were  we  not 
fo  prone  to  take  natural  events  for  neceffary  confe- 
^uences  of  thdr  good  or  bad  condud,  for  mfalHble 
evidences  of  divine  complacency  or  difpleafure? 
Should  we  place  the  lofles,  the  troubles,  the  cala- 
mities, which  the  virtuous  eventually  undergo,  and 
which  they  muft  endure,  to  the  account  of  virtue 
herfelf,  and  reprefent  her  under  the  mod  dif- 
ag^eeable  images,  if  we  were  not  accuftomed   to 

c  2  Goniider 
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ConTider  all  things  that  happen  togethar  or  in 
regular  fucceflion,  as  neceflarily  belonging  to  one 
another  ?  This  however  is  often  derived  from  early 
education^  At  lead  it  may  be  very  much  prevented 
by  it. 

But  the  time  will  not  allow  me  to  purfue  thefe 
obfervations  farther.  By  way  of  conclufion  we  will 
briefly  draw  a  few  refults  from  the  foregoing 
precepts,  which  may  induce  us  to  put  them  ia 
pradice. 

What  a  difGcuIt  tafk  is  this  of  forming  the  minds 
of  children !  A  refult  which  doubtlels  every  atten- 
tive hearer  of  my  prefent  difcourfe  has  already 
drawn  for  himfelf.  And  in  fad,  what  attention, 
what  application,  what  unwearied  patience,  what 
condefcenfion,  is  neceflfary  for  teaching  a  child  or  a 
youth  to  apprehend  juftly,  to  think  juftly,  to  judge 
juftly !  What  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  applying 
thefe  endeavours  is  requifite  to  the  diverfity  of 
human  capacities  and  difpofitions !  How  often  does 
a  man  find  himfelf  obliged  to  labour  an  unfruiifiil 
foil ;  and  how  eafily  may  tares  and  weeds  get  the 
afcendancy  even  in  a  good  one  1 

But  the  more  difficult  the  tafk,  the  more  is  be 
boimd  to  exert  his  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  who  has 
U  to  perform,  that  he  may  accomplifli  it  with  fuccefSr 
This  is  another  refult  from  what  has  been  taidp 
which  probably  fome  from  indolaoce  may  have 
negle&e()i  to  draw.  The  greateft  difficulties  will  be- 
at U^gth  overcome,  if  we  contend  with  them  a^ 

often 
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dften  as  they  aj^ear,  and  negleft  no  advantage  that 
may  facilitate  the  conqueft.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
location  in  general,  and  with  the  forming  of  the 
minds  of  children  in  particular.  If  you  confine 
this  bufinefs  to  certain  hours  or  feafons,  and  then 
lofe  fight  of  it  entirely ;  if  you  do  not  entirely  fail 
in  your  defign,  you  will  cartainly  accomplifh  it  but 
Tery  defedively^  The  mind  of  the  child  or  the 
youth,  is  conflantly  at  work }  it  is  conftantly  there- 
fore in  need  of  an  infpedor  or  guide.  If  you  con- 
tinually accompany  him,  as  much  as  poflibie;  if 
you  regard  and  employ,  not  only  the  hours  devoted 
properly  to  ftudy,  but  alio  lus  pleafures  and  fports, 
as  means  and  opportunities  for  labouring  at  the 
foimadon  of  his  mind ;  if  you  turn  every  accidental 
circumftance  to  account  for  effeduadng  this  defign, 
catainly  your  endeavours  will  not  be  in  vain }  the 
fruit  of  them  will  frequently  furpafs  your  exped- 
adons. 

Difficult  however  as  this  bufinefs  is,  and  much 
dilig^ce  as  it  demands,  it  is  no  lefs  noble  and 
flelightfuL  This  is  a  third  refult  we  may  derive 
from  our  foregoing  coniideradons.  What  can  be 
more  becoming  a  reafonable  being,  and  what  fhould 
be  more  pleafant  to  him,  than  to  facilitate  to 
another  being  of  his  own  fpecies,  with  whom  he 
(lands  m  the  clofeft  connexion,  the  attainment  to 
that  perfeftion  whereof  he  is  capable,  to  obferve 
the  firfl  rays  of  his  dawning  intelled,  and  the 
various  eflfeds  of  the  flronger  or  weaker  eflfulgence 
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of  it,  to  affift  the  feeble  eflForts  of  his  ftill  tottering 
reafon,  to  communicate  or  remove  whatever  may 
promote  or  retard  its  progrefs,  to  lend  our  own  ex- 
perience to  one  ftill  unexperienced,  and  our  force  to 
one  yet  impotent,  to  put  afide  the  impediments  he 
meets  with  in  his  way,  to  warn  him  of  the  miftakes 
w^  purfelves  have  committed,  and  to  render  him  an 
intelligent  votary  of  truth,  a  fagacious  and  judicious, 
a  truly  wife  maji  ?  How  much  muft  fuch  an  one 
acquire  himfelf,  who  does  this  widi  eameftnefs  and 
application ;  and  how  much  may  he  thereby  con- 
tribute, not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but 
frequently  to  that  of  the  whole  community ! 

Laftly,  J  vppld  recommend  you  to  ju(lge  from  the 
whol^,  my  friends,  whether  it  be  an  indifferent 
piatter,  whether  it  be  noj  rather  ^tremely  dan- 
gerous to  leave  children  long  and  frequently  to  the 
care  and  i|i  the  company  of  perfous  totally  unculti- 
vated, and  with  minds  full  of  prejudices  and  errors ! 
What  will,  indeed  what  can  fuch  perfons  contribute 
to  the  forming  of  their  min^ls  \  Are  they  in  a 
condition,  even  with  the  bed  intentions,  to  obferve 
the  rjiles  of  circumfpe£lion  we  have  delivered  above  ? 
Cw  pne  blind  perfon  fafely  lead  another  \  Will  not 
your  cjiildfen,  by  frequenting  them,  get  the  habit 
of  iffmg  words  which  they  do  not  underftand,  of 
forming  opinions  on  matters  they  are  unacquainted 
with,  of  connefting  truth  with  falfehood,  of  pre- 
ferring the  marvellous  to  the  natural,  the  myfterious 
Jp  the  intelligible,  of  determining  from  felfiihnefs  ai^d 

without 
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without  reafon,  of  maintaining  their  opinion  with 

obftinacy,  and  of  allowing  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  ' 

by  every  outfide  fliew  ?     And,  on  the  other  fide, 

how  many  opportunities  do  you  not  thus  lofe  of 

inftrucling  them,  of  admonilhing  them,  of  correfting 

them,  of  encouraging  or  reftraining  them,  and  of 

turning  to  advantage  the  happy  moments  wherein 

you  may  advance  them  feveral  fteps,  when  you  may 

free  them  from  fome  error,  or  lead  them  to  the 

knowledge  of  truth  ?     Oh  be  jealous  of  this  happi- 

nefs ;  and  be  perfuaded,  that  parents  and  tutors  are 

never  more  great  and  refpe6table,  than  when  (bmding 

befide  their  children  or  their  pupils,  and  teaching 

them  wifdom  by  their  leiTons  and  their  condud* 

This  is  proper  to  your  vocation ;  this  is  well-pleafing 

tp  the  God  of  order,  who  has  placed  you  in  this 

ftation }  and  by  fuch  behaviour  alone  may  you  pro- 

mife  yourfelves  liis  blefling  in  this,  and  his  reward 

in  the  future  world. 
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SERMON  IT, 


On  tie  Formation  if  the  Hearts  ofCbildrcfu 


/^  OD,  creator  and  fether  of  mankind,  thou  haft 
^^  not  only  endowed  us  with  underftanding  and 
reafon,  and  thus  put  us  in  a  condition  to  difHnguifh 

* 

truth  from  falfehood,  good  from  bad,  but  thou  haft 
alfo  given  us  a  heart  that  can  feel  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  which  is  inceflantly  in  purfuit  of 
them,  and  taftes  the  pureft  pleafure  in  their  enjoy* 
nient.  At  the  fame  time,  by  the  oeconomy  which 
thou  haft  eftabliflied  in  nature,  thou  haft  adorned 
virtue  with  various  and  powerful  attradbions,  and 
given  vice  a  defpicable  and  hideous  afped.  Thou 
haft  accurately  adapted  thy  commands  to  our  wants 
and  ,  circumftances,  and  fo  conneded  all  things 
together,  that  the  obfervance  of  thy  commands  is 
attended  with  peace,  content  and  happinefs,  and  the 
tranfgreflion  of  them  with  difquietude,  mifery  and 
forrow.  We  thank  thee  for  this  unfpeakable  aft  of 
bounty,  compaflionate  Father.  We  rejoice  in  thefe 
wife  and  benign  inftitutions  of  thy  condefcending 

love. 
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love.  Grapt  that  we  may  always  fo  ufe  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  is  conformable  with  thy 
defign  and  our  real  benefitr  Let  us  never  feparate 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  labour  as  diligently  at 
the  improvement  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  our  underftandings.  Teach  us  to 
know  ourfelves,  to  keep  a  guard  upon  our  a{^etites 
and  affe£tions,  to  turn  them  to  the  bed  and 
worthiefl  objeds,  and  to  fupprefs  every  inordinate 
motion  as  it  arifes  within,  that  it  may  not  gather 
(hrength  and  become  a  paflion.  Vouchfafe  us  the 
grace  to  think  and  aft  always  as  rational  and  moral 
creatures,  and  to  feek  our  happinefs  on  the  path  of 
duty  and  virtue.  Bellow  thefe  thy  blei&ngs  parti- 
cularly on  fuch  of  us  as  are  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  juvenile  hearts,  and  fumiih  them  with  all  the 
neceilary  talents  and  Endowments  for  this  arduous 
and  important  tafk.  Blefs  to  the  furtherance  of 
thefe  aims  the  confiderations  in  which  we  are  nour 
about  to  engage,  and  hear  our  prayer  for  the  fake 
of  Chrift,  in  whofe  name  we  farther  call  upon  thee, 
faying :  Our  father.  See. 


PROV.  xxii.  6. 

Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  fhould  go ;  and  when  he  it  old 

he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

tj*  VERY  fuperior  attainment  of  mind  to  which  a 

man  can  arrive  by  refledion  and  praflice,  all 

the  fagscity  and  knowledge  he  may  acquire  by  its 

means. 
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means,  are  only  fo  far  eftimable  as  he  is  enabled 
thereby  to  promote  his  own  real  happinefs  and  that 
of  other  men.  This  however  he  can  no  oti.,  rwife 
do  than  by  willingly  and  faithfully  foUcAving  the 
light  of  his  underftanding ;  by  not  only  thinking 
and  judging  agreeably  to  truth,  but  likewife  by 
afting  in  conformity  with  it ;  by  not  only  nicely 
diflinguifliing  between  good  and  ill,  but  likewife  by 
loving  and  fecking  the  good  alone,  and  by  detefting 
and  avoiding  the  ill.  His  underftanding  and  his 
will,  his  fentiments  and  his  behaviour,  (hould  there- 
fore be  in  perfect  unifon.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
(hould  lead  him  to  the  love  and  the  praftice  of 
virtue.  And  this,  my  friends,  (hould  alfo  be  the 
aim  of  a  radonal  and  chriflian  education;  which 
confifts,  as  I  lately  had  occafion  to  mention,  not 
barely  in  forming  the  minds,  but  likewife  in  forming 
the  hearts  of  children,  and  in  training  them  to  reli- 
gion and  to  chrifUanity.  Of  the  former,  the  forma- 
tion of  their  minds,  we  have  already  difcourfed. 
The  fecond»  or  the  formation  of  their  hearts,  (hall 
employ  us  to-day,  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  on 
Sunday  next ;  and  the  third,  namely,  their  intro- 
dudtion  to  religion  and  to  chriftianity,  we  purpofe  to 
take  in  hand  on  the  firft  convenient  opportunity. 

To  form  the  hearts  of  children,  means  to  direft 
their  appetites  and  affedlions  to  the  worthieft 
objefts,  to  infpire  them  with  a  predominant  love  for 
all  that  is  true  and  right  s^nd  proper,  and  thereby  to 
render  the  performance  of  their  duty  eafy  and 

pleafan( 
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pleafant  to  them.  The  formation  of  the  heart  pre- 
fuppofes,  as  every  one  readily  perceives,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  though  the  latter  be  in  fome 
meafure  diftind  from  the  former,  and  may  fubfift 
alone,  yet  the  former  can  by  no  means  fubfift  inde- 
pendently on  the  latter.  It  is  inherent  in  our  nature, 
that  our  will,  on  moft  occafions,  fhould  follow  the 
perceptions  and  diflates  of  our  underftanding.  We 
will  only  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  good  ;  and 
we  abhor  only  that  which  we  hold  to  be  bad  ;  and 
if  at  times  we  are  indifferent  or  averfe  towards  the 
good,  and  covet  and  feek  the  bad,  it  is  that  we  then 
confider  the  good  as  bad,  and  the  bad  as  good. 
The  more  juftly  therefore  we  think  and  judge,  and 
^e  more  eafy  and  natural  this  way  of  thinking  and 
jud^g  is  become,  fo  much  the  jufter  likewife  will 
be  the  determinations  of  our  will  and  the  affections 
^d  averfions  arifmg  from  them.  Of  courfe  then, 
the  more  carefully  the  imderftanding  of  a  child  or  a 
youth  is  cultivated  and  formed,  the  greater  fuccels 
piay  we  promife  oqrfelves  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  his  h^art;  which,  in  fa£t,  for  the  moft  part  con- 
fifts  only  in  teaching  him  to  apply  the  juft  ideas  and 
judgm^ts  that  have  been  communicated  to  him,  or 
that  we  have  helped  hin^  to  acquire,  to  whatever 
has  any  reference  to  his  moral  condud  and  the 
happinefs  of  ^mfelf  and  others  j  in  endeavouring 
^o  facilitate  to  him  this  application  by  a  wife  ufe  of 
every  fevourable  circumftance,  and  by  removing  or 
^miniihing  the  inward  or  outward  impediments 

which 
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which  ftand  in  his  way,  or  which  may  make  it  very 
difBcult  for  him  to  follow  the  lights  of  his  under* 
ftanding.  In  this  view  many  practices  may  and 
(hould  be  adopted,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  fay  fo, 
many  artifices  ufed,  which  are  extranely  various, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  perfons  we  have  to  do 
with,  and  the  opportunities  that  offer.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  poflible,  in  a  difcourfe  that  is  devoted  to  the 
inftrudion  of  numbers,  to  fay  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  every  one  in  particular  to*  know  and  to  obferve. 
We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fome  general  rules 
of  prudent  condud  in  forming  the  hearts  or  the 
moral  characters  of  children,  and  leave  the  clofer 
adaptation  of  thefe  rules  to  the  difcretion  of  fuch 
individuals  as  are  adually  employed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them. 

The  firil  rule  is  this :  Study  to  find  out  thdr 
temperament,  and  condu A  yourfelf  according  to  it. 
The  temperament  is,  as  it  were,  the  foil  that  is  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  diverfity  of  this  foil  is  not  fo  great 
but  it  may  foon  be  difcovered.  More  or  lefs  viva- 
city and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  more  or  le& 
fenfibility  to  good  and  evil,  to  pleafure  and  pain, 
more  or  lefs  vehemence  in  the  affections,  more  or 
le(s  difpofition  to  reft  or  to  adivity,  in  thefe  confifts 
the  principal  diverfity  in  what  may  be  called  Ae 
temperament  of  children.  All  thefe  various  tempe- 
raments may  equally  lead  cither  to  the  virtues  or  to 
the  vices.  To  excite  and  to  promote  the  former 
and  to  prevent  the  latter,  is  the  principal  bufinefs  of 

12  worthy 
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worthy  parents  and  honefl  tutors.  Great  vivacity, 
fenfibilityf  aftivity,  are  excellent  qualities,  when  they 
are  direded  purely  to  good  and  proper  objeds,  and 
haye  reafon  for  their  guide.  You  need  not  there* 
fore  ftifle  or  fuppre&  them,  but  you  mufi:  fpare  no 
pains  to  give  them  the  beft  diredion,  and  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  viva^^ 
city  of  intelled  muft  be  employed  on  important 
fciences  and  ufeful  knowledge;  the  tendemefs  of 
heart,  expanded  to  a  delicate  fenfibility  to  all  that 
is  reaUy  beautiful,  generous  and  great;  and  the 
activity  muft  be  fo  conduced  as  to  become  aa 
officious  zeal  for  being  truly  ferviceable  and  generally 
ufefuL  Children  and  young  people  who  have 
diefe  qualities,  muft  be  frequently  and  expreisly 
cautioned  againft  the  mifufe  of  them,  and  ihewn  the 
evil  to  themfelves  and  to  others  that  will  arife  from 
dus  mifufe.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  difcover 
greater  tardinefs  ifi  their  ideas  and  a£tions,  who  are 
more  difpofed  to  ina£don  and  floth,  and  are  more 
difficuk  to  be  fet  in  motion,  fhould  not  be  difpirited 
and  ftupified  by  bitter  reproaches  or  harih  treat- 
ment. They  are  naturally  timid,  and  have  little 
confidence  in  themfelves.  They  require  therefore 
to  be  handled  with  greater  gentlenefs  and  patience ; 
they  (hould  be  encouraged,  be  drawn  out  of  the 
obfcurity  which  they  feek,  and  be  placed  frequently 
in  fueh  drcumftances  as  are  adapted  to  make 
Ihonger  impreffions  upon  them,  and  to  give  as  it 
were  a  new  impetus  to  their  intelled.   Every  temper^ 

as 
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as  I  have  already  obferved,  may  miflead  to  errol^* 
Every  appetite  may  degenerate  into  inordinatef 
paffion.  Watch  carefully  over  your  children,  you 
who  have  the  forming  of  their  hearts,  and  would 
conduft  them  to  virtue.  Never  connive  at  any 
feiling,  and  endeavour  at  its  correction  as  foon  as  it 
is  difcovcred.  Strive  particularly  to  reprefs  the 
firft  evil  emotions  and  defires  that  fpring  from  their 
temperament ;  and  let  not  the  faulty  or  the  bad,  to 
which  they  are  conftitutionally  mod  prone,  ever 
grow  into  a  habit ;  and  if  unhappily  this  be  already 
the  cafe,  then  let  your  conftant  and  utmoft  endea- 
vour be  exerted  to  conquer  it,  by  reprefenting  to 
them,  in  the  livelieft  manner,  the  impropriety  and 
the  mifchievous  effeds  of  it,  by  depriving  them  of 
all  opportunities  that  may  ftrengthen  them  in  it,  and 
by  inducing  them  to  the  frequent  repetition  of 
thofe  adtions  which  are  in  dircd  oppofition  to  it. 
Accuftom  them  fecondly  to  aft  from  principle 
and  defign,  and  not  by  blind  impuUe  or  mere  felf- 
will.  Make  it  comprchenfible  to  them,  that  this  is 
the  grand  prerogative  of  the  human  fpecies  over  the 
irrational  animals ;  and  that  the  man  who  does  not 
make  ufe  of  this  prerogative  debafes  and  degrades 
himfelf  into  an  inferior  clafs  of  creatures.  Often 
afk  them,  not  in  an  authoritative,  but  in  a  familiar 
and  friendly  way,  why  they  do  this,  and  negleft 
that ;  why  they  eminently  efteem  and  value  certain 
perfons  or  things,  and  defpife  and  avoid  others; 
why,   among  feveral  advantages  and  amufemenis 

that 
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that  they  may  have,  they  chufe  exadly  fuch  and  no 

other;    what   views  they    have  in    fuch  or  fuch 

occupations  and  exertions,  and  the  like.   Endeavour 

thus  to  gain  their  confidence,  that  they  may  difclofe 

to  you  the  thoughts  of  their  heart  without  rrferve  ; 

and  if,  a^^.times,  they  anfwer  your  queftions  merely 

by  faying,  "  I  do  not  know,"  or,  **  I  cannot  teU 

why  myfelf,"  yet   let  not  th's  incite  you  to  dif- 

pleafure  j  but  help '  them  to  find  out  the  reafon  of 

their  proceedings,  of  which   they  thcmfelves  are 

frequently  not  clearly  confcious ;  converfe  fi^nkly 

with  them  upon  the  matter  in  Land,  and  on  the 

views  one  may  have  in  fuch  an  a& ;  confult  in  an 

amicable  manner  with  them,  what  were  the  beft  to 

be  done  in  fuch  or  fuch  events';  how  a  man  may 

mod  eafily  and  mod  furely  attain  to  certain  ends  j 

and    when  it   does  not   relate   to   too    important 

matters,  let  them  chufe  themfelves,  and  let  them 

follow   their   choice   without  any   interference  on 

your  part ;  .  but  remind  them   afterwards  of  the 

miftakes  they  have  made,  and  of  the  evil  confe- 

quences  that  have  arifen  from  them.  —  If,  farther, 

you  give  them  particular  orders  which  you  will  have 

obeyed ;  at  the  fame  time  tell  them,  if  not  in  all 

cafes,  yet  you  may  in  moft,  the  true  defigns  and 

views  you  have  in  ifTuing  fuch  orders.     Tell  them, 

why  you  enjoin  this  and  forbid  the  other ;    and 

endeavour  to  make  them  comprehend  that  your 

reafons  and  defigns  are  right  and  proper.  —  Do 

they,  in  ihort,  require  of  you  an  account  of  your 

own 
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own  behaviour;  do  they  alk  you,  why  on  fuch. 
occafions  you  ad  in  fuch  a  manner  *,  why  you 
fometimes  do  what  at  other  times  you  abftain 
from?  Thefe  quefUons  are  not  uniformly  to  be 
lejeded,  as  the  cSeQ.  of  a  culpable  impertinence  ^ 
nor  are  you  to*  think,  that  by  anfwering  them  you 
give  up  any  thing  of  the  refpe£k  that  is  due  to  you  j 
rather  ihew  them,  that  you  conftantly  endeavour 
to  follow  the  rules  of  truth  and  order,  of  moderation 
and  juflice ;  and  if  you  would  have  them  to  ad 
from  fagacity  and  reafon^  take  great  care  that  they 
have  no  caufe  to  fufped  that  you  yourfelf  a£k  without 
reafon,  and  are  merely  fwayed  by  caprice. 

But  thirdly  be  not  fatisfied  with  teaching  them 
to  afb  from  reafon,  as  rational  creatures ;  but  teach 
them  to  a6t  upon  the  beft  and  noblefl  principles, 
and  in  pure  and  beneficent  views.  Beware  of 
letting  only  their  ambition  in  motion,  and  of  incit- 
ing them  to  application  and  duty  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  idea  of  the  judgment  that  others 
pais  on  them,  and  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  thent 
they  {hall  caufe  them  to  entertain*  If  once  you 
allow  this  appetite  to  become  the  predominant 
paflion,  they  are  loil  to  real  virtue  and  to  real  hap- 
pincls.  For  the  greater  part,  the  mod  exalted  of 
the  virtues  muft  be  pmdifed  in  fccret  and  without 
any  witnefs;  and  he  that  is  only  happy  in  the 
favourable  judgment  of  mankind,  can  promife  him- 
felf  but  few  days  perfedly  dieerful  and  pleafant. 
No,  he  alone  is  virtuoi]^,  who,  independent  on  the 

judgment 
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judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind,  is  aduated  by 
an  efficacious  propenfity  to  whatever  is  right  and 
good;  and  he  alone  can  be  happy,  who  can  be 
content  with  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  the 
approbation  of  his  confcience.     To  this  virtue  and 
to  this  happinefs,  ftrive  to  conduct  your  children  or 
your  fcholars,  you  who  are  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  hearts.    Confer  with  them  at  times, 
whether  juft,  equitable,  beneficent,  magnanimous 
anions  are  only  rendered  by  the  judgment  of  the 
fpe£lators  juft,  equitable,  beneficent  and  magnani- 
mous adions ;  whether  they  are  not  fo  at  all  times 
and  in  all  fituations ;  whether  they  are  not  fo  even 
when  no  one  is  by  to  judge  and  to  praife  them ; 
whether  they  themfelves  have  ever  repented  having 
done  fome  good  action  in  fecret,  whether  they  have 
not  even  then  felt  a  particular  fatisfa£tion  in  it; 
whether  there  be  not  an  extreme  and  unalterable 
difference  between  truth  and  lies,  between  order  and 
diforder ;  whether  virtue  be  not  produftive  of  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  as  well  in  the  hearts  of  men  as 
in  fodal  life ;  and  whether  vice  on  the  contrary  is 
not  attended  by  confufion  and  difcord  in  both. 
Afk  them,  whether  they  enjoy  the  fame  agreeable 
fenfations,   the  fame  fatisfadion,  when  they  are 
praifed  on  account  of  thofe  qualities  and  actions 
which  theur  own  confcience  difclsdms,  as  when  they 
are  conmiended  and  applauded  for  the  good  they 
have  a£hially  done ;  and  thence  teach  them  to  draw 
this  conclufion,  that  our  fentiments  and  adions  muft 
VOL.  I.  D  in 
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in  themfelTes  be  either  good  or  bad,  proper  or  im« 
proper,  let  them  be  judggfl  of  as  they  may  by  the 
reft  of  mankinds 

Teach  them  farther,  fourthly,  in  order  to  render 
the  fubjed  ftiil  more  comprehenfible  to  them,  to 
attend  to  the  confequences  of  their  a£tions  or  of 
thdr  behavioun  Teach  them  duly  to  prize  that 
inward  peace,  the  fatisfa£tion,  the  cheerfulnefs  of 
mind,  the  health  and  flrength  of  body,  their  im* 
provement  in  knowledge  or  fkiU,  the  efteem  and 
honour,  and  the  other  advantages  which  they  have 
reaped  from  their  honefl  and  proper  conduA, 
Congratulate  them  on  thefe  advantages,  and  rejoice 
with  them  on  the  occafion.  Sympathife,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  thofe  who  are  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  thefe  precious  benefits  by  their  own  fault,  and 
are  only  unhappy  becaufe  they  have  negleded  their 
duty  or  a£bed  contrary  [to  it.  Let  them  likewife, 
however,  feel  the  bad  and  pernicious  effefts  of  their 
improper  behaviour,  as  far  as  is  needful  for  thdr 
caution  and  amendment ;  and  take  no  pains  to  free 
them  from  fuch  feelings  till  they  have  confefled  and 
bewailed  their  rafhneis  and  folly.  Shew  them,  one 
while  by  their  own  aiid  at  another  by  extraneous 
example,  what  diforder,  what  pains  and  iickneffes, 
what  dreadful  calamities,  intemperance  in  (ienfual 
pleafure,  the  violence  of  anger  and  other  pailions, 
the  want  of  diligence  and  indulhy,  prodigality  and 
avarice,  and  all  fins  and  vices  in  general,  infidlibly 
^w  after  ILhem;   how  by  little  ^nd  little  they 

debafe 
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debafe  and  enfeeble  the  fpirit  of  man,  abate  his 
courage,  deftroy  his  health,  fhorten  his  life,  under-  ' 
min^  his  outward  wel&re,  reduce  him  to  an  unpro- 
fitable, contemptible,  noxious  member  of  human 
fociety,  torture  his  confdence,  and  bring  upon  him 
trouble,  wretchednefs  and  diibefs  in  a  thoufand 
different  forms*    But  fhew  them  likewife  on  the 
other  hand,  what  ample  rewards  the  upright  and 
virtuous  man  finds^  in  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
fdence, in  the  repofe  of  his  heart,  in  the  idea  of  the 
utility  and  the  pleafure  he  procures  to  his  brethren, 
in  the  dSieem  and  love  he  has  a  right  to  expe6t 
from  them»  and  ht  the  affurance  of  the  divine  com- 
placency and  favour ;  how  happy  he  is  in  ading* 
vpon  firm  and  honeft  prindples ;  how  happy  that 
he  has  learat  to  govern  himfelf  and  to  fet  bounds  to 
his  ap|>etitea ;  that  he  can  ufe  the  faculties  both  of 
his  mind  and  body  freely  and  cheerfully  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  given  him  by  his  maker ;  that 
he  haa  no  man  to  avoid,  and  no  man  to  fear,  becaufe 
be  a(voids  evil  and  fears  God ;  that  he  is  never  dif- 
mayed  or  dejeded  at  any  untoward  event ;  that  he 
knoWs  howitb.affert  hk  real  liberty,  and  is  ndther 
the  flave  of  habit,  of  vanity,  or  his  ovm  cupidity. 
Admire  this  happinefs  of  the  virtuous  on  all  occa* 
fibna  SBd  in  all  its  circuihftances  before  your  chil- 
dren, ycmr  fchbhrs ;  but  do  it  with  a  bright  and 
lively  countenance,  vidth  a  fSsntimental  heart ;  and 
let  them  fee  how  much  you  yourfelf  are  penetrated 
mth  the  value  of  it,  how  far  you  prefer  it  beyond  all 

D  2  riches^ 
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riches,  all  power,  all  the  Yoluptuoufhefs  of  the 
vicious  and  the  vain. 

To  this  rule  another  is  clofely  united,  which  is 
this :  Strive  to  make  thdr  duty  a  pleafure  to  them. 
Habituate  them  to  conned  duty  and  pleafure  as 
intimately  together  in  their  ideas  as  they  a£hially 
are  in  nature.      Shew  them,  as  much  by  your* 
example  as  your  precepts,  that  every  duty  which  we 
heartily  and  cheerfully  fulfil  is  compenfated  with 
fatisfa£tion  and  pleafure.     By  your  example,  in 
giving  yourfelf  up  to  the  emotions  of  pure  deHght 
in  their  prefence  on  having  faithfully  completed 
fome  duty.     Have  you,  for  example,  as  a  truftee  or 
a  friend,  adjufted  the  affairs  of  a  widow,  of  an 
orphan,  of  a  difhrefled  friend ;  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  reclaim  one  of  your  acquaintance 
from  the  ways  of  folly  and  vice,  or  occafioned  him 
to  do  fome  good  zQdon ;  have  you  been  fo  happy 
as  to  comfort  and  revive  fome  diflrefibd  fellow- 
creature,  or  to  afford  fome  effeftual  rdief  to  a  poor 
fick  perfon ;  have  you  difcharged  the  duties  of  yoiur 
office  and  calling  with  remarkably  good  fucceis,  or 
do  you  perceive  it  naanifefUy  attended  by  a  blef* 
fmg;    on  your  return  from  th^e  generous  and 
delightful  occupations,  to  your  children  or  your 
fcholars,  let  them  participate  in  your  fiitisfadion 
and  joy,  make  them  acquainted  with  the  reafon  of 
it,  as  far  as  you  can  without  offence  to  modefty ; 
and  thus  fhew  them  how  amply  a  man  is  rewarded 
\>j  the  cQxifcipufheis  of  having  aded  widi  hondly 
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ind  proprietyi  Shew  them  the  fame  thiiig  by  your 
inftru£kions,  by  teaching  them  to  remark  and  to 
diftinguifh  the  agreeable,  the  joyful  fenfations  which 
they  themfelves  experience  on  fimilar  occafions ;  at 
the  fame  time  tomparing  them  with  the  di(&ti8>- 
fadion,  the  perturbation,  the  difmay,  which  glide 
into  our  hearts  againft  our  will,  when  we  have  not 
done  what  we  fhould  have  done,  or  have  hot  done 
it  as  we  ought.  —  When  you  exhort  them  to  duty, 
convince  them  by  your  manner,  that  your  aim  is 
not  to  difplay  your  power  and  authority  over  them, 
or  to  caufe  them  unneceflary  pains  and  trouble,  but 
merely  to  promote  their  perfedion  and  their  welfare. 
Acquaint  them  with  virtue,  not  as  ah  auftere  fove^- 
reign,  as  the  enemy  of  pleafure  and  joy^  but  as  the 
bed,  as  the  only  fure  means  to  fubftantial  happinefs. 
Never  fay  to  them,  that  indeed  the  vicious  man  is 
commonly  happier  in  the  world  than  the  virtuous  ; 
but  notwithftanding  this,  that  we  mtt/i  be  virtuous, 
becaufe  God  has  commanded  it.  No,  this  ftate- 
ment  is  falfe,  and  can  only  make  pernicious  im« 
preffions  on  minds  which  are  yet  not  fully  capable 
of  diftinguifhing  the  femblance  of  happinefs  from 
happinefs  itfelf.  Much  rather  teach  them^  that  we 
can  only  be  happy  by  virtue^  and  miferable  by  vice  | 
that  God  forbids  us  nothing  except  what  is  bad 
and  noxious,  and  that  he  requires  nothing  of  Us  but 
what  is  even  in  this  world  truly  profitable  and 
good;  that  piety  and  harmlefs  mirth  are  not  at 
viuriance,  but  cherifh  and  promote  each  other ;  and 
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.that  inftances  wherdn  the  upright  and  the  pious 
have  particularly  much  to  fuflfer  do  not  frequently 
occur. 

For  fedlitamig  all  this  to  them,  for  teaching 
them  to  ad  upon  principle,  to  ad  from  the  beft 
motives,  and  to  be  attentive  to  the  confequences 
of  thar  adions,  and  for  rendering  their  duty  a 
pleafure  to  them,  you  Ihould  accuftom  them  betimes 
to  felf-examination,  which  is  the  moil  excellent 
means  for  conftantly  becoming  more  wife  and  vir- 
tuous. Not  that  you  are  to  impofe  fielf-exami* 
nation  on  them  as  a  matter  of  bufinels,  that  muji 
daily  be  gone  through ;  fuch  conftraint  would  foon 
make  it  hateful  and  totally  ufelefe  to  them.  Here 
-  you  will  not  aifume  fo  much  the  ftyle  of  a  fevere 
inquifitor  or  a  fententious  monitor,  as  that  of  a 
friend,  who  takes  an  intereft  in  all  that  befalls  his 
friend,  who  rejoices  with  him  on  account  of  all  the 
good  he  has  done,  and  manifefts  a  hearty  forrow 
when  he  has  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  do  amifs.  And 
bow  many  opportunities  for  this  pradice  muft  needs 
prefent  themfelves  to  attentive  parents  and  pre- 
ceptors !  For  example,  when  furrounded  by  your 
children,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  or  of  the  week,  when 
they  are  delighted  and  happy  in  your  company, 
when  you  let  them  perceive  your  tender  concern 
and  afiedion,  and  thence  excite  emotions  in  them 
of  gratitude  and  reciprocal  fondnefe,  and  have  gained 
their  entire  confidence ;  how  eafy  is  it  then  to  call 
^hieir  attention  to  recent  traniadion^  and  events,  and 

to 
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to  prompt  them  to  this  inveftigation  by  fome  fuch 
queftions  as  thefe :  "  How  have  I  paffed  this  day, 
or  this  week?     Hbtve  I  done  any  thing  this  day^ 
this  week,  learnt  any  thing,  or  exercifed  myfelf  in 
any  thing  which  gives  me  real  caufe  of  iatis£a6tion 
and  joy,  and  which  may  likewife  in  future  be  of  ufe 
to  myfelf  or  to  others  ?    Have  I,  during  this  time, 
fo  far  advanced  myfelf  in  any  art,  feience,  or  apti- 
tude, as  I  might  have  done  i  or  have  I  done  and 
fpoken  any  thing  of  which  I  ihould  now  be  afhamed, 
which  probably  I  may  long  lament,  the  hurtful  con- 
fequences  of  which  I  may  for  a  long  while  feel  ? 
Can  there  be  any  one  who  is  now  fighing  on  my 
account,  becaufe  I  have  injured  him,  or  given  him 
an  affront  ?    Is  there  any  one  now  fuSering  pain 
or  hardihips  becaufe  I  have  denied  him  the  relief 
and  ailiftance  which  he  implored  of  me,  and  which 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  beftow  ?     Have  I  faid  or 
done  any  thing  that  may  have  caufed  uneafinefs, 
diilatisfaftion,   and   vexation,  to   my  parents,  my 
teachers^  or  even  to  the  domeftics  that  attend  me  ?'* 
Happy  both  you  and  yom-  children,  if  you  thus 
accuftom  them  by  little  and  little  to  felf-examination,  . 
if  at  times  you  animate  them  therein  by  your  own 
example,  if  you  are  not  aihamed  to  confefs  and  to 
deplore  your  faults  in  their  prefence,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  you  have  committed  before  them,  to  lament  the 
negled  of  the  good  a&  you  might  have  done,  to 
rejoice  with  them  in  refieding  on  what  you  adually 
have  performed }  and  in  this  manner  to  teach  them 

D  4  wifdom 
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\nfdom  and  virtue  by  the  contemplation  of  tfaar 
behaviour  and  your  own ! 

Teach  them,  in  like  manner,  to  reap  benefit  from 
the  conduct  of  other  perfons.  Are  you  with  them 
in  company  (and  it  were  to  be  wiihed  that  you 
were  feldom  in  company  without  them),  take 
notice  of  what  is  faid  and  done  in  their  prefence,  and 
afterwards  enter  into  an  amicable  converfation  with 
them  upon  it.  Do  this  likewife  as  often  as  they 
return  home  from  company  in  which  you  could 
not  attend  them.  They  themfelves  will  fumifli  you 
with  matter  enough  for  fuch  converfations.  Chil* 
dren  and  young  people  are  commonly  more  atten- 
tive obfervers  of  what  paffes  in  their  prefence  than 
perfons  of  riper  years.  The  generaUty  of  things 
have  dill  the  charm  of  novelty  for  them ;  and  their 
attention  is  lefs  interrupted  than  with  us,  who  often 
come  into  company  poiTefled  by  various  cares  and 
intricate  concerns.  Therefore  let  your  children  or 
your  pupils  communicate  to  you  the  obfervations 
they  have  made  on  fuch  occafions ;  and  do  not  pre- 
vent them  in  their  judgments  by  too  eagerly  ob- 
truding upon  them  your  own.  Search  out  the  good 
or  bad  impreflions  the  difcourfe  they  have  heard  or 
the  behaviour  they  haVe  witneifed  has  left  upon 
them*  Endeavour  by  reafon  and  argument  to 
(Irengthen  the  good  impreffions  they  have  received, 
and  to  weaken  or  obliterate  the  bad«  Caution  them 
againit  the  faults  and  inadvertencies  they  have 
remarked  in  others*  Shew  them  how  injurious  thefe 
1 2  perfons 
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perfons  thus  are  to  themfelves,  and  how  much  the 
charais  of  fociety  are  thus  diminifhed.  Hold  up  to 
them  fuch  as  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  fpr  their 
integrity,  difcretion^  humility^  prudence  and  philan^ 
thropy,  as  patterns  for  their  imitation ;  and  teach 
them  how  refpedable  and  amiable  they  will  thus 
render  themfelves  to  all  men.  But  never  allow 
them  to  judge  their  neighbour  with  ill-natured 
feverity«  Accuflom  them  much  rather  to  excufe 
whatever  is  excufable,  and  to  confider  fuch  aftions 
and  fpeeches  as  are  capable  of  various  interpreta- 
tions always  on  the  favourable  fide.  Impofe  it  upon 
them  as  a  duty,  never  to  fpread  any  farther  what 
they  have  feen  faulty  or  blameable  in  another,  or  to 
laugh  and  make  merry  over  it ;  but  merely  to  apply 
it  to  their  own  caution  and  improvement.  By  thefe 
means  you  will  render  their  intercourfe  with  others 
not  only  harmlefs  to  them,  but  you  will  make  it  a 
ufeful  fchool  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 

Finally,  to  this  end  call  hiftory  like^^dfe  to  your 
aid.  Think  not  that  your  children  or  your  fcholars 
are  ftudying  hiftory,  while  they  are  merely  im- 
printing on  their  memory  a  multitude  of  tranfadions 
and  events  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  with 
all  their  circumftances  and  efie£ts,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  repeat  them  afterwards.  The  proper  end  of 
hiftor)^  is  to  make  us  wifer  and  better ;  it  is  there 
we  are  to  fludy  ourfelves  and  mankind,  if  we  are  to 
reap  a:ay  real  benefit  from  it.  To  this  purpofe 
however  children  and  young  perfons  iliould  have  a 

guide. 
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guide,  as  they  are  not  yet  fufEciently  trained  in 
reflection  for  feeking  and  finding  this  utility  without 
the  help  of  others.  But  by  means  of  this  guidance, 
hiftory  may  afford  them  the  fame  advantage  they 
procure  from  their  own  experience ;  and  this  benefit 
they  will  in  h&  reap  from  it  in  a  much  eafier  and 
iefis  hazardous  manner.  A(k  them  therefore  fre* 
quently,  while  engaged  in  this  ftudy,  what  they  think 
of  thefe  or  thofe  fentiments  and  adions  of  mankind ; 
why  they  pronounce  thefe  to  be  juft,  reafonable, 
generous,  beneficent;  and  thofe  on  the  contrary, 
unjuft,  bafe,  cruel,  or  inhuman ;  why  they  contem-^ 
plate  one  with  pleafure  and  fatisfa£tion,  but  the 
other  with  conftemation  and  horror ;  why  they  take 
more  intereft  in  the  fortunes  of  one  perfon  than^  in 
thofe  of  another  ?  Aik  them  what  they  themfelves 
would  have  done  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  predicament ;  how 
they  would  have  determined;  which  party  they 
would  have  efpoufed;  whether  they  would  have 
neglefted  that  opportunity  of  doing  right,  and 
whether  they  coidd  have  refilled  that  inducement  to 
do  wrong?  Apply  all  that  they  read  and  hear 
to  themfelves,  and  to  the  particular  circumftances 
in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  or  are  likely  to  be  placed 
hereafter.  Teach  them  conftantly  to  obferve  their 
own  hearts,  to  trace  out  its  latent  propenfities ;,  and 
if  thefe  propenfities  are  irregular  and  bad,  fo  much 
the  earlier  and  more  valiantly  to  combat  them, 
fince  they  now  fo  ftrikingly  perceive  froroi  what 
happens  to  others,  to  what  exceffes  and  ene^rmities 

thefe 
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thefe  propenfities  may  impel  the  man  who  foxKUy 
fubmits  to  theu*  fway.  In  this  mamier  will  hiftory 
at  once  amufe,  inftrud;  and  improve  them ;  it  will  be 
an  excellent  means  of  forming  their  heart,  and  of 
making  them  mondly  good. 

We  Ihould  now  juroceed  to  the  particular  virtues 
to  which  children  and  young  people  are  principally 
to  be  led,  and  in  which  they  are  conftantly  to  be 
eicercifed*  But  the  time  already  elapfed,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  matter,  allow  me  not  at  prefent  to 
enter  upon  diat  important  part  of  education.  This, 
under  fitvour  of  God,  is  what  I  deiign  for  thefubje& 
of  my  next  Sunday's  difcourfe. 

I  f)iall  therefore  conclude  the  prefent  with  an 
obfervation,  thejuftnefs  whereof  no  attentive  hearer 
of  what  I  have  already  advanced  on  this  fubjed  will 
xall  into  doubt.  It  is  this :  If,  as  we  faw  in  our 
former  difcourfe,  the  formation  of  the  minds  of 
children  be  an  arduous  tafk,  the  formation  of  their 
hearts  is  a  no  lefs  ferious  and  difEcult  enterprife. 
It  demands  great  attention,  unremitted  induftry,  and 
unwearied  patience ;  it  demands  much  circum- 
fpe£^n  and  prudence.  Parents  and  preceptors 
ihould  keep  a  condant  guard  upon  themfelves  no 
lefs  than  upon  their  children ;  obferve  every  good 
or  bad  affection  as  it  difclofes  itfelf  to  view ;  u(e 
every  opportunity  for  ftrengthening  the  one  and 
weakening  the  other;  eiteem  nothing  as  trifling 
that  may  have  an  influence  on  their  moral  cha- 
rader;    blend  inftru&ion  and  prance  conftantly 

together. 
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together,  and  give  force  and  energy  to  both  by  their* 
own  example  j  always  aft  upon  the  fame  principles^ 
and  immoveably  profecute  the  fkme  defign,  though 
they  fhould  every  day  meet  with  iiew  obftruftions  oh 
the  way  that  condufts  them  to  iti  He  that  purfueas 
this  bufinefs  as  the  amufement  of  a  leifure  hour ; 
he  who  thinks  to  accomplifli  every  thing  by  precept 
and  command;  he  who  treats  his  children  or  his 
fcholars,  not  as  rational  creatures,  which  Bte  to  be 
enlightened  and  moved  by  remonftrance  to  good- 
nefs,  but  as  machines  which  require  only  to  be 
jogged  and  pufhed  forward ;  he  who  does  Mt 
readily  condefcend  to  their  weaknefs,  and  often  men- 
tally  put  himfelf  in  their  place,  for  better  adapting 
his  inftruftion  and  his  difcipline  to  their  compre- 
henfion  and  vTints ;  he  who  proceeds  one  way  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  another  —  to-day  with  an 
exceflive  indulgence,  and  with  as  exceflive  a  feverity 
to-morrow ;  he  who  allows  himfelf  to  be  deterred 
by  the  firft  difficulties  he  encounters,  by  the  firft 
unfuccefsful  attempt,  from  proceeding  with  dill-* 
•gence,  and  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  work  whole 
years  with  the  fame  affiduity,  though  as  yet  he  fees 
no  particular  fruit  of  his  labours :  he  will  not  indeed 
advance  far  in  this  important  and  toilfome  bufinefs  j 
but  he  has  no  one  to  blame  except  himfelf,  if  his  too 
much  interrupted,  erroneous  and  felf-deftroying 
labours  are  almod  all  in  vain.  Let  me  addrefs  a 
•word  or  two  to  you  in  particular  who  have  the 
happinefs  to  be  mothers.    You  may  contribute  moft 

to 
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to  the  formation  of  the  hearts  of  your  childreiu 
You  may  labour  at  it  daily  and  hourly,  and  your ' 
tender  love  alone  can  overcome  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  it.  But  if  you  difcharge  your  duty  in 
this  particular  in  its  whole  extent,  you  render 
yourfelves  far  more  ufeful  than  <mr  fex,  and  contri- 
b\^te  far  more  to  the  happine£s  of  it  than  dl  of  us 
can  do,  whatever  office  we  may  fill,  in  whatever 
ftalion  we  may  be  placed. 


SERMON  m. 

Of  training  up  Children  to  the  Primary  Virtttis  in 

particular. 


f^  OD,  how  is  it  poiEble  for  'us  not  to  percave, 
^^  and  perceiving  not  properly  to  value  the 
eminent  endowments  which  thou  haft  vouchfafed 
mankind  above  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth ! 
Thou  haft  exalted  us  far  above  the  beafts  of  the 
field,  and  made  us  little  lower  than  the  angels! 
While  they,  the  beafts  of  the  field,  are  entirely 
fenfual,  cleave  entirely  to  the  ground  and  are  irrefift* 
ibly  drawn  by  their  inftin&s ;  we  can  refift  our  fisn* 
fuality,  controul  its  moft  violent  impulfes  and  ftimu- 
lations,  govern  ourfelves,  rife  above  the  terreftrial 
and  vifible,  afcend  even  to  thee,  and  do  what  we 
perceive  to  be  right  and  good  and  fitteft  for  the 
ocjcafion.  If  they  exift  and  live  only  in  the  prefent 
moment,  and  neither  can  learn  wifdom  from  reflec- 
tion on  the  paft,  nor  derive  hope  and  confolation 
from  profpefts  into  futurity ;  yet  we  in  our  thoughts 
can  conned  the  paft,  the  prefent  and  the  future,  and 

thus 
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tims  multiply  our  exiftwce  and  our  Kfe,  and  with 
perfpicuous  confcioufheis  rejoice  therein.     If  tbey 
in  a  very  ihort  time  are  and  become  all  that  they 
are  able  to  be  and  to  become :  yet  thou  haft  made 
us  capable  of  becoming  always  more  intelligent, 
always  wifer,  always  better,  always  haj^er,  and  of 
always  advancing  nearer  to  thee,  the  fount  of  in- 
telied,  of  wifdom,  of  goodnefs,  of  felicity.     Tes^ 
we  are  thy  offspring !     As  thy  children  we  are  form* 
ed  after  thy  image!     We  have  affinity  with  the 
angels,  are  brethren  of  Jefus  thy  firft-bom  fon !    We 
are  ennobled  by  reafon  and  liberty !    We  are  capable 
of  an  ever  increafmg,  of  an  infinitely  progreffive 
perfefHon !     We  are  defigned  for  immortality !  — 
And  ihall  we  leave  our  nobleft  faculties  unem- 
ployed, or  not  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them  which  we 
can  in  our  flation  and  pofidon  ?    And  fhall  we  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  any,  ever  fo  low  a  degree  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  while  we  can  proceed  fo  far,  fo 
{mmenfely  far  in  both  ?     What !  fliall  we  forget  our 
affinity  with  fuperior  fpirits,  and  with  Jefus  Chrift 
their  chief,  our  relation  and  communion  with  God, 
our  deftination  to  immortality  ?    No,  never  will  we 
forget  the -dignity  and  the  noblenefs  of  our  nature, 
never  our  origin  from  thee,  the  father  of  fpirits, 
never  our  bleffed  connexion  with  thee.    No,  the 
thought  and  the  fentiment  that  we  are  human  beings, 
that  we  are  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  that  we 
are  capable  of  fo  great  perfection  and  happinefs, 
^all  deter  us  ftom  every  folly,  preferve  us  from 

every 
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every  fm,  and  render  us  s^t  and  expert  in  every 
good  \^ork.  Support  us  in  thefe  refolutions,  o  gra« 
cious  and  merciful  father,  by  the  genial  influences 
of  thy  holy  fpirit,  that  we  may  comfortably  and  con« 
fcientiouily  tranfafk  the  affairs  of  life,  innocently  and 
cheerfully  enjoy  its  fatisfa£tions,  and  patiently  bear 
its  troubles  and  afflictions!  Grant  that  we  may 
more  and  more  intimately  feel  the  worth  pf  our 
high  di{lin£Uons  and  be  continually  more  happy  in 
the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  them !  Thefe  our  petitions 
we  offer  up  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  our  faviour 
Jefus,  and  conclude  our  fupplications  in  his  words ; 
Qur  father,  &c. 


PROV.  XXUn   6, 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  (hould  go  i  and  when  he  is  oM 

he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

TTABITS  of  virtue  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
''•^  dexterity  in  the  mechanical  or  other  arts. 
Would  we  acquire  this  dexterity,  we  muft  exercife 
ourfelves  early  and  conflantly  whether  in  the  virtues 
or  the  arts ;  we  muft  learn  to  efteem  and  love  them 
in  early  youth,  and  thence  they  will  gradually 
become  fo  eafy  and  fp  nat\iral,  that  at  length  we 
ihall  find  it  difficult  tp  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  art,  or  the  precepts  of  virtue.  As  little  as 
that  mai>  merits  the  appellation  of  a  good  artift,  wh,o 
only  now  and  then  produces  a  good  piece  j  fo  littje 

does 
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iIms  he  defeifye  the  name  of  a  virtuous  mttn,  vrho 
only  thinks  and  a£ts  at  times  virtuoully,  as  it  were 
)yy  chaiice,  and  at  the  expence  of  great  pams, 
Hen^e  you  may  conclude^  bow  necefiary  it  ia  for 
us  to  train  up  children  to  virtue  with  all  poflible 
care  from  their  earlieft  infancy*  and  continually  to 
pcercife  them  in  it,  if  we  would  have  them  truly 
virtuous  perfons.  And  this  in  h£i  is  one  of  the 
inoft  important  articles  in  rational  and  chriftian  edu« 
cation,  and  herein  the  formation  of  their  hearts  or 
iheir  moral  character  principally  confifts. 

In  our  laft  difcourfe  we  iaw  wh^t  was  in  geQeral 
requifite  to  this  end,  and  how  we  are  to  fet  about 
this  formation  of  the  hearts  of  children.  Namely^i 
we  fhould  find  out  their  temperame^t,  and  conduft 
ourfelves  a(:cordingly ;  we  (hould  habituate  them  to 
fiSt  from  principle  and  defign,  and  not  from  blind 
jmpulfe^  or  mere  caprice ;  we  fhould  teach  them  to 
^  upon  good,  upon  the  bed  principles,  and  to  be 
fittentive  to  (he  confequences  of  their  a£tioi^ }  we 
ihould  ftrive  to  make  their  duty  their  pleafupe.  For 
the  promotion  of  thefe  views,  we  (hould  initiate  them 
jn  felf-ezaminadon,  and  do  our  utmoft  to  mske  their 
Intercourfe  with  others,  and  their  ftudy  of  hiftorv^ 
conducive  to  their  improvepient. 

To  thde  gener^  rules,  we  will  to-day  fubjoin  ^ 
iew  that  fliali  more  efpedaUy  relate  to  the  chieC 
luurticular  virtues  t9  which  children  and  young 
^fons   QiQUld   \pt^   trained  a|^   by  t^<)ie  vf\iof^ 

V9U  If  9  duty 
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duty  it  18  to  form  thrir  hearts  or  their  moral  dm* 
raders.  ^ 

The  firft  qf  thefe  rules  is  this :  Inure  them  from 
their  earlieft  infieuicy  to  obedience  and  fubmiffion; 
He  that  has  not  learnt  this  in  his  childhood  and 
youth  is  unhappy  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  All  of  us 
are  occaiionally  brought  into  fituations  where  it  is 
necefiary  for  us  to  fubmit,  where  we  muft  comply, 
if  we  would  not  run  counter  to  our  duties,  or  bring 
harm  upon  ourfelves  and  others.  Either  we  muft 
avoid  human  fociety  altogether,  renounce  all  its 
advantages  and  pleafures,  and  take  up  our  abode  in 
the  boles  of  the  rock,  or  the  dens  of  the  foreH ;  or 
we  muft  facrifice  a  part  of  our  natural  liberty  to  the 
fecurity  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  reft,  fubjed 
ourfelves  to  certain  reftraints,  and  alternately  yidd 
to  each  other.  But  how  unfit  muft  he  be  for  thia^ 
who  has,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  a  greater  number  of 
years,  unmoleftedly  followed  his  own  inclinationa^ 
wJiQ  ^has  fuffered  no  oppofition,  whofe  wiihes  for 
every  thing  he  faw  were  fo  many  commands 
wiiformiy  fubmitted  to  by  the  blind  indulgence  of 
his  piurents  and  tutors,  and  who  now  all  at  once  muft 
adopt  a  quite  different  courfe  of  a£Uon !  The  time 
is  arrived  when  he  muft  make  his  entrance  into  the 
.world*  At  every  ftep  he  meets  with  (^:iftru£tions. 
His  wiihes  are  fcarcdy  noticed,  while  he  expeds  to 
fee  all  men  running  to  fulfil  them.  They  much 
jiather  openly  oppofe  his  defij^es  and  aims.     Hi$ 

vanity 
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vanity  and  arrogance  will  be  offended  one  while  in 
thi3  manner  and  then  in  another ;  but  the  difeafe 
16  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  cure.  Unfortunate 
man !  Deplorable  vi£dm  of  extreme  fondnefs  and 
indulgence !  How  often,  when  once  thou  comeft 
to  refleftion,  how  often  wilt  thou  lament  this  cruel 
tendemefs!  How  ofttn  wilt  thou  wilh  that  thy 
parents,  thy  preceptors,  had  exerted  their  proper 
authority  over  thee,  and  taught  thee  obedience! 
O  ye  parents,  would  you  fpare  your  children  thefe 
fighs,  thefe  complaints,  and  the  miferies  that  extort 
them ;  inure  them  to  difdpline,  I  fay,  to  difcipUne, 
for  by  precept  and  exhortation  alone  you  will  never 
fucceed ;  exerdfe  them  in  obedience  and  fubmiffion* 
Allow  yourfelves  to  be  eafily  prevailed  on;  fre^ 
quently  go  before  their  requefts,  when  they  alk  for 
things  innocent  and  good ;  and  (hew  them  by  fads 
how  much  you  have  their  real  fatisfa£tion  and  their 
ireal  happinefs  at  heart;  but  never  fhould  they 
obtain  any  thing  from  you  by  force ;  never  yield  to 
their  impetuofity  or  clamour ;  let  not  the  tears  of 
ftubbomnefs  melt  you  to  an  ill-timed  compaffion* 
Enjoin  them  nothing  without  mature  deliberation, 
without  fufHdent  reafon  ;  let  the  juftice,  the  equity, 
the  indulgence  that  is  due  to  their  age  and  weaknefs, 
be  the  rule  of  all  your  commands ;  but  when  once 
you  have  delivered  them,  never  think  of  a  repeal, 
but  abfolutely  indft  on  the  moft  pundual  and  unre« 
ferved  compliance;  and  let  neither  headftrong 
oppofition,  nor  artful  flattery,  m9ve  yOu  to  the  revo- 

$  t  cation 
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cadon  of  thenu  Beware  however  of  ifluing  too 
many,  or  too  diflFerent  orders  at  once.  Tou  will 
thereby  lay  an  infupportable  yoke  on  their  necks, 
and  in  fome  neafure  compel  them  to  difobedience ; 
or  you  will  make  timid  vaiTals  of  them,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  may  mifufe  their 
freedom  without  reproof  or  obfervation.  Leave 
therefore  to  their  own  optkm  whatever  is  in  itfelf 
indifferent  and  can  have  no  prejudicial  influoice  on 
thdr  n^orals)  and  be  content  fometimes  in  fur* 
niflung  them  with  ufeful  fuggeftions  and  reafons  by 
which  they  may  detenoine  for  themfelves.  Imitate 
herein  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  univerfe.  Confider 
how  much  he  has  left  to  our  free^agency,  and  how 
greatly  he  has  thu^  facilitated  our  obedioice  to  his 
commands !  The  negle£k  of  tins  rule,  my  friends, 
is  the  principal  caufe  that  (b  few  children  learn  obe* 
dience.  If  we  will  be  always  heaping  command 
upon  command,  and  regulating  as  it  were,  everf 
pofture,  every  word,  every  look,  every  motion  of 
the  child,  or  die  youth,  by  law,  we  ourfelves  cannot 
be  attentive  to  all  thefe  commands,  and  muft  of 
neceffity  pafs  over  many  tranfgreffions  of  our  lawa 
infilence;  and  by  this  means  the  reft  of  our  laws 
and  ordinances,  even  the  weightieft  of  them,  lofe 
their  force,  and  difobedience  becomes  habituaU 

Farther,  infpire  your  childrai  with  a  predominant 
love  for  truth,  for  fmcerity  and  franknefiB,  Thefe 
ipcdkies  are  all  natural  to  them*  Tou  need  only 
cherifli  them.    Tou  need  only  not  fupprels  them. 

Never 
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iHetei  therefore  laugh  at  theur  honeft  fimpUdty. 
Take  heed  left  by  fo  doing  ybu  train  them  to  diflimu- 
ladon,  to  falfehood,  to  flattery*     A    lamentable 
neceffity  will  teach  them  in  due  time,  not  to  lay 
gU  they  think ;  but  woe  to  them  and  to  you,  if  they 
learn  to  lay  the  reverie  of  what  they  think.     The 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  his  chilcUiood  and 
youth  to  £dfeh6od,  to  diflimulation,  to  flattery,  to 
whom  thefe  vices  have  been  recommended  as  the 
primary  rules  of  difcredon  and  of  polite  manners^ 
will  almoft  always  become  either  a  noxious  or  a 
very    troublefome    and    dilagreeable    ikiember    of 
fbdety.    He  will  thence  inure  himfelf  to  artifice  and 
deceit,  and  in  his  dealings  with  others  will  not 
fcruple  to  make  ufe  of  every  trick  and  device  he  can 
think  of  which  is  not  exprefsly  forbidden  by  law. 
fie  vrill  be  exceedingly  fickle  in  his  judgments,  and 
will  commend  and  efteem  to-day  what  yefterday  he 
condemned  and  defpifed.    He  will  be  liberal  in  his 
marks  of  refpe&  and.profelfions  of  fnendfhip  even  to 
fMfodigality,  and  yet  thihks  of  nothing  lefs  than  the 
performance  of  them,  imlefs  Itimulated  to  it  by 
neceffity  or  felf-intereft.     He  will  never  dare  to 
oppofe  unjuft  and  corrupt  undertakings  and  adicMis, 
if  originating  with  perfons  to  whom  he  is  ufed 
meanly  to  crouch  and  cringe.    He  will  in  fhort  be 
incapable  of  true  fnendfhip,  which  not  only  difdams 
all  falfehood,  but  even  diflikes  referve :  and  what  a 
comfort  of  life,  what  pure  fatisfadions,  is  he  thus 
kept  a  ftranger  to !    Do  we  not  even  daily  omiplain 

B  3  <>f 
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of  the  very  faults  and  imperfeftions  of  focial  ]i(k 
\¥hlch  I  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of?  Why  then 
fhould  we  propagate  them  to  future  generations? 
Why  are  they  recommended  to  children  and  young 
perfons  as  good  qualities  and  as  virtues  ?  Why  i% 
it  fo  frequently  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  when 
they  fpeak  the  truth,  or  on  any  fubjed  difclofe  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart  ?  Why  praife,  why  reward 
them  with  particular  regard  and  affl£tion,  when 
they  artfully  admire  and  repeat  whatever  they  fee 
and  hear,  for  the  fake  of  infinuating  themfelves  into 
the  good  graces  of  others  ?  Oh  avoid  all  thefe  too 
common  faults^  you  who  are  parents  and  tutors. 
Train  up  your  children,  not  to  be  fervile  fycophants, 
but  to  be  noble-minded  men,  who  know  how  to 
value  themfelves,  who  love  truth  above  all  things, 
and  never  are  fliy  of  fpeaking  it  whenever  their  duty 
or  the  benefit  of  others  requires  it ;  and  be  affured, 
that  no  upright,  fincere,  open-hearted  man  ever 
lamented  that  he  was  upright,  fincere,  and  open^ 
hearted,  that  he  was  a  foe  to  all  diflimulation  and 
flattery.  —  On  the  other  hand  however  feek  to 
preferve  your  children  from  prating  and  babbling. 
Teach  them,  in  their  judgments  and  difcourfes,  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  confideration.  Shew 
them  how  much  uneafinefs  we  may  by  this  means 
occafion  to  ourfelves  and  others;  and  how  difa-» 
greeable  a  man  mud  be  to  company,  when  he  feems 
refolved  to  be  the  only  fpeaker,  and  fluns  them 
with  all    the  thoughts  and  ftories  he  can  croud 

1 1  togeth^, 
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together)  fwhether  good  or  bad,  without  didinfUon^ 
Accuftom  them  to  fecrecyin  regard  to  fuch  things 
9S  duty  forbids^  them  to  reveal.  Entruft  them  at 
times  with  a  fecret  ^  and  let  the  manner  of  their 
proc^ure  .with  it  be  the  rule  of  the  greater  or 
.  fmaUer  degree  of  confidence  with  which  you  fhall 
afterwards  honour  them. 

Train  them  thirdly  as  early  as  pofEble^  to  dili*> 

gence,  to  method^  and  to  induftry  in  their  affairs. 

Reprefent  to  them  how  juft  and  reafonable  it  is,  that 

every  fifke  fiiould  make  thebeft  ufe  of  his  talents,  of 

jhis  rabil^es,  of  his  time  and  of  his  property;  and 

ixow  unj^ft  it  would  be,  to  require  the  aififtance  of 

So  many  a  other  perfons,  without  granting  them  all 

poflible  fervice  and  help  ia  return.    Shew  them  how 

intimi^tdy  all  mankind  areconneSed  together;  how 

much  one  man  has  need  of  another;  and  how 

advantageous  it  is  for  each  in  particular,  and  for  all 

in  general,  that  they  ftrive  with  ibcial  ardour  to 

,  promote  their  mutual  welfare.    Teach  them  how 

'  much  a  man  facilitates  his  bufinefs  by  method  and 

regularity;   how  much  efteem  and  confidence  it 

]Nrocures  ihim*  from  others;  how  richly  unabated 

.  induftfy  at  laft  repays  him ;    what  an  excellent 

^means  aj^cation  is  for  preferving  us  from  fins  and 

I  follies  .and  from  the  infupportable  burden   of  a 

.  Is^guid  mind ;  and  how  pure,  how  great  the  plea^ 

fure  q{  the  induftrious  man,  when  he  refleds  on  the 

.  work  he  has  duly  finifhed,  on  the  difficulties  he  has 

overcome  in.  the  progrefs  of  it,  and  on  the  utility 

£  4  he 
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he  has  procured  by  it  to  himfelf  and  to  odieni 
Would  you  deeply  iihprefs  thefe  maxims  on  yolir^ 
children,  and  at  the  fame  time  go  before  them  with 
your  example;  would  you  keep  them  tonftantiy 
employed  in  fome  ufeful  occupation,  as  much  ai 
their  age  and  their  powers  allow;  teiach  them  to 
adapt  every  particular  to  its  proper  time,  and  fee 
that  all  they  have  to  do  and  to  provide  for  be  done 
md  provided  for  with  due  precifion :  the  love  of 
order  and  diligence  will  by  this  means  become 
natural  to  them;    they  cannot  thenceforward  be 
other  than  orderly  and  diligent ;  they  iwffl  not  ki 
future  regard  the  afiairs  of  their  calling  as  a  grievbub 
burden,  and  poftpone  them  to  every  fleedhjg  atnufe^- 
ment;   and  thus  they  will  be  far  more  fecurdy 
preferved  from  indigence  and  penury,  and  ren- 
dered hr  more  ufeful  members  of  fockty,  than  by 
your  leaving  them  never  fo  great  riches^  with  caiu 
tnrj  di^)ofition8. 

Fburthly,  be  very  carcfiil  to  Imng  them  up  to 
humility  and  modefty,  vdach  are  to  becomiiftg  in  ikl 
men,  and  efpedally  in  children*  and  young  p^rfibnft, 
and  at  the  fiune  time  are  fo  neceflary  for  the 
advancemient  of  their  perfe&ioxi  and  hiqp^Aefs. 
Praife  them  not  on  account  of  fuch  piiyileges  as 
they  hav€f  not  themfelves  acquired, « but  tre  indebtiid 
for  merely  to  their  birth  or  ftaticm ;  and  aUow  nbt 
others  to  infpire  them  with  high  no6oi»  of  their 
defcent,  or  of  their  opulence*  Teach  them  to  con- 
fider  all  fuch  as  honour  and  extol  them  on  thefe 

accounts 
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acMtlAtt  as  bafe  flatterers,  or  as  ignorant  and  felf- 
lAterefted  people,  who  ekheir  think  quite  differently 
from  what  they  fpeak  6r  are  endeavouring  by  this 
ibe&ns  to  Teirve  their  o<mi  private  ends.    Shew  them 
how  litt4t»  real  value  thefe  outward  diftinftions  have, 
h0W'ea(Hy  they  may  be  loft ;  how  much  they  oblige 
tlidt^'poflfeiibr  to  an  eminently  good  and  generally 
ttfefol  condud ;    and  how  defpicable  they  rendei" 
ftiin,.  ff  he  dther  ihifapply  them  or  be  ftill  lefs 
v^uous  and  ufefiil  thto  another,  who  has  neither 
ib^maiiy  means  nor  fo  many  incitements  to  it. 
Neither  however  muft  you  plume  ydurfelves  on  fuch 
^^£Hons;  def^^ife  not  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
honour   only    ^dom'  tind    virtue  and  integrity, 
whether  environed^*  by  *thfe  gkire  of  profperity,  or 
tccdni^ahied  with  vfemt  and  'mifery.    Give  them  a 
modeft  opinion  likewiTe 'of  their  natural  or  acquired 
endowments,    tlifpbfitxons,    abilities    and    virtues. 
Teach  them  how  ignfarant  and  feeble  man  is  in  him^ 
felf ;  How  dependent*  Ke  is  iti  all  refpe^s  on  the  will 
of  the  great  authOT  of  Mture ;  how  foon,  by  a  huii- 
idred  jiccidents,  he  liiky  be  huried  down  from  the 
4anger6u8  height  tb- which  he  has  climbed.     Teach 
tfaem,  how  imperfeft  and  infignificant  the  greateft 
human  knowledge  and  virtue  ii'j  how  likewife  in 
th»  "^hrefpeSt  the  major  part  is  bbtaShed  from  in- 
ftroaion,  from  education,  from  outward  circum- 
itances,  arid  all  ultimiaitdy  from  the  providence  of 
^he  Almighty.     Shew  them  how  far  they  are  ex- 
ceHdl  in  all  thefe  riiaitcts  by  fo  many  others,  who 

probably 
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probably  have  had  fewer  helps  a^d  encouragements  ^ 
and  how  much  they  haye  ilill  to  do,;  for  booming 
£b  wife  and  good  as  they  m9y_an4  fhould  b^pme* 
<-^  Exercife  them  in  meekne%  prii^cipallty  whenever, 
they  think  themfeives  affrontec^,  or r when  th^.have 
not  met  with  that  refped  anjd  honour  to  wUjch  they 
imagine  they  have  a  right  to  preteivl*  Rismixid 
them  now  of  their  own  in^m^jfies  and  i^ilipgSsi;  cjT 
their  deficiency  of  .all  poUtiyemerit,;  of  th^j  great 
candour  they  themfeives  ijt^d ^  need  of.frpjoa^ 
others,  of  the  inconfideratends  with  which.  mojQ^ 
men  fpeak  and  ad.  ,  Makp  them  comprehend,  how 
liable  we  are,  evei^  without  ai)y  b^  intcndon,  ,ifi9f^-i 
out  being  of  a  malicio)4^ ,  diipoi^tion,  merely,  irooi 
imprudence  and  indifcredqi^  tpfay  or.do  fomething 
that  fhall  difjpleafe  anotW,  and  is  fufceptible  of  a 
very  bad  inlierpretatbn  ;r  and  evef  beware  of  ren* 
dering  their  little  diff!^nces..ojFimpqrtance,  by  your 
t9Jking  too  ^reat  a  part  ip  tiiem^  and  treating  them 
as  things  that  highly  deferve  ajttentic^  or  that  bring 
your  own  honour  in  queftion.  —  Exercife  them 
much  rather,  on  aU  occafioif^^  in  placability  and 
magnanimity. ,  Inftead.of  addrei^ng  them,  as  it  but 
too  frequently,  happei^^ .  in  fuch  terms  a^  thefa  '^^ 
^^  This  is  what  you  fhould  never  put  up  with,  you 
fhould  not^let,:that  pafs  unrequited,  unfriepdiy  beha- 
viour fhould,  bie.  returned  with  the  like"  —  much 
xather  let  this  be  your  advice:  "  You  fhould  be 
above  regarding  fuch  trifles;  they  are  not  worth 
your  notice,  much  lefs  your  uneafinefs ;  think  your« 

felf 
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ieV  happy  if  you  are  vn&r  and  better  than  another ; 
and  pity  fuch  as  are  lefe  wife  and  good  than  you^ 

,  but  hate  them  noti**  —  In  this  manner  let  not  your 
children  live  long  in  diiagreement  vnth  each  other  or 
vith  other  perfons.  Shew  them  rather  how  irkfome 
and  uopleafant  fuch  a  fituation  is,  and  of  how  much 
bdefa^lion  and  benefit  it  deprives  them*  When  any 
di£[ention  has  arifen,  bring  them  together,  and  repre« 
fent  to  them  how  infignificant  the  ground  of  their 
difagreement  is,  and  how  eafily  they  might  have 
feen  that  themfelves,  if  they  had  more  deeply  inv 
vefligated  the  matter,  ^md  not  have  taken  it  up  in  fo 
much  hafte.  Abfolutely  forbid  them  all  revenge, 
even  when  the  objed  of  it  is  only  an  animal  or 
fome  inanimate  thing ;  and  teach  them,  as  foon  as 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  it,  that  only  the  fenti- 
ment  of  guilt  and  weaknefs  fuggefts  revenge ;  but 
that  confcious  innocence  and  power  are  difplayed  in 
magnanimity. 

Endeavour  to  infpire  them  fifthly  with  a  lincere 
affe£Hon  and  hearty  good-will  towards  all  mankind, 
without  di(tin£tion  of  rank,  of  religbn,  of  country, 
or  of  outward  fortune.  Teach  them  to  regard  all 
men  as  thdr  brethren,  the  fmail  as  well  as  the  great, 
die  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  to  treat  man  as  man, 
that  is,  as  a  rational  and  immortal  creature,  and  his 
outward  circumftances  as  accidental  objeds.  Im- 
prefs  upon  them  deeply  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men,  that  they  may  not  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 

^^,gj)0wer,  of  rank,  or  riches  j  that  they  may  not  be 
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betrayed  into  tneannefs  or  obduracy,  into  pride  of 
cruelty*  Never  allow  them  to  talk  of  mean,  low^ 
Yulgar  people,  and  to  accompany  what  they  fay  with 
contemptuous  looks  and  geftures.  Thefe  expreffions 
are  culpable  in  the  mouth  of  every  fenfible  man ; 
diey  are  the  oflFspring  of  ettor  and  vice :  but*  in  the 
mouth  of  a  child  or  a  youth,  they  are  abfolute  folly 
and  abfurdity.  If  your  children  or  your  fcholars  are 
accuftomed  to  ufe  thefe  ezpref&ons,  then  ihew  them, 
diat  the  perfons  whom  they  term  vulgar,  low,  mean 
people,  poffefs  far  greater  merit,  and  are  far  mor^ 
important  and  ufeful  members  c^  the  community, 
and  confequently  deferve  more  refpe£^  and  honour 
dtan  they ;  and  that  it  is  dill  very  uncertain  whether 
they  tiiemfelves  may  not,  by  their  own  ili-condu£l  or 
even  by  unmerited  misfortunes,  be  reduced  to  that 
&me  low  clafs  of  people,  and  fee  themfelves  forced 
to  fisek  compaificm  and  relief  from  thofe  whom  they 
now,  without  foundation,  think  fo  vile*  Watch 
care&lly,  in  thisrefpe£b,  over  their  behaviour  towards 
tile  iiervants.  (Think  it  no  fubjed  of  connivance,  if 
^ley  treat  them  with  fcorn,  with  arrogance,  fpeak  to 
jtihem  in  a  haughty  and  imperative  tone,  and  take 
upon  them  the  hard  and  felf-conceited  mafter,  whom 
ft  is  their  duty  implicitly  to  obey.  Teach  them  on 
the  contrary  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  fervice 
the  domeftics  adminifler  to  their  weakneis  and  inex- 
perience, and  to  acknowledge  it  with  thankfulnefs } 
snfpire  them  with  liberal  and  beneficent  fentiments 
towards  them  ;  and  if  they  dare  to  command  them 
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in  your  prefence,  then  do  you  fee  that  their  coin* 
mands  are  not  executed.  — » Preferve  them  likewife 
in  their  earlieft  years^  from  that  coldnefs^  from  that 
envy  and  malignity^  which  differeoce  of  nation  an4 
religion  is  but  too  apt  to  excite  among  mankind^ 
Teach  them,  that  it  i&  not  the  i^ppard,  not  the  cue* 
vrztd  manners  and  ufages,  not  opinions,  but  cha^ 
ttAer  and  condud,  that  fix  the  true  value  of  sndivi* 
duals ;  thiat  inftru^on,  education  and  accident,  have 
a  great  (hare  in  the  opinions  and  the  belief  of  th? 
generality  of  mankind ;  that  no  one  errs  on  purpofe^ 
or  rejeds  the  truth  as  truth ;  that  more  depends  qq 
doing  than  on  knowing ;  that  man  is  not  condemna* 
Ue  for  error,  but  for  vice ;  that  every  one  ihould 
follow  the  dilates  of  his  confcience,  even  though 
they  ihould  be  erroneous ;  and  tha(  ^^  there  is  nq 
refpe£k  of  perfons  with  God ;  but,  that  in  every 
liation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteouC* 
nefs  i$  accepted  of  him/' 

At  the  fame  time  i^egled  not  to  train  them  to 
compiUIion  and  beneficence.  But  would  you  frame 
their  hearts  to  thefe  virtues;  reprefent  them  not 
only  as  very  beautiful  and  noble,  but  teach  them 
adually  to  know  the  various  kinds  of  want  and 
mifery  under  which  fo  many  of  their  brethren  figtu 
Lead  them  at  times  into  the  fad  but  in(lru£Uve 
abodes  of  the  poor,  the  fick  and  the  dying.  There 
let  them  form  a  comparifon  between  their  condition 
apd  that  of  fo  many  others  who  have  the  lame 
nature  with  them,  and  probably  are  more  deferving 

than 
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than  they.  Let  them  fee  the  &mi(hed  looks  and 
haggard  figure,  the  hard  couch,  and  the  hard  bread, 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  hear  their  piteous  moans* 
Keep  them  not  away  *from  fuch  afFeding  fights,  for 
fear  of  (hocking  their  delicate  nerves,  or  caufing^ 
them  painful  fenfations.  Th^fe  fenfations  are  the 
glory  of  human  nature.  Rejoice  and  be  glad  when 
they  appear  in  your  children ;  let  them  give  fiiU 
fcope  to  their  pitying  tears )  conceal  not  from  them 
your  own ;  and  fhew  them  by  your  example,  that 
you  are  not  afiiamed  of  thefe  honourable  tears  eveot 
at  your  manly  age.  But  then  fhare  with  them  like* 
wife  the  pleafure  of  beneficence  and  relief  which  you 
afford  to  the  indigent  and  forlorn.  Confult  with 
them  at  times  on  the  beil  means  of  adminiftering 
comfort.  Reprefent  it  to  them  as  a  peculiar  honour 
you  pay  to  their  good  behaviour,  that  you  take  them 
with  you  in  this  or  that  labour  of  chriftian  love, 
Accuflom  them  occafionally  to  curtail  a  little  of 
their  pleafures  or  accommodations,  that  they  may 
the  more  effedually  relieve  thofe  who  are  in  want  of 
the  neceflfapes  of  life.  Make  them  underitand 
betimes  that  the  beneficence  which  cods  us  nothing, 
or  confifts  only  in  giving  away  what  we  could  not 
ufe  ourfelves,  what  was  totally  fuperfluous  and  un- 
neceffary  to  us,  that  this  beneficence  is  of  no  great 
value,  that  it  cannot  be  a  virtue.  Reward  them 
therefore  even  for  their  beneficence,  not  by  making 
them  prefents,  but  by  partaking  in  the  joy  of  the 
poor  and  the  neceifitous  whom  they  tvatve  relieved. 
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Kiftite  Tick  whom  thejritave  reftored,  of  the  forrow* 
fill  whom  they  hare  ccnpiifortedy  and  by  acquaintkig 
^em  with  what  fuinefs  of  heart  they  blefs  their 
benefador. 

*  Teach  them,  farther,  to  deny  themfelves, .  and  to 
maintain  the  command  over  their  fenfual  appetites. 
Inriiis  refped  likewife  combine  prad:ice  with  pre- 
cept, and  begin  with  both  of  them  as  early  as  poifi- 
ble«  Tt»8  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  for 
creataries  like  us,  who  are  partly  fenfual  and  partly 
ratidnsJ.  He  who  has  not  learnt  in  his  early  years 
to  refift  his  fenfual  appetites,  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  in  his  riper  age,  if  not  abfolutely  impollible, 
to  make  thofe  facrifices  to  duty  and  virtue,  which 
are  fo  frequently  demanded  of  us  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  difcipline  and  probation.  Therefore,  habi- 
tuate your  children,  or  thofe  that  are  entrufted  to 
your  care  and  direftiori,  willingly  at  times  to  deny 
themfelves  fome  innocent  gratification,  or  to  retire 
abruptly  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  order  to  prove 
the  ftrength  of  their  minds,  and  the  maftery  they 
have  obtained  over  themfelves.  In  this  particular 
likewife  precede  them  by  your  example.  Appoint 
a  time  for  certain  pleafures  or  diverfions,  which  you 
intend  to  enjoy  in  their  company;  enter  heartily 
into  the  fport  with  them ;  and  then,  if  fome  duty  or 
accidental  circumftance,  which  you  yourfelf  however 
have  perhaps  previoufly  planned,  interrupt  the  en- 
joyment of  thefe  pleafures,  or  call  you  from  them, 
ihew^hem  immediately,  by  your  unruffled  compla* 
'  ^ency. 
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cenqr,  and  by  an  affe^iontte  admonitioji,  hoW  fiur 
you  prefer  your  duty  to  all  pleafures,  and  how  much 
it  behoves  us  to  be  able  to  bridle  our  derire3^  and 
to  govern  ourfelves.  Requeft  them  oa  this  occa- 
fion^  to  e^ercife  themfelves  w  thefe  noble  virtues,  or 
at  lead  to  embrace  thisi  opportunity  for  giving  you 
an  unequivocal  demonftration  of  their  attachment ; 
and  reward  thofe  who  do  fo  the  mod  readily  with 
diftinguiihed  marks  of  elteeui  and  friendfhip.  If  it 
at  firil  appear  di^cult  and  irkfome  to  them  to  do  fo 
much  violence  to  themfelves^  if  it  even  co(l  them 
great  trouble  to  refrain  from  tears,  and  from  break- 
ing out  in  loud  complaints  j  let  not  any  i)l-timed 
pity  induce  you  to  fave  them  this  trouble.  Tiie 
oftener  they  adopt  this  falutary  pradice,  the  eafier 
it  will  become ;  and  you  will  at  length  enable  then^ 
to  m!ake  the  moft  coftly  facrifice^  to  virtue  and 
rectitude,  without  hefitation,  whenever  their  duty 
demands  it. 

Train  them  finally  to  patience  in  fuflfi^gs,  to 
fortitude  and  courage  in  misfortune,  to  a  fte^y  a^d 
intrepid  behaviour  in  all  fituations.  Thefe  qualities 
and  virtues  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  us  in  our 
prefent  ftate.  He  that  has  not  learnt  to  fuflfer  with 
calmnels  and  refignation ;  he  that  allows  himfelf  to 
be  ihaken  and  put  off  his  bias  by  every  petty  acci- 
dent ;  he  who  fliudders  and  recoils  at  every  menace^i 
at  every  appearance  of  danger ;  will  never  attain  to 
any  high  degree  oC  moral  perfection,  and  his  happin 
neis  i^  very  liable  tP  piany  and  fudden  reverfes* 

QAly 
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Only  the  patient,  the  refolute,  the  intrepid,  are 
capable  of  overcoming  the  difficukies  that  are  occa^ 
fionally  met  with  on  the  path  of  duty  and  refHtude, 
of  effeftually  ftemming  the  torrent  of  prevailing 
depravity,  and  of  preferving  their  innocence  as  well 
as  their  inward  ferenity  in  all  the  viciffitudes  and 
temptations  of  outward  fortune.  To  thefe  virtues 
however  we  muft  be  early  trained  j  we  muft  learn 
firft  to  praSife  them  in  trivial  matters,  if  we  would  do 
fo  afterwards  in  riper  years  and  more  important  emer- 
gencies. Therefore  content  not  yourfelves  with 
recommending  thefe  manly,  thefe  noble  virtues,  to 
your  children  or  your  pupils^  but  exercife  them  in 
them  on  all  occafions.  Let  not  your  fondnefs  for 
them  induce  you  by  too  great  indulgence  to  fpoil 
their  tafte,  to  fpare  them  in  every  thing  that  is 
troublefome  and  unpleafant,  and  fo  to  accuftom 
them  to  foftnefs  and  effeminacy.  Inure  them  much 
rather  to  a  hardy  kind  of  life,  fo  as  that  none  of 
the  accommodations  of  it  may  be  fo  neceffary  to 
them,  that  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without 
being  wretched.  Do  they  meet  with  any  trifling 
mifchance ;  are  obliged  to  fuffer  fome  hardfhip  or 
pain;  do  they  lofe  fuch  things  as  they  greatly 
valued :  increafe  not  their  fenfibility  to  the  event 
by  the  extravagant  and  anxious  concern  you  take  in 
it,  by  the  lamentations  you  make  on  the  occafion,  by 
the  extraordinary  buftle  in  \|Iiich  you  put  yourfelf 
and  all  about  you,  to  confole  them  in  their  mifhap,  to 
t:ompenfate  their  lofs,  and  inftantaneoufly  to  remove 
•     VOL.  I.  F  their 
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their  very  tolerable  pains.     Give  not  to  fuch  things 
as  are  of  no  great  confequence  a  greater  importance 
in  their  eyes  than  they  really  have,  by  the  maimer  in 
which  you  view  and  treat  them.     Rather  feek  by 
your  calmnefs  to  quiet  them,  and  by  your  fedatenefs 
to  infpire  them  with  courage.     Teach  them  to  hold 
every  objedt  for  what  it  aftually  is ;  difcourfe  ami- 
cably with  them  on  the  nature  of  the  alflidion  they 
fuflFer,  of  the  pain  they  feel,  of  the  lofs  they  have 
fuftainedj  (hew  them  to  how  many  difafters  and 
calamities  man  is  fubjed,  and  how  much  he  may 
bear  and  fuflFer  if  he  will.     Quote  to  them  examples 
of  perfons  who  have  fuffered  far  more  than  they, 
and  were  yet  patient  and  refolute ;  and  inftead  of 
terrifying  them  by  calling  their  attention  to  all  the 
poifible  bad  effe£bs  of  their  prefent  misfortune,  teach 
them  by  degrees  to  obferve  the  various  ufes  a  wife 
and  virtuous  man  may  draw  even  from  the  adver* 
iities  that  befall  him.     But  give  efficacy  and  vigour 
likewife  to  thefe  dodrines  by  your  own  examples 
Bear  the  afilidUons  you  meet  with  yourfelf  with 
patience;  let  them  never  hear  any  murmurs  and 
repinings  at  the  divine  difpenfations  proceed  from 
your  mouth ;  fhew  them  by  your  own  behaviour, 
that  you  can  be  tranquil  under  tribulations,  and 
meet  with  compofure  and  fortitude  a  danger  which 
you  cannot  avoid.     Preferve  them  laflly  as  much  as 
poifible,  from  all  impreifions  of  fear  and  dread 
arifing  from  fuch  objeas  as  only  ignorance,  or  fuper- 
ftuion,  or  melancholy,  or  flaviih  notions,  have  en* 

dued 
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dued  with  a  frightful  and  terrific  appearance.  Shew 
them  thefe  objefts  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs ; 
make  them  acquainted  with  them,  and  lay  before 
them  in  the  livelieft  colours  the  imbecility  and 
mifery  of  thofe  who  are  always  dreaming  of  dangers, 
and  defcrying  objefts  of  terror  on  every  fide. 

Thefe,  pious  hearers,  are  the  principal  virtues  to 
which  children  and  young  people  (hould  be  trained, 
and  in  which  they  (hould  be  conftantly  exercifed. 
Would  you,  whom  heaven  has  appointed  to  be 
parents,  or  preceptors,  or  teachers,  refolutely  and 
faithfully  follow  the  rules  I  have  here  laid  down, 
frequently  and  properly  pra£tife  the  difcipline  con- 
nected with  them,  and  never  be  weary  in  imploring 
God  for  his  bleffing ;  then  [.certainly  your  labours 
will  not  be  in  vain ;  they  will  fooner  or  later  pro- 
duce rich  fruits  of  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  hearts 
and  in  the  conduQ:  of  fuch  as  are  placed  under  your 
infpeftion  and  care.  Your  children,  your  fcholars, 
will  be  habituated  to  obedience  and  fubmiflion,  to 
fincerity  and  the  love  of  truth,  to  diligence,  to  in- 
duftry  and  regularity  in  their  affairs ;  they  will  be 
humble  and  modeft,  will  love  all  men  as  their  bre- 
thren, feek  their  fatisfadion  in  doing  good,  govern 
ihemfelves,  and  refift  the  violence  of  their  fenfual 
appetites ;  they  will  learn  even  patience  in  afflidions, 
fortitude  in  adverfity  and  intrepidity  in  dangers. 
And  how  wife,  how  good,  how  happy  muft  they  be, 
in  the  delightful  company  of  the  faireft  and  nobleft 
virtues !     How  much  mufl:  thefe  virtues  exalt  the 
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luftre  or  fupply  the  defeft  of  outward  diftinftions ! 
How  will  they  conciliate  the  favour  both  of  God  and 
man ;  how  beneficial  will  they  be  to  their  brethren ! 
How  much  more  calmly  and  contentedly  will  you 
leave  them  hereafter,  knowing  that  they  have  thefe, 
and  with  them  all  the  other  virtues  as  the  guides  and 
companions  of  their  lives ! 


2=B 


SERMON   IV. 


Of  training  up  Children  to  Religion  and  to  Cbrijlianitj. 


^^OD,  firom  whom,  through  whom  and  to  whom 
^^  are  all  things.  Creator,  Benefaftor  and  Father 
of  mankind,  to  know  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  obey 
thee,  is  om*  higheft  honour  and  our  greateft  happi* 
nef&  This  alone  it  is  that  confers  upon  us  a  real, 
an  eflential  precedence  over  the  inferior  creatures, 
which  with  us  inhabit  the  earth.  It  is  this  alone  that 
diffiifes  light  and  joy  and  hope  and  confolation  over 
the  dark  and  toiHbme  path  of  our  terreftrial  life. 
It  is  this  alone  that  opens  to  our  view  fuch  profpefts 
in  the  future  world,  that  make  us  forget  all  the 
troubles  of  the  prefent.  Yes,  o  God,  in  knowing 
thee,  we  know  the  fource  and  aggregate  of  whatever 
is  great,  whatever  is  good,  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
perfeft.  In  loving  thee,  we  love  him,  who  unites 
in  himfelf,  whatever  merits  our  veneration,  our  gra- 
titude, our  aifedion  and  our  confidence.  In  obeying 
thee,  we  obey  the  wifeft,  the  moft  righteous,  the 
kindeft  fbvereign,  whofe  laws  tend  fblely  to  our  good^ 
Oh  that  we  always  perceived,  always  felt  this  truth, 
and  always  a&ed  conliilently  with  that  perceptioa 
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and  feeling ;  oh  that  we  might  always  confider  and 
employ  religion,  which  alone  confers  this  preroga- 
tive on  our  nature,  and  conducts  us  to  thofe  fources 
of  wifdom  and  happinefs,  confidently  with  thefe 
views?  Do  thou  ailift  us,  o  merciful  father,  to 
fulfil  with  ever  greater  exactitude  our  duty,  which 
is  at  the  fame  time  our  felicity.  Teach  us  thyfelf, 
ever  better  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jefus  Chrifl,  whom  thou  haft  fent,  and  let  our  know- 
ledge be  continually  more  fruitful  in  devout  fenti- 
ments  and  good  works.  Let  us  do  honour  to  the 
do£bine,  which  thou  haft  revealed  to  us  and  which 
we  confefs  with  our  mouths,  by  a  virtuous  and  holy 
life,  and  grant  particularly  to  thofe  among  us  who 
are  employed  in  the  education  of  children,  the  grace 
to  infufe  into  their  hearts  above  all  things  the 
reverence  and  love  of  thee  and  to  train  them  up 
into  fincere  followers  of  thy  fon.  Blefs  to  this  end 
the  confiderations  which  are  now  to  employ  us,  and 
hearken  to  our  prayer  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift 
our  mediator  and  faviour,  in  whofe  name  we  farther 
addrefs  thee,  faying :  Our  £ither,  &c. 

EPHES.  vi.  4* 

Ye  fatheri,  — -  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
V  the  Lord. 

T^HE  tnoft  faithful  obferrance  of  all  the  precepts 

^    and  pradtices  which  we  have  been  recom* 

mending  to  you^  in  feveral  difcourfes  on  forming  the 
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minds  and  the  hearts  of  children,  will  not  be  fuf< 
fidenty  pious  hearers,  for  completing  the  grand 
deiign  of  a  rational  and  chriilian  education,  unlefs 
it  be  conne£):ed  with  as  exad  and  careful  a  training 
to  religion  and  to  chriftianity.  No  otherwife  will 
thefe  precepts  and  praftices  be  truly  ufeful  and  im- 
portant. No  otherwife  will  the  underftanding  of  the 
man  be  formed  to  true  wifdom,  and  his  heart  to 
real,  to  the  nobleft  virtue.  No  otherwife  will  he  be 
capable  of  the  fupreme,  of  eternal  happinefs.  **  The 
fear  of  the  Lord,*'  fays  holy  fcripture,  **  that  is 
wifdom ;  and,*'  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  *'  to 
depart  from  evil,  that  is  underftanding/*  And  in 
fea,  my  friends,  without  that  clear  and  certain  light 
which  religion  and  chriftianity  hold  before  us  on  the 
moft  important  objeds,  without  the  powerful  confi- 
derations  by  which  they  ftimulate  us  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  without  the  force  which  they  com- 
municate to  us  for  difcharging  our  duty,  it  would 
fere  very  ill  with  our  wifdom  and  virtue.  They 
would  be  like  a  building,  refting  if  not  upon  land, 
yet  certainly  on  no  folid  foundation.  We  fhould 
be  continually  running  the  hazard  bf  perplexing 
ourfelves  in  our  conclufions,  and  of  being  cheated 
and  mifguided  by  our  fenfes,  by  our  imagination, 
by  our  pailions.  But  few,  for  I  will  grant  every 
thing  that  can  in  this  refped  be  granted,  but  few 
would  be  wife  and  virtuous ;  and  even  thefe  few 
would  not  proceed  fo  far  either  in  wifdom  or  ia 
virtue  as  a  chriftian,  who.  does  honour  to  the  appel- 
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lation,  may  advance  in  both.  Nothing  then  is  of 
greater  neceffity  than  that  children  and  young 
people  fhould  be  introduced  betimes  and  in  the  beft 
manner  to  religion  and  chriftianity,  if  they  are  to  be 
rendered  as  wife,'as  good,  as  generally  ufeful  and  as 
happy,  as  they  are  capable  of  becoming.  This  is 
likewife  what  the  apoftle  Paul  in  our  text  inculcates 
upon  fathers,  or  in  general  to  parents,  when  he  fays : 
"  Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.'*  That  is,  form  them  into 
fcholars  of  our  lord  Jefus  Chrift ;  inftruft  them  in 
his  doftrine,  exercife  them  in  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  in  the  imitation  of  his  example ;  fo 
bring  them  up,  that  they  may  become  his  true  dif- 
ciples  and  followers,  that  they  may  be  fincere  and 
enlightened  chriftians. 

My  defign  at  prefent,  pious  hearers,  is  to  give 
you,  by  the  divine  ailiftance  and  blefling,  fome 
direction  to  this  purpofe;  a  diredion  the  more 
neceffary,  as  the  generality  of  parents  and  preceptors 
are  fo  negligent  on  this  important  article  of  edu- 
cation, and  as  the  miftakes  committed  in  it  are  the 
more  variops  and  common.  Nobody  denies  that 
children  and  young  people  ought  to  be  brought  up 
to  religion  and  to  chriftianity,  and  that  much  depends 
upon  it ;  ^but  what  is  done  for  complying  with  this 
duty  ?  They  are  firft  made  to  learn  by  rote  fome, 
generally  difficult  and  unintelligible  forms  of  prayer ; 
after  this,  a  fhorter  or  a  longer  fyftem  of  church- 
dodrines,  with  fome  fcripture  commonplaces,  for 
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the  greateft  part  very  obfcure ;  they  are  forced  with 
much  labour  to  imprint  on  their  memory  fubjefts 
which  they  do  not  at  all  underftand,  and  thus  not 
unfrequently  thefe  fubjefts  are  rendered  difgufting 
and  loathfome  to  them,  who  ought  on  the  contrary 
to  be  taught  to  prize  and  to  love  them.  Afterwards 
thefe  fubjeds,  which  becaufe  they  can  talk  upon 
they  imagine  themfelves  to  underftand,  are  ex- 
pounded to  them ;  and  this  is  generally  done  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  are  more  convinced  of  their 
own  dependency  and  fubjedion,  than  of  the  impor- 
tance and  excellency  of  the  matter  of  their  in- 
ftru£don.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  occafionally 
exhorted,  ufually  between  whiles  and  in  much  too 
general  a  manner,  to  fear  God  and  to  be  good ;  by 
which  is  meant  that  they  fhould  habitually  go  to 
church,  and  bring  hpme  the  text  on  which  the 
preacher  difcourfed,  or  if  called  upon,  be  able  to 
repeat  fome  general  heads  of  the  fermon,  without 
any  farther  concern  whether  they  have  underftood 
fomething  of  the  difcourfe  at  large  and  applied  it  to 
their  own  inflrudion  and  improvement  or  not ;  and 
when  they  are  of  proper  age  for  confirmation  they 
are  previoufly  fent  a  few  times  to  the  minifter  of  the 
panfh,  for  fome  farther  inilrudion,  and  at  length 
folemnly  admitted  into  the  congregation ;  and  then 
it  is  thought  that  all  has  been  done  which  chriftian 
parents  can  and  ought  to  do,  for  bringing  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord* 
But  does  it  require  much  attention  and  iagacity  to 
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perceive  the  imperfeftion  of  fuch  an  initiation  iff 
religion  and  in  chriftianity,  and  does  not  daily  ex* 
perience  teach  us,  how  infufficient  all  this  is  towards 
forming    children    and    young    people    into    real 
chriftians  ?     No,  to  train  up  children  and  young' 
people  to  religion  and  to  chriftianity,  implies  not 
only  to  inftruft,  or  caufe  them  to  be  inftrufted,  in 
the  contents  of  this  facred  doQrine,  propbrtionably 
to  their  age  and  capacity,  but  likewife  to  make  this 
doftrine  and  Jcfus  Chrift  who  revealed  it  to  us, 
refpeftable   and  amiable  to  them;    to  fomt  their 
minds  upon  the  model  of  his,  and  to  endeavour  to 
lead  them  to  the  obfervance  of  his  precepts  and  the 
imitation  of  his  example.     This  is  what  all  parents 
and  preceptors  fliould  propofe  to  th^mfelves  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  not  only  in  the  hours  immediately  fet 
apart  for  inftrudtion,  but  alfo  in  the  whole  of  their 
mtercourfe  with  fach  as  ^e  under  their  care,  and  in 
their  whole  behaviour  towards  them,  if  they  would 
properly  comply  with  the  apoftolical  injun£tion  in 
the  text.    For  promoting  in  fome  degree  the  at- 
tainment of  this  defign,  I  (hall  collect  together,  under 
the  five  following  heads,  what  is  proper  herein  to  be 
obferved* 

The  firft  is  this :  Infpire  your  children  or  your 
fchblars,  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  with  a  juft  pre- 
pdflfeffion  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
rdig^k  and  chriftianity.  I  mean  not  to  fay,  that 
diey  are  ta  fear  God  and  to  be  chriftians,  from  mere- 
prepofleflion*    No,  they  muft  examine  the  merits  of 
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religion  and  chriftianity  for  themfelves,  when  they 
are  arrived  at  the  full  ufe  of  their  underftanding,  and 
be  fure  of  their  faith  upon  fixt  principles.  But  fmce 
they  live  and  are  brought  up  among  chriftians,  much 
depends  on  the  firft  impreffions  they  receive  of  the 
nature  of  the  chriftian  doftrine;  and  thefe  im- 
preffions contribute  greatly  to  render  the  inveftiga* 
tions  they  (hall  hereafter  enter  upon  eafy  or  difficult 
to  them.  And  who  can  blame  parents  or  teachers^ 
who  ha,ve  aftually  gone  through  thefe  inveftigations 
themfelves,  and  have  in  confequence  become  chrif- 
tians from  thorough  conviQion,  who  have  known 
and  experienced  the  hcdkiefs^  the  comfort,  the  divi- 
nity of  their  reli^on  ;  who  can  blame  them,  if  they 
teach  their  children  or  their  fcholars  alfo  to  ftudy  it 
on  that  fide ;  nay,  who  would  not  charge  them  with 
inconfiftency  of  condufl:,  if  they  neglefted  fo  to  do  ? 
If  I  know  that  any  thing  tends  to  my  improvement, 
to  my  comfort  and  happinefs,  it  is  impoffible  for  me 
to  reprefent  it  as  an  indifferent  thing  to  tHe  peiTons  "^ 
whofe  welfare  I  have  at  heart :  I  muft  necefl^ly 
give  them  advantageous  ideas  of  it,  if  they:  are  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  it  from  their  own 
fagacity  and  experience.  Obferve  the  fame  conduct 
then  in  regard  to  religion  and  chriftianity,  you  who 
are « employed  in  the  bufmefs  of  chriftian  education. 
Your  children,  your  fcholars,  have  a  great  opinion 
your  underftanding,  of  your  fagacity,  of  your^ 
vtfdom  and  prudence  in  the  choice  betweeif  gtSod  ..  • 
i)md  eviL  What  they  fee  you  conftantly  efteem'and  . 
♦  -  love,' .  *•. '• 
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love,  will  readily  gain  their  efteem  and  affe£tion# 
What  they  fee  you  refolutely  rejed  and  abhor,  will 
foon  attraft  their  contempt  and  abhorrence.  What 
you  treat  with  negleft  as  an  indifferent  thing,  they 
will  not  be  apt  to  purfue  with  folicitude  and  zeaL 
Oh  would  but  all  parents  and  preceptors  confider 
this,  with  how  much  more  fuccefs  would  their 
labours  be  crowned !  But  what  impreffions,  what 
ideas  of  chriftianity  muft  your  children,  your  fcholars 
imbibe,  if  they  cannot  difcover,  either  from  your* 
words  or  your  works,  that  you  confider  it  as  an 
important,  as  the  mod  important  concern  ;  if  they 
feldom  or  never  hear  you  fpeak  of  God,  of  Chrift, 
of  religion ;  if  they  hear  you  fpeak  of  them  without 
ferioufnefs,  without  complacency,  or  even  with 
contempt ;  if  they  hear  you  make  them  your  fport^ 
or  honour  others  with  your  approbation  while  they 
deride  them ;  if  they  fee  how  apt  you  are  yourfelf, 
under  every  pretence  of  urgent  affairs,  to  negled: 
botk  pubUc  and  domeflic  worfhip,  and  how  glad  you 
are  when  you  have  caft  off  thefe  duties  as  a  burden  ; 
what  can  they,  I  fay,  conclude  from  fuch  a  condu£l^ 
but  that  religion  is  either  an  indifferent  or  a  grie- 
vous and  irkfome  bufinefs?  And  how  little  in 
general  will  all  the  remonftrances  you  afterwards 
adduce  to  reform  their  fentiments  be  able  to  effed, 
againil  the  influence  of  your  example  ?  Would  you 
then  commimicate  to  your  children  or  your  pupils 
a  prepofleflion  in  behalf  of  the  importance  and  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion  ^  let  them  fee  that  you  your** 
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felf  are  aflured  of  it.     Be  not  ailiamed  to  difcourfe 
with  them,  or  in  their  prefence  with  others,  con- 
cerning God   and  divine   concerns.      But    this  is 
never  to  be  done  without  gravity,  without  reverence, 
without  tokens  of  inward  fatisfaftion.     Teftify  your 
difpleafure,  your  abhorrence   at    every  thing  that 
militates  with  thcfe  fentiments.     Hafte  with  joy  to 
the  place  where  the  worfhippers  of  God  affemble  in 
his  fervice.     Let  it  appear  how  much  you  are  dif- 
trefled  when  any  thing  happens  to  prevent  you  from 
it.     See  that  it  be  no  fmall  matter  that  hinders  you 
from  the  celebration  of  private  worfliip ;  perform  it 
in  company  with  your  children,  as  foon  as  they  are 
capable  of  any  attention ;  and  do  it  fo  as  that  they 
may  fee  that  you  reckon  this  kind  of  employment 
and  recreation  far  more  momentous  and  noble  than 
any  other.     This  will  not  fail  to  make  falutary  im- 
preffions  on  your  children  or  your  fcholars ;  and  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  them  afterwards  to  treat  with 
levity,  or  to  rejefl:  without  the  ftrideft  examination, 
a  matter  which  they  have  always  feen  you  revere  as 
fbmething  fo  important  and  fo  holy. 

A  fecond  rule,  in  clofe  conneftion  with  the 
former,  is  this :  Teach  them  from  their  tendered 
years  of  youth  to  conceive  of  religion  as  the  bed 
and  fureft  means  for  becoming  virtuous  and  happy ; 
and  do  this  not  fo  much  by  argument  as  by  your 
own  example.  Shew  them  on  one  hand  by  your 
wife,  moderate,  upright,  beneficent,  chriftian  beha- 
Tiour,  how  much  religion  is  calculated  to  form  its 
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votaries  into  good,  pious,  ufeful  men,  citizens,  heads 
of  families,  friends.  To  this  end  tell  them  occa- 
fionally  how  hard  it  would  be  for  you  to  do  or  to 
omit  this  or  that ;  to  refufe  fuch  an  advantage,  to 
take  upon  you  fuch  an  incumbrance,  to  withftand 
this  temptation  to  evil,  or  to  conquer  that  difficulty 
in  doing  good ;  did  not  religion  by  its  dodrines 
and  promifes,  give  you  inclination  and  ability  to  it ; 
unlefs  you  had  before  you  the  precepts  and  the 
example  of  your  faviour,  who  has  deferved  fo  much 
of  you  and  of  the  whole  human  race ;  unlefs  you 
confidered  yourfelf  as  a  being  defigned  for  another 
and  a  better  life;  and  how  eafy  thefe  views  and 
expeftations  render  it  to  you  how,  even  to  follow 
the  didates  of  your  confcience  and  to  fulfil  your 
duty,  when  neither  can  be  done  without  denying 
yourfelf  many  temporal  advantages.  Shew  them 
however  likewife  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  fteady  and 
cheerful  behaviour,  by  the  conftant  ferenity  of  your 
mind,  by  the  (lability  of  your  truft  in  God,  by  your 
patience  in  afflictions,  by  your  contentednefs  imder 
difappointments,  how  confolatory  religion  is,  and 
how  happy  it  renders  mankind.  Take  your  oppor- 
tunity for  this  principally  in  cafes  when  you  are  mod 
in  need  of  its  comfort  and  afliftance,  and  moft 
happily  experience  them.  Converfe  with  your  chil- 
dren, with  your  pupils,  on  thefe  occurrences,  and 
Ihew  them  what  a  bleffed  influence  religion  has  on 
your  repofe.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  means 
of  making  religion  venerable  and  amiable  to  them. 
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Were  you,  for  example,  when  you  have  been 
calumniated,  when  you  have  been  feverely  and  un- 
juftly  blamed,  when  your  beft  aftions  have  been 
imputed  to  bad  defigns,  and  inftead  of  the  well-earnt 
praife  you  expefted,  you  are  puniihed  with  fcom ; 
were  you  to  (hew  yourfelf  calm  and  unruffled  in  the 
midit  of  your  family,  from  the  approving  teftimony 
of  your  confcience,  and  under  the  perfuafion  that 
God  knows  your  intentions  and  accepts  your  con- 
dud  ;  your  children  would  learn  to  look  more  at 
.the  judgment  of  their  reafon  than  at  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  and  to  prefer  a  good  confcience  and 
the  approbation  of  God,  to  all  the  applaufes  and 
panegyrics  of  mortals.  Are  your  honcft  plans 
defeated,  is  your  induftry  unrequited,  your  prudence 
fruftrated,  your  hopes  annihilated  ;  let  the  content- 
ednefs  and  cheerfulnefs  which  you  ftill  retain  be  a 
leflbn  to  your  children  of  the  force  of  religion  upon 
your  mind.  Say  to  them :  I  have  done  my  duty, 
I  have  done  it  with  all  poflible  exaftitude,  I  have 
been  wanting  in  nothing  that  depended  on  me  for 
reaching  my  good  defign ;  but  I  had  no  certainty 
that  I  fhould  attam  it.  I  know  that  all  depends  on 
God,  and  is  direded  by  him.  Now  I  fee  that  my 
views  were  not  his  views ;  but  I  am  aflured  that  his 
views  are  always  good,  always  the  beft.  At  prefent 
indeed,  I  cannot  perceive  it ;  probably  hereafter  by 
experience  I  may.  I  was  an  inftrument  in  his  hand  ; 
I  have  afted  according  to  his  will  as  far  as  I  knew  it. 
Upon   the  whole,  it  muft   however  be  attended 
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by  good  eflfecls,  though  they  be  not  exaftly  fuch  as 
I  expefted  from  it.  Probably  1  have  been  fowing 
feed  that  will  only  begin  to  fl^x)t  upward  after  feme 
years  are  elapfed,  and  bear  fruit  when  I  am  no 
longer  here.  Were  you  on  thefe  and  the  like  occa- 
fions  thus  to  exhibit  yourfelves  to  your  children, 
your  fcholars,  and  by  fuch  difcourfes  and  examples, 
render  fenfible  to  them  as  it  were  the  efficacy  of  the 
doftrine  you  confefs  ;  a  religion  produdHve  of  fuch 
eflfefts,  which  keeps  its  confeffors  fo  fatisfied  and 
cheerful  in*  fuch  circumftances,  muft  neceflarily  gain 
their  aflfeftion  and  efteem,  and  they  will  at  all  times 
feek  refrefliment  and  comfort  there,  where  they 
know  that  you  have  fo  often  and  fo  copioufly 
found  it. 

Their  hearts  once  thus  prepared  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  particular  inftrudian 
you  (hall  give  them  from  the  dodrines  of  religion 
will  far  more  happily  fucceed  ;  only  it  muft  be  con- 
duced in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedk  and  the  capacity  of  the  fcholar.  I  will  com- 
prife  the  moft  material  points  that  arc  to  be  attended 
to,  in  the  third  rule  or  obfervation.  It  is  this :  In 
inftrufting  your  children  concerning  religion,  be 
fure  not  to  begin  with  the  moft  difficult  and  fublime 
myfteries  of  it.  This  is  not  only  to  labour  in  vain, 
but  may  even  do  much  mifchief.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  it,  becaufe  thefe  doftrines,  even  in  reference 
to  what  may  be  comprehended  and  ^explained,  are 
far  too  lofty  for  the  apprehenfion  of  a  child,  or  the 

firft 
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firft  years  of  youth.  Is  it  not  an  idle  employment 
to  communicate  words  to  children,  to  which  they 
can  no  more  annex  ideas  than  if  they  were  bor* 
rowed  from  a  foreign  language  ?  It  is  however  not 
only  idle,  but  likewife  hurtful  to  do  fo.  The  children 
thus  accuftom  themfelves  to  be  fadsfied  with  words 
inflead  of  things,  and  to  miftake  a  readinefs  in  pro- 
nouncing particular  terms  and  phrafes  in  a  certain 
connedion,  for  adual  knowledge  and  fcience ;  and 
this  in  a  hundred  other  inftances,  muft  effeduafly 
£3reclofe  to  them  the  way  that  leads  to  truth. 
This  is  not  all.  That  inadequate  procedure  muft 
neceflarily  relax  the  eagemefs  of  their  deiire  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  religion ;  becaufe  nothing 
but  the  pleafure  of  fatisfying  the  curiofity  can  uphold 
this  eagemefs  of  deiire.  This  pleafure  however, 
and  this  gratification  of  the  curiofity,  muft  abfolutely 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  give  place  to  difguft  and 
aveiiion,  by  forcing  us  to  admit  and  retain  what  we 
abfolutely  cannot  underftand.  Nay  how  eafily  may 
this  wrong  method  of  teaching  beget  doubt  and 
unbelief  with  increafing  years!  How  eafily  may 
religion  become  fufpefted  by  the  youth  who  is 
beginning  to  refieft  upon  it,  on  beholding  it  in  fo 
gloomy  a  garb,  on  finding  in  his  memory  more 
incomprehenfible  words  and  ^KcprefBons  than  clear 
or  perfpicuous  ideas !  Would  you  avert  thefe  perils 
from  him;  *make  the  dofbrine  concerning  the 
myfteries  of  religion  the  laft  part  of  yourinftrudion* 
In  the  mean  time  the  fcholar  will  learn  to  reflet 
VQU  u  G  upon 
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upon  himSAlj  mil  ftudy  himfelf,  and  prefently  dif«> 
cover  unfsithomable  dq>ths  in  the  nature  and  con<» 
nexion  of  his  foul  and  his  life.  He  will  in  the  mean, 
time  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the  energies  and 
operations  of  nature,  and  prefently  experience  how 
impenetrable  the  darknefs  is*  in  which  it  is  involved* 
In  ihort,  he  will  find  myftery  enough  in  objeds  the 
reality  whereof  he  cannot  deny;  And  then  it  will  make 
no  repugnant  impreffion  upon  him,  when  he  perceives 
tl&t  religion,  and  particularly  divine  revelation  con^ 
tains  dodrines  that  have  their  dark  fide,  and  whereof 
we  can  acquire  but  a  very  imperfed:  knowledge. 

Begin  therefore  your  in{lru£Hon  with  what  it 
mod  eafy  and  fuited  to  the  apprehenfion  of  a  child 
or  a  youth.  Make  them  firft  attentive  to  their 
inanifbld  wants  and  to  the  means  of  fupplying  them 
which  nature  and  focial  life  have  put  into  our  hands. 
Help  them  to  remark  and  to  diftinguiih  their 
feelings,  their  appetites  and  affedions ;  teach  them 
to  compare  them  with  external  objeds,  and  with 
the  feelings,  the  appetites  and  a£Fedi6ns  of  other 
people;  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
dependent  and  feeble  condition,  and  the  connefisons 
in  which  they  (land  with  external  objeds,  and  thence 
deduce  the  principal  duties  of  morality  which  relate 
to  themfelves  and  tD  their  neighbour.  Make  it 
compreheniible  to  them  by  example ;  and  let  their 
own  heart  pronounce  upon  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
proper  and  improper.  Shew  them  farther  the  mod: 
affeding  beauties  of  nature.    Teach  them  to  under* 

ftand 
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ftand  the  properties  and  ends  of  the  principal  crea- 
tures ;  endeavour  to  give  them  fome  conceptions  of 
order,  of  art,  of  wifdom ;  difplay  as  it  were  before 
their  eyes,  the  riches  difcovered  by  mankind  here  on 
earth  for  their  nourifliment,  thdr  accommodation, 
their  pleafure;  rejoice  in  it  with  them;  and  then 
tell  them,  without  any  formal  and  learned  demon- 
ftration,  that  there  is  an  invifible  being,  a  deity,  who  i 

produced  and  preferves  all  thefe  beauties  and  bene- 
fits. TTiey  will  immediately  be  fenfible  to  this 
truth.  It  is  grounded  in  the  wants  of  our  under- 
ftanding  and  our  heart,  and  both  of  them  will 
always  revolt  againft  any  obje£Hon  that  may  be 
brought  againft  it,  if  they  be  not  entirdy  fpoiled« 
Reprefent  this  deity  to  them,  not  as  an  auftere 
mafter  and  inexorable  judge ;  but  as  a  father,  who 
loves  and  provides  for  all  his  creatures,  who  is  con- 
tinually Slewing  them  more  kindnefs  than  the  ten- 
dered i^rents  (hew  their  children;  who  however 
entertains  not  a  blind  aflfeftion  for  them,  but  requires 
of  them  a  cheerful  obedience  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  whofe  favour  is  no  otherwife  to  be  obtained 
dian  by  doing  what  is  right  and  proper.  Inform 
Aem  at  the  fame  time,  by  recurring  to  their  own 
feelings,  wherein  they  are  beholden  to  this  deity. 
Say  to  them,  for  inftance,  at  times :  I  perce^e  that 
thou  loveft  me,  my  dear  child ;  for  diou  knoweft  the 
greatnefs  of  my  love  to  thee,  and  how  eameftly  I 
intereft  myfelf  in  thy  welfare.  Shouldft  thou  not 
Aen  much  rather  bve  *  our  common  Father  in 

o  %  heaven^ 
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heaven,  whofe  kind  providence  fuftains  both  thee 
and  me  ?  From  him  alone  have  I  the  means  and 
the  defire  to  do  thee  good.  Thou  thinkeft  it  thy 
duty  to  acknowledge  my  benefits  with  gratitude. 
Out  of  gratitude  thou  endeavoured  to  render  thyfelf 
agreeable  to  me.  Thou  negle&eft  many  things 
becaufe  thou  knoweft  they  would  difpleafe  me. 
Thou  dofl:  many  others,  becaufe  thou  art  aiTured 
that  I  have  a  pleafure  in  them.  Shouldft  thou  not 
then  in  like  manner  behave  thyfelf  towards  him  from 
whom  aU  things  proceed,  and  without  whom  thou 
and  I  fhould  not  be  at  all  ?  In  this  manner  you 
will  convince  your  children  or  your  fcholars,  very 
eafily  of  the  juftice  and  r^afonablenefs  of  oiu:  prin- 
cipal duties  towards  God,  and  may  enable  them 
early  in  life  to  fulfil  them.  Then  give  them  to 
underftand,  that  heretofore  mankind  moft  (hamefully 
abufed  all  the  bounties  of  this  God,  that  they 
entirely  loft  fight  both  of  him  and  their  duties ;  but 
that  this  God,  inftead  of  punifhing  and  extermi- 
nating them  from  the  earth,  fent  Jefus  Chrift  to 
them  as  his  ambaifador,  to  inftrudt  them  in  what 
they  did  not  know,  and  to  fumifh  them  again  with 
means  of  efcaping  the  punifhment  they  deferved, 
and  of  becoming  wife,  good  and  happy.  Repreftait 
to  them  the  virtues  of  the  redeemer  in  their  brighteft 
colours;  deeply  imprint  the  image  of  his  mprai 
excellence  upon  their  fouls;  tell  them  how  holy 
and  beneficent  a  life  he  led,  how  much  mankind 
are  indebted  to  him,  how  perfe^  and  happy  he  will 
8  render 
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render  them  even  after  their  death,  if  they  obey  his 
laws  and  follow  his  example;  what  an  exceeding 
complacency  God  had  in  what  Chrift  did  for  us, 
and  what  complacency  he  will  alfo  have  in  us,  if 
We  do  our  utmoft,  in  our  ftation  and  calling,  to  fhew 
the  fame  perfevering  integrity  and  faithfulnefs  which 
our  faviour  teftified  in  the  profecution  of  the  work 
that  was  given  him  to  do.  Lead  them  by  this 
method  to  the  do£hine  of  immortality  and  of  the 
future  life,  which  you  will  naturally  reprefent  to^ 
them  as  affording  to  mankind  the  only  folid  confo- 
ladon  in  didrefs,  as  the  fureft  foundation  of  their 
hopes.  Give  them  to  fee  their  condu£t  in  this 
world  as  the  groundwork  of  their  portion  in  the 
other,  and  accuftom  them  fo  to  regard,  to  efteem 
and  to  ufe  the  prefent,  as  its  connexion  with  the 
future  demands.  Your  inftruftion  being  conducted 
in  this  or  fome  fimilar  manner,  will  contain  nothing 
that  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  a  child 
or  a  youth,  which  will  not  agreeably  employ  his 
underflanding  and  affed  his  heart;  nothing  that 
does  not  coincide  with  his  own  feelings,  and  which 
he  may  not  apply  in  various  inftances  to  his  daily 
behaviour;  and  thus  will  religion  be  important, 
venerable  and  amiable  to  him.  And  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  it  will  ftrike  deep  root  in  his  heart,  and  refift 
every  attack  of  misfortune  and  cavil ;  it  will  bring 
forth  the  faired  fruit  in  his  heart  and  life,  and  render 
Jiim  truly,  wife  and  happy. 

G  3  Yet 
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Yet  more  fuccefsfuUy  to  promote  this  defign, 
pious  hearers,  endeavour,  fourthly,  to  awaken  and 
continually  keep  up  in  your  children  a  lively  fenfe 
of  their'  entire  dependence  upon  Ood,  upon  his 
will,  upon  his  providence.     This  is  the  principal 
ground  of  all  real  godlinefe,  the  beft  p|-efervative 
againfl  iniquity,  the  ftrongeft  incitement  to  goodnefs, 
the  richeft  fource  of  peace.     Happy  they,  who  have 
been  accuftomed,  from  thar  earlieft  youth,  to  con^ 
fider  all  things  in  their  dependence  on  the  fupreme 
being,  to  have  regard  to  God  in  all  things,  and  to 
give  fuch  a  dire£Hon  to  their  heart  as  that  on  all 
occafions  it  naturally,  without  compulfion  or  vio« 
lence,  nay  with  pleafure  and  delight,  lifts  itfelf  to 
him  in  whom  we  live  and  are.     How  many  tempta* 
tions  to  fin  will  fuch  an  one  without  trouble  over* 
come,  which  would  have  overcome  him  in  a  con* 
trary  difpofition  of  mind !     How  many  peaceful  and 
pleafant  hours  will  he  enjoy  in  fuch  drcumftances 
wherein  others,  who  live  remote  from  God,  are 
excruciated  by  anxious  cares  and  forrows!.     Oh 
ftrive  to  procure  your  children,  your  pupils,  thefe 
advantages,  this   happinefs,  you    who    have    the 
management  of  their  education !     Direft  their  view, 
in  all  the  events  that  befall  themfelves  and  others,  to 
God,  from  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are 
all  things.     Teach  them  to  recognife  and  to  revere 
his  fupreme  controul,  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as 
well  in  fmall  things  as  in  great.    Guard  them  from 

that 
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that  error  which  is  fo  detrimental  to  our  virtae  aAi 
piety  no  lefs  than  to  our  comfort  and  fatis&£tion^ 
and  which,  though  it  do  not  indeed  entirely  diflblve 
our  ties  with  the  firfl  and  bed  of  beings,  yet  relaxes 
diem  to  an  extreme  degree ;  namely,  that  God  only 
l^egards  the  whole  and  not  the  various  parts  of  which 
in  is  compofed ;  that  he  does  not  take  cognifance  6f 
every  one  of  his  creatures  in  particular,  and  provide 
for  it ;  that  he  governs  merely  by  univerfal  laws,  and 
Heverhas  any  peculiar  influence  on  our  adions  or  the 
events  of  our  lives.     Tell  them,  whenever  any  thing 
agreeable  happens  to  them,  and  they  are  rejoicing  in 
it :  It  is  God,  our  common  parent,  who  caufes  thefe 
advantages  to  reach  thy  dwelling,  who  by  giving 
thee  this  caufe  of  joy,  affords  thee  a  frefh  teftimony 
of  his  ps^ental  care  and  affedion.     Oh  adore  this 
gracious  being,  thank  him  for  his  unmerited  good* 
nefs ;   and  beware  of  forgetting  fo  great  a  bene* 
factor,  or  of  refufing  him  the  obedience  fo  juftly 
his  due.     And  likewife  fay,  when  any  thing  adverfe 
befalls  them ;  when  fear  or  forrow  invades  their 
heart :  Even  this  afflidion,  this  difappointment,  this 
danger,  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  him  who  rules 
and  governs  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
who  alfo  knows  and  loves  thee.     Submit  thyfelf  to 
his  will ;  it  is  at  all  times  right  and  proper.     He 
knows  how  beft  to  guide  thee  to  wifdom,  to  virtue, 
to  happinefs.    Honour  him  with  ftedfaft  confidence ; 
refign  to  him  thy  conduct ;  the  end  of  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  falvation  and  bleffing,  glory  and  joy, 

G  4  Thus, 
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Thus^  my  friends,  will  you  bring  up  your  childr^i  or 
your  fcholars  to  real  devotion  of  heart.  Thus  will 
you  bed  preferve  them  from  indifference  and  levity 
in  regard  to  religion.  Thus  will  you  habituate 
them,  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  to  walk  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  to  have  the  Lord  alway  before 
them ;  and  then  will  they,  as  the  pfalmift  {ays, 
never  be  moved ;  i.  e.  they  will  allow  nothing  to 
turn  them  alide  from  the  road  of  duty  and  virtue, 
and  even  in  the  midfl  of  tribulations  and  dangers  will 
be  calm  and  undifmayed. 

I  have  here  a  fhort  remark  to  make,  particularly 
relative  to  prayer,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  excelli^t 
means  for  cherifhing  in  us  the  fentiment  of  our 
dependence  upon  God.  Very  little  children  are 
not  capable  of  this  exerdfe  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
and  if  we  accuftom  them  to  it,  before  they  can  have 
the  ilighteft  conception  of  a  fuperior  being,  we  ac^ 
cuftom  them  to  pray  without  the  underftanding, 
and  to  confider  the  whole  tranfadion  as  a  matter  of 
mere  ceremony.  Beware  however  even  when  their 
intelligence  and  their  refledion  begin  to  appear, 
when  they  make  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  idea  of  a 
univerfal  father  of  mankind,  an  invifible  and  power- 
ful benefaftor,  when  they  already  know  fomething 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  the  greateft  friend  of  man ;  even 
then,  I  fay,  take  care  not  to  teach  them  either  long 
or  difficult  prayers;  not  to  keep  them  at  this 
exercife  by  compulfion,  nor  to  punifh  the  negled  of 
it  by  fevere  correftion.     Only  go  before  them  a^ 

times 
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times  by  your  own  example ;  take  advantage  of  the 
moments  when  they  are  in  the  moft  ferene  and 
cheerful  mood,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  feriouiheis 
and  refledion,  or  when  they  are  {Irongly  afieSed 
by  particular  incidents;  reprefent  prayer  to  them 
as  the  glory  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind}  ac- 
cuftom  them  early,  but  without  conflraint,  to  expreft 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  briefly  and  (imply  ia 
their  own  words ;  teach  them  to  attend  to  the  good 
which  they  daily  enjoy,  to  their  wants  and  d^eds, 
to  the  faults  they  commit,  and  to  make  thefe  obfer- 
▼ations  the  fubjed:  of  their  prayer :  thus  will  they 
gradually  become  rational  petitioners,  and  have  a 
relifh  for  this  facred  praftice.     And  never  imagine 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  children  to  pray  with- 
out  forms  prefcribed  and  got  by  rote.    Nothing 
more  is  neceflary,  than  that  you  give  them  at  times 
fuch  fuggeftions  as  are  adapted  to  their  age  and 
comprehenfion.      Aik  them,  for  inftance,  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  about  to  pray,  whether  they 
are  not  glad  that  they  are  ftiil  alive  and  in  health ; 
whether  they  do  not  wifli  likewife  to  be  preferred  all 
the  day  long  from  every  accident;  whether  they 
have  not  a  defire  to  learn  and  to  do  fome  good 
to-day,  and  to  behave  themfelves  as  obedient  chil-; 
dren  and  fcholars  towards  their  parents  and  pre* 
ceptors,  &c.  and  then  teach   them  to  turn  thdr 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  fliort  prayer  in  feme 
fuch  manner  as  this :  I  rejoice,  my  dear  heavenly 
father,  that  I  am  ilill  alive  and  in  health.    I  thank 

thee 
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thee  for  my  life  and  for  my  health.  Continue  thy 
watchful  providence  over  me  this  day,  to  guard  me 
from  everything  that  may  be  hurtful  to  me.  Grant 
that  I  may  neither  fpeak  nor  do  any  ill,  that  I  may 
readily  obey  my  parents  and  indrudors,  faithfully 
difcharge  my  duty,  and  fo  become  more  intelligent 
and  good  from  day  to  day,  that  thou  mayft  have  a 
gracious  complacency  in  me,  &c.  —  Avoid  the  too 
common  practice  of  making  them  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  daily,  and  probably  more  than  once :  it  is  in 
general  too  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend ;  and 
by  this  daily  repetition,  they  will  infallibly  often,  very 
often,  repeat  it  without  attention  and  without 
devotion. 

Finally,  my  friends,  endeavour  to  inftruft  your 
children  or  your  fcholars  betimes  in  the  true  end 
and  defign  of  religion  and  of  chriftianity.  Imprint 
it  deeply  on  them,  that  the  chriflian  dodrine  is  a 
practical  dodrine,  a  do£bine  of  truth  unto  godlinefs ; 
that  it  is  not  inftituted  merely  to  gratify  our  curiofity, 
and  to  (tore  our  mindis  with  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge; which  we  could  not  otherwife  have  acquired, 
mr  npt  without  great  labour  and  pains;  but  by 
mean^  of  this  knowledge  to  improve  and  to  tran- 
quillize our  heart,  and  to  regulate  our  condud 
^cordingly.  Tell  and  (hew  them  that  it  relates  more 
to  doing  than  to  knowing,  more  to  living  than  to 
be^eving,  and  tliat  the  bed  chriftian  is  not  he  who 
knows  the  moft,  who  can  deliver  the  dodrines  of 
chriflianity  in  the  mofl  perfpicuous  and  juft  method, 

but 
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but  he  whofe  mind  and  condud  is  in  the  completed: 
harmony  with  the  mind  and  condud  of  Jefus  Chrifl^ 
the  founder  of  our  religion;  who  has  made  the 
^eateft  progrefs  in  humility,  in  gentleneis,  in  the 
love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  in  beneficence,  in 
patience,  in  felf-denial  and  contempt  of  the  world ; 
and  that  fuch  a  chriftian  mind,  fuch  a  holy  life,  are 
the  beft  means  of  rendering  chriftianity  refpe6bble 
to  its  fcorners  and  foes.      Guard   them  betimes 
againfl:  that  deplorable  rage  for  damning  and  curling 
which  is  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  chriftian 
world,  by  teaching  them  that  all  they  who  confels 
Chrifl:  for  their  lord,  adopt  his  dodrine  and  obe* 
diently  keep  his  commandments,  are  of  the  number 
of  his  followers,  however  they  may  diflfer  from  one 
another  otherwife  in  rites  and  opinions.     Remind 
them  continually  of  the  exprefs  declarations  of  Chrifl 
and  his  apoflles :  ^^  Obedience  is  better  than  facri* 
fice ;  he  that  keepeth  my  commandments,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me ;  ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  what- 
foever  I  command  you;  circumcifion  is  nothing, 
and  uncircumcifion  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of 
the  commandmenu  of  God ;  in  Chrifl  Jefus  only 
that  fedth  availeth  which  worketh  by  love;  faith 
without  works  is  dead.*'     To  this  end  always  repre- 
fent  religion  to  them  on  the  praftical  fide;    and 
accoimt  nothing  as  a  part  of  it  which  can  neither 
contribute    to    our    improvement   nor  our  quiet. 
Shew  them  what  influence  every  doftrine,  every 
precept  of  religion  fhould  naturally  have  on  our 

fentiments 
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fendments  and  behaviour;  what  comfort  its  prei- 
mifes  fhould  give  us  in  all  the  events  of  life ;  and 
remind  them  of  thefe  things  on  all  occafions.     Affift 
them  in  making  the  application  of  them  to  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  in  which  they  are  at  the  time. 
Would  you,  for  example,  fubdue  the  pride  of  their 
hearts ;  a(k  them,  whether  this  is  reconcilable  with 
the  temper  of  Chrift,  and  hold  up  to  them  the  pat- 
tern of  his  condefcenfion  and  meeknefs.     Do  they 
find  it  difficult  to  fupprefs  their  refentments  ;  incul- 
cate upon  them  how  much  the  degrading  paffion  of 
revenge  is  in  oppofition  to  the  chriftian  charaSier 
and  calling,  and  how  direftly  oppofite  it  is  to  every 
thing  that  chriftianity  teaches  and  enjoins.      Are 
they  addided  to  impetuous  tranfports  of  anger  and 
wrath ;  refer  them  to  the  mild  and  patient  Jefus, 
and  teach  them  to  their  confufion  and  amendment 
to  compare  the  injuries  that  he  bore  with  thofe 
which  they  have  received.    Accuftom  them  in  gene- 
ral to  keep  the  example  of  Chrift  continually  before 
their  eyes,  and  to  interrogate  themfelves  frequently: 
What  would  my  faviour  have  determined  on,  what 
would  he  have  done,  how  would  he  have  behaved, 
had  he  been  in  my  fituation  ?     How  would  he  have 
regarded  this  or  that  matter ;  what  fort  of  judgment 
would  he  have  paflfed  upon  it  ?     What  impreffion 
would  the  flatteries  with  which  I  am  loaded,  or  the 
fcom  with  which  I  am  treated,  have  made  upon 
him  ?     This,  my  friends,  this  alone  is  real  chrift- 
janity ;  and  if  you  train  up  your  children  or  your 

fcholars. 
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fcholars,  to  fuch  a  frame  of  mind,  to  fuch  a  condud, 
you  **  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,"  you  make  them  chriftians 
indeed,  you  qualify  them  for  becoming  capable  of 
an  eminent  degree  of  perfeflion  and  hapjrinefs  both 
in  the  prefent  and  in  the  future  world. 

What  a  joyful  profped  for  parents  who  love 
their  children,  for  preceptors  and  teachers,  who  are 
convinced  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,,  and  the 
facrednefs  of  their  duties  1  What  labour  will  not 
be  eafy  and  pleafant  to  them,  while  they  are 
indulging  the  hope  of  reaching  this  aim !  What 
an  honour  to  form  upright  and  faithful  difciples 
for  Chrifl  our  beloved  redeemer,  and  thus  to  en- 
large the  borders  of  his  kingdom !  What  a  confi- 
derable  benefit  both  to  the  prefent  and  the  future 
generations  of  mankind !  And  what  a  ravifhing 
delight,  what  an  inexpreflible  recompence  will  it 
hereafter  be  to  thofe  parents,  to  thofe  preceptors 
and  teachers,  when  they  rejoin  their  children  ot 
thofe  who  were  intrufled  to  their  care,  in  the 
celeftial  abodes,  when  they  (hall  there  receive  their 
thanks  for  the  fidelity  wherewith  they  difcharged 
their  trufl,  and  hear  from  one  or  more  of  the 
blefled :  AH  hail  to  thee,  for  thou  haft  delivered  my 
foul ;  thou  haft  kept  mine  eyes  from  tears  and  my 
feet  from  falling !  O  God,  what  happinefs  can  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  deliverer  of  a  human  foul ! 


I»      '■ 
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General  Obfervations  and  Rules  concerning  Education. 


/^  OD,  though  thou  haft  in  thy  wifdom  affigned 
^^  us  this  earth  as  our  abode  only  for  a  fhort 

time,  and  fet  narrow  limits  to  our  terreftrial  life ; 
yet  how  important  is  our  deftination  in  it !  How 
much  in  this  (hort,  precarious  time  have  we  to  do, 
and  how  much  depends,  in  regard  to  all  our  future 
fortunes,  on  the  method  in  which  we  do  it !  We 
live  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and  probation,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  behaviour  in  it  will  the  ftate  of 
retribution,  that  awaits  us,  be  regulated.  Thou 
wouldft  that  in  this  ftate  of  preparation  we  (hould 
make  the  beft,  the  moft  generally  beneficial  ufe  of 
our  capacities  and  talents,  of  our  faculties  and  pof- 
feffions,  and  thus  not  only  promote  our  own  per- 
feftion  and  happinefs,  but  alfo  the  perfeftion  and 
happinefs  of  our  fellow-creatures,  according  to  our 
feveral  abilities.  Thou  haft  conne&ed  us  together 
by  various  ties,  in  the  intention  that  we  ihould  care 
for  each  other  and  mutually  labour  at  our  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare.  This  duty  thou  haft  parti- 
cularly impofed  on  parents,  guardians  and  tutors,  in 
regard  to  their  children  or  their  pupils.     Thou  haft 
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incrufted  to  them  the  formation  and  nurture  of 
rational,  immortal  fouls,  which  are  precious  in  thy 
fight,  and  wih  call  them  to  account  for  it  hereafter. 
Oh  then  grant  them  thoroughly  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  this  duty ;  caufe  them  often  to  rami« 
nate  on  the  confequences  of  their  condud  in  this 
particular  and  of  thy  judgment ;  and  let  this  fen- 
timent  inflame  them  with  an  ardent  ^zeal,  to  do  as 
carefully,  as  confcientioufly  and  faithfully  as  poffible 
what  thou  hail  enjoined  them  to  do.  Allift  them 
alfo  happily  to  overcome  all  the  difficuldes  which 
they  meet  with  in  it ;  refrefh  them  with  the  encou- 
raging profpefl:  of  the  good  fuccefs  of  their  exer- 
tions, and  enable  both  themfelves  and  thofe.  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  to  be  continually  making 
farther  progrefs,  on  the  way  of  wifdom,  of  chriftian 
virtue  and  of  real  happinefs.  Blefs  to  the  promotion 
of  thefe  defigns  the  falutary  leifons  now  to  be  deli- 
vered, and  grant,  that  we  may  not  fimply  conceive 
and  confefs  them  to  be  falutary,  but  may  actually 
regulate  our  deportment  by  them.  We  pray  thee 
for  all  this  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  our  faviour, 
who  has  taught  us  in  this  manner  to  addrefs  thee : 
Our  father,  &c. 

£PH£S.  vi.  4. 

Yc  fathers,  —  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 

the  Lord. 

COME  time  ago  we  delivered  to  you,  in  feveral 

difcourfes,  inftrudions  relating  to  rational  and 

chriftian  education.     We  pointed  out  to  you,  pious 

hearers. 
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hearers,  how  the  underftanding  of  children  is  to  be  ' 
cultivated ;  how  their  heart  is  to  be  allured  to  the 
love  of  goodnefs ;  hOw  they  are  particularly  to  be 
trained  to  the  primary  virtues ;  and  how  they  are 
mod  fuccefkfuUy  to  be  brought  up  to  religion  and  to 
chriftianity.  Thefe  particulars  we  endt^voured  to 
by  before  you,  in  their  natural  connexion,  as  com- 
pletely as  we  could  without  running  into  a  prolixity 
that  would  have  been  un£aivourable  to  attention. 
This  field  however  is  fo  fertile  in  profitable  confide* 
rations,  that  we  have  refolved  to  give  it  ftill  a  little 
gleaning  ere  we  finally  take  leave  of  it ;  and  to  this 
purpofe  we  have  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  devoted  the 
prefent  moments. 

We  Ihall  therefore  deliver  to  you  a  few  general 
rales  and  obfervations  on  education,  which  may  at 
once  tend  to  facilitate  to  you  the  obfervance  of  the 
precepts  already  propounded,  and  encourage  you  in 
the  fteady-and  faithful  difcharge  of  this  trufl.  It  will 
at  the  fame  time  a£Ford  us  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending and  farther  illuftrating  feveral  of  the  reflec- 
tions and  propofitions  which  in  the  foregoing  trea- 
tifes  could  only  be  curforily  noticed ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  readily  grant  me  your  attention  once  more 
to  a  fubjeft  in  all  refpefts  of  fo  great  importance. 
There  are  five  or  fix  principal  rules  and  obfervations 
which  I  intend  this  morning  to  prefs  upon  you. 

The  firft  is  this.  Frequently  confider  what  fpe- 
cies  of  creatures  they  are  in  the  education  and  form- 
ation whereof  you  are  employed.  You  are  not  to 
confider  them  either  as  merely  animal  or  as  merely 

rational 


radonat  creatures.  On  the  fcale  of  being  man 
ftands  between  tlie  brute  and  the  angeL  He  is 
neither  to  be  degraded  to  the  former,  nor  elevated 
to  the  hitter.  But  in  him  fenfuality  and  reafon  are 
to  be  brought  into  agreement,  and  to  z&  with  one 
accord  at  the  attainment  of  the  fame  objed.  If 
then  you  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fenfual  appetites  of 
your  children ;  if  you  allow  them  peremptorily  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  outward  things  by  the 
imprei&ons  they  make  on  their  fenfes ;  if  you  train 
them  to  obedience  and  duty  entirely  by  fenfual 
pleafure  or  difpleafure ;  if  you  govern  them  only 
in  an  arbitrary,  a  defpotic  manner ;  you  then  forget 
the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  in  all  probability 
diey  will  never  rife  in  their  fentiments  and  aflfedions 
far  above  the  irrational  creation.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  require  of  them  in  their  juvenile  years  the 
gravity  and  fedatenefs  of  an  aged  philofopher  j  if 
you  impute  to  them  every  defeSt  of  confideration 
and  refledion  as  a  crime ;  if  you  expe£t  them  con- 
ftantly  to  aft  upon  the  moft  accurate  principles ;  if 
you  forbid  them  every  innocent  puerile  diverlion, 
and  endeavour  to  render  them  at  once  infenfible  to 
everything  that  afts  upon  their  fenfes  in  an  agree- 
able or  a  difagreeable  manner ;  if  you  continually 
exercife  them  in  the  fevereft  felf-denial :  you  forget 
the  infirmity  of  their  prefent  ftate,  you  forget  that 
they  are  human  creatures,  whofe  glory  confifls  not 
in  infenfiUiity  or  the  extirpation  of  their  fenfual 
appetites;  but  in  die  gradually  acquired  maflery 
VOL.  I.  H  over 
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over  them.  Avoid  both  thefe  extremes  with  equal 
care^  pious  hearers,  if  you  would  qualify  your  chil« 
dren  for  reaching  the  defign  of  their  being.  Teach 
them  neither  fondly  to  pamper  and  eflfeminate  their 
body,  nor  unneceffarily  to  mortify  and  torment  it. 
Teach  them  to  refped  and  provide  for  it  as  an  eifen- 
tial  part  of  man,  but  never  to  treat  it  as  the  moft 
important  part.  Let  them  enjoy  m  playful  mirth 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  recreations  of  focial  life, 
the  pleafure  of  moderate  exercife  and  liberty,  and 
all  the  harmlefs  joys  of  their  unthinking  age ;  let 
them  likewife,  for  their  future  caution,  feel  the  pain 
brought  on  by  accident  or  their  own  imprudence ; 
fbive  not  vainly  to  eradicate  their  natural  appetites 
for  pleafure,  for  applaufe,  for  honour,  for  quiet  and 
independence;  but  ftrive  to  temper  them  wifely, 
and  by  degrees  to  direct  them  to  the  worthieft  kinds 
of  pleafure,  of  applaufe,  of  honour,  of  quiet  and 
independence.  Teach  them  by  their  own  expe- 
rience and  that  of  others,  to  diftinguifh  appearance 
from  reality,  and  to  conneft  the  prefent  with  the 
fiiture.  Cultivate  their  underftanding  in  proportion 
as  their  fenfes  gro^  more  a£)ive,  and  become  more 
fufceptible  of  lively  impreflions ;  let  diiTipation  and 
reflection,  recreation  and  labour,  gaiety  and  feriouC- 
nefs,  take  place  of  each  other  in  due  rotation ;  and 
frequently  give  occafion  to  fuch  adions  of  virtue 
and  beneficence  as  may  draw  forth  the  whole  fend* 
bility  of  their  heart  in  generous  emotions.  Thus 
will  you  treat  them  as  creatures  pardy  fenfual  and 

partly 
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pdttlf  rational ;  and  thus  will  yoii  ever  be  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  true  deftination  of  man,  whdfe 
reafon  is  not  given  him  for  extirpating  his  fenfual 
appetites  and  inlUnds,  but  to  regulate  and  govern 
them. 

Another  leading  rule  in  education  is  this :  Endea* 
vour  by  the  propereft  means  to  keep  up  a  becoming 
deference  and  refped  for  yourfelf  in  your  children^ 
Upon  this  uncommonly  much  depends,  particularly 
in  the  firft  years  of  education ;  indeed  I  may  fay, 
everything  depends  upon  it.     If  your  children  arcJ 
to  be  rendered  wife  and  virtuous,  they  muft  in  their 
early  years  take  many  important  maxims  on  your 
bare  word,  and  on  that  authoifity  alone  believe  them 
to  be  true;   becaufe,  though  they  may  in  fome 
meafure  comprehend  them,  yet  the  reafon  of  them 
and  theii:  connexion  with  other  propofitions,  they 
cannot  yet  perceive.     They  muft  learn  to  obferve 
many  duties,  and  to  habituate  themfelves  to  many 
virtues,  the  influence  whereof  upon  their  prefent 
and  future  well-being,  and  the  well-being  of  fociety^ 
cannot  as  yet  be  made  fufliciently  plain  and  luminous 
to  them.      They  muft  have  fomebody  on  whofe 
decifion  they  can  fafely  rely,  to  regulate  their  own 
judgment  on  the  various  and  fo  often  contradiftoiy 
judgments  which  they  hear  pafled  by  others  on  the 
good  or  ill  qualities  of  things,  or  on  the  value  of 
certain  aSions,  and  which  they  know  not  how  to 
reconcile.     They  muft  in  fhort  learn  to  obey,  and 
frequently  from  obedience  alone  refift  their  inclina^ 

H  a  tions 
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dons  and  abflain  from  pleafure.  But  can  this  be 
brought  about,  fo  as  to  be  really  beneficial  to  their 
underftanding  tod  their  heart,  unlefs  you  are  greatly 
i^efpefted  by  them,  and  are  able  conftantly  to  main* 
tain  this  refpeft?  Few  parents  and  preceptors  however 
entertain  any  doubt  concerning  the  neceflity  of  this 
particular,  all  having  felf-love  enough  to  be  delirous 
of  refpefl  and  authority,  and  no  one  being  willing  to 
part  with  the  command  which  he  has,  or  thinks  he 
has  over  another.  But  the  way  in  which  this  refped: 
is  acc^iired  and  maintained  is  not  always  the  bed ;  it 
is.  often  faulty  in  a  high  degree ;  and  a  building  that 
is  raifed  on  a  bad  foundation  may  esdily  be  fhaken, 
it  may  be  demolifhed  by  any  trifling  accident.  If 
you  found  your  pefpe£t  merely  on  authority  and 
force;  if  you  endeavour  conftantly,  or  at  leaft 
ufually,  to  fupport  it  by  a  fcowling  brow,  by  harfh 
expreflions,  by  arbitrary  commands,  by  fevere  chaf* 
tifements,  by  an  imperious,  fuUen,  arrogant  behaf- 
viour;  if  you  abfolutely  require  on  all  occaiions 
implicit  obedience ;  if  youpunifh  every  the  flighteft 
iii6ingement  of  it  with  inflexible  feverity,  however 
various  the  caufe  and  efieds  of  it  may  be :  you  will 
indeed  fpread  fear  and  terror  around  you;  your 
children,  your  fcholars,  will  feel  the  weight  of  your 
authority^  and  will  fhmd  in  awe  of  the  difagreeable 
omfequences  of  your  difpleafure ;  but  you  will  make 
Haves  of  them,  impatiently  fubmitting  to  the  yoke 
you  lay  upon  their  necks,  and  ready  to  caft  it  off 

vA&nsf&c  they  tbask  they^  may  do  it  with  impunity^ 

If 
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If  you  would  build  this  deference^  this  refped  on  a 
firm  and  laiting  foundation ;  fee  that  your  diildren, 
your  fcholars,  acquire  a  good  ofMnion  c^  you,  that 
they  have  high  notions  of  your  underftanding  and 
<rf  your  integrity,  that  they  even  reckon  you  wife 
and  virtuous  and  by  wifdom  and  virtue  happy,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  leafl  doubt  of  your  aiming  at 
tfaar  good.  For  infufing  into  them  thefe  good 
oinnions  of  you,  it  is  not  necdfary  that  you  praife^ 
yourfelf,  or  comin^id  to  them  the  eminent  qualides 
of  your  mind  and  heart  and  the  propriety  of  your 
behaviour,  in  words ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  another 
ihould  do  fo  it  times  with  difcretion  and  in  a  natural 
and  eafy  manner  in  their  prefence.  Let  diem  only 
not  fee  anything  fooliih,  unbecoming,  inconfifbent^ 
much  lefs  bad  and  vicious,  in  your  difcourfes  imd 
adions,  do  but  follow  the  dictates  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  yourfelf  at  all  times  and  in  all  refpe&s,  and  as 
much  as  poffible  with  a  cheerful  countenance^  on 
which  no  trace  of  conflid  with  yourfelf,  or  any 
inward  repugnance  to  the  fuggeftions  of  confcience 
and  duty  appear.  Confider  your  children  as  atten- 
tive witnefles  and  fevere  judges  of  your  conduct ; 
and  rather  fly  from  them  with  all  fpeed,  when  you 
have  reafon  to  fear,  left  any  diforderly  paffion  fhould 
get  the  better  of  you,  or  you  Ihould  be  put  out  c^ 
temper  in  any  way  {hocking  and  offenfive  to  thenu 
Never  pronounce  on  any  fubje£t  without  fuffident 
knowledge  of  its  merits,  that   you  n^ay  not  be 
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reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  reverfing  your  judgment, 
Never  ad  without  good  reafons,  that  you  may  not 
be  aihamed  of  your  a£Hons,  and  may  fafely  repeat 
them  on  umilar  occafions.      Carefully  conceal  your 
own  faults  and  infirmities  from   them,   till  their 
reafon  be  flrong  enough  to  venerate  the  voice  of 
truth  and  the  injundtions  of  virtue  for  themfelves, 
and  without  reference  to  him  who  inculcates  upon 
them  the  doftrines  of  truth,  and  fets  before  them 
the  obligations  of  virtue.     Let  them  in  fhort  perceive 
how  much  you  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  how 
tenderly  you  love  them.     Rejoice  with  them  in  all 
the  good  that  happens  to  them,  and  think  it  no  dif- 
grace  to  take  part  with  them  at  times  in  their  inno- 
cent amufements.     Such  a  wife,  virtuous,  amiable 
and  prudent  a  demeanour  as  this  will  infallibly 
give  them  the  befl  opinion  of  you ;  and  this  opinion, 
fupported  by  filial  gratitude  and  aflfedion,  will  fhield 
them  on  moft  occafions  from  every  fedudion  to 
eiTor  and  vice.    The  reverence  they  have  for  you 
will  be  folid  and  permanent ;  it  will  add  force  and 
Clergy  to  all  your  r^monflrancesj  your  a0ertions, 
your  precepts  and  commands;  it  will  prevent  all 
pernicious  doubt  of  the  jufHce,  the  truth,  the  legiti- 
xnacy  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  them ;  it  will  render 
the  docility  and  obedience  of  your  children  or  your 
pupils,  no  lefs  cheerful  than  fmcere,  and  even  abun- 
dantly alleviate  to  yourfelf  the  difcharge  of  your 
duty, 
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'  A  third  principal  rule  in  bringing  up  children  is 
this :  In  the  education  of  your  children,  follow  fome 
particular  plan,  or  certain  fixt  principles  and  rules, 
adopted    on   mature    deliberation,   and   inflexibly 
adhere  to  them  as  far  as  is  poflible*    Since  in  the 
firfl:  periods  of  education,  as  I  have  already  more 
than  once  obferved,  far  more  depends  on  conftant 
exercife  in  duty  and  on  the  acqulfition  of  good 
habits,  than  on  formal  inftruftion ;  fo  a  ftrid  uni* 
formity  muft  neceffarily  be  obferved,  if  you  would 
have  that  exercife  to  grow  into  aptitude,  and  thefe 
good  habits  become  natural  and  efficacious.    The 
negled  of  this  rule  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  poor  eflfefls  of  much  otherwife  laudable  pains, 
employed  to  this  purpofe.      If  the  chief  perfons 
engaged  in  the  tuition  of  a  chUd  difagree  in  their 
fentiments,  opinions,  purpofes  and  principles,  and 
this  difagreement  be  manifefted  in  the  prefence  of  the 
child,  or  end  in  altercation  and  contention ;  or  if 
even  the  fame  perfoh,  for  want  of  fettled  principles, 
proceeds  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another, 
blames  and  punifhes  to-day  that  which  he  yefterday 
praifed  and  rewarded,  orders  to-day  what  he  yefter- 
day forbad,  ufes  to-day  an  immoderate  feverity  and 
to-morrow  an  exceffive  relaxation  and  indulgence  ; 
the  purpofes  of  education  can  never  be  attained* 
The  judgment  of  the  child  will  be  always  dubious 
and  wavering;    his  inclinations  and  views  always 
remain  unfettled  and  contradidory  ;  and  the  good 
coniideuce  he  naturally  has  in  his  parents  and  tuiors 
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inuft  ever  be  growing  weaker^  and  at  length  totally 
fail.  And  how  can  I  give  his  faculties  a  certain 
dire£Hon,  to  eafe  him  in  the  application  of  them,  if 
jbe  be  forced  to  apply  them  fo  often  to  oppofite  and 
iCon£yi£ting  matters  ?  How  can  I  nniake  his  duty 
agreeable  and  virtue  amiable  to  him,  if  be  has  one 
moment  reproof,  at  another  praife,  now  reward^ 
jQOw  correction  to  expeCl  from  it?  Beware  of 
thefe  too  common  faults,  you  that  are  entrufte^ 
with  the  bufinefs  of  education.  Confult  frequently 
tf^th  each  other  upon  it,  ye  fathers  and  mothers  ^ 
confult  likewife  upon  it  with  all  the  perfons  whpi 
inay  have  any  ihare  in  tl^e  educ^dpn  of  ypur  chjl* 
dren,  or  a  remarkable  influence  on  their  manners. 
Impart  to  each  other  your  obfervations  an4  expe- 
riences }  agree  upon  certain  ^  principles  and  rule$ 
of  conduA,  to  be  obfierved  among  you,  and  follow 
them  with  invariable  precifion.  Be  not  incon- 
liflent;  contradict  not  each  other;  much  rather 
concur  in  mutual  fupport;  build  upon  the  fame 
foundation ;  work  by  the  fame  plan ;  conftantly  go 
band  in  hand )  and  be  aflured,  that  fuch  uniform 
^d  hannonious  endeavours,  though  they  fhould 
^ven  be  erroneous  in  fome  refpeds,  will  bring  to 
eflfefl:  far  more  than  others,  which  though  better  in 
themfelves,  are  yet  fubjeft  to  many  alterations  and 
^[nany  contnulidlions. 

Fourthly,  be  firm  and  unwearied  in  the  profe<« 
cution  of  your  well-concerted  plan,  and  let  neither 
di^cultips  nor  ill  fuccels  divert  you  from  it.  Flatter 

not 
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not  yourfelf  with  the  hopes  of  completely  attaining 
your  beneficent  aim  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  months 
or  years*     Exped  not  that  every  good  feed  you  cafl: 
into  the  earth  Ihall  immediately  fprout  upward^, 
ajnd  bear  fruit  at  your  appointed  time.      It  may 
frequently  lie  long  buried  in  the  earth,  it  may  feem  ' 
totally  dead,  and  yet  at  length  continued  culture,  or 
fome   unexpe£ted    favourable   circumflance,    ihall 
reltore  it  to  life,  and  reward  your  patience  with  the 
hope$  of  a  blefled  faarveft.     Mzmy  leflbns  of  wildom 
muft  be  repeated  %   huncjired  times,   before    the 
teacher  fhall  be  able  to  deUver  them  \u  ^  way  fuited 
to  the  ^prehenfion  of  his  fcholan     Many  a  bad 
habit,  mmy  a  p^rverfe  trick,  muft  be  attacked  a 
hundred  times  in  vain,  ere  it  abates  of  its  force,  and 
gives  way  to  pra£tice  and  habits  of  a  contrary  caf^ 
Many  a  virtue  mufl  be  as  oft  recommended  without 
effed,  dll  at  length  it  appears  in  its  fuU  light,  and 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  child  or  the  youth,  in  the  form 
that  moves  his  heart  fo  as  to  gain  his  efleem  and 
Jove.      Intelligence  and  fenfibility  are   frequently 
very  late  in  their  appearance,  and  then  fhew  thom- 
ielves  at  once  in  fo  much  vigour,  as  more  than  com^ 
penfates  for  all  the  previous  attempts  that  were  inef- 
fedually  made  to  call  them  forth.     Wildom  and 
virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  are  advantages  not  to 
be  produced  at  once  and  without  pains :  they  are 
potentates  that  mufl  long  difpute  the  field  with 
folly  and  vice  before  they  can  get  the  command  c£ 

our 
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our  hearts.  Sdze  every  opportunity  to  affift  them 
in  this  conqueft  ;  never  be  weary  of  combating  the 
enemy  till  he  is  tired  out  with  your  oppofition, 
always  remembering,  that  the  years  of  childhood  and 
early  youth  are  only  adapted  to  fowing  and  not  to 
reaping.  Let  the  unfuccefsful  eflfefts  of  your  exer- 
tions make  you  continually  more  attentive  to  your- 
felf,  to  your  pupils,  and  to  every  the  leaft  external 
circumftance ;  but  let  them  not  render  you  difpirited. 
Look  for  the  caufe  of  it  rather  in  your  own  wrong 
method  of  proceeding,  than  in  the  impoffibility  of 
meeting  with  fuccefs;  and  let  not  your  vanity 
.  prevent  you  from  correcting  thefe  errors  as  foon 
as  you  difcover  them;  fo,  however,  as  that  this 
alteration  in  your  method  be  not  very  conlpicuous, 
left  it  fhould  weaken  the  confidence  your  pupils 
have  in  you.  Call  yourfelf  frequently  to  account 
for  the  diligence  and  fidelity  you  exert  in  this 
employment ;  converfe  upon  it  with  your  friends, 
and  avail  yourfelf  of  their  fagacity  and  experience ; 
and  if  fUU,  with  the  good  teflimony  of  your  con- 
fcience,  you*feil  of  your  aims,  or  but  very  imper- 
•fedly » reach  them,  you  mufl  comfort  yourfelf  with 
•the  feflection,  that  you  have  flrained  every  nerve  to 
do  all  you  could  with  the  means  and  faculties  granted 
•you  by  God,  and  that  under  the  government  of  a 
•wife  and  gracious  providence  even  thofe  honeft  en- 
deavours, whereof  we  do  not  difcem  the  fucce&, 
cannot  be  abfolutely  loft. 

That 
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That  you  may  not  be  difheartened  in  this  employ^ 
i)ient,  frequently  call  to  mind,  fifthly,  the  manifold 
and  great  advantages  you  may  derive  to  yourfelf  in 
regard  to  your  moral  charafter  or  your  intrinfic 
perfedlion  from  a  rational  and  chriftian  care  of  edu- 
cation.    As  long  as  we  live  upon  earth,  my  friends, 
fo  long  do  we  live  in  a  ftate  of  exercife  and  difcipline^ 
We  are  all  to  be  educated  to  a  better  life,  to  a 
fuperior  happinefs ;  and  this  education  ceafes  not  till 
death.     Here  we  can  never  fay,  that  we  are  as  wife, 
as  good,  as  virtuous,  as  we  may  be  and  become ;  and 
woe  to  them  who  think,  at  any  period  of  their 
lives,  that  they  have  reached  that  mark,  and  take  no 
more  pains  to  flrive  at  a  higher  perfedHon !     Soon 
will  they  lofe  even  the  ground  they  have  gained, 
and  find  themfelves  again  at  the  entrance  of  the 
courfe  which  they  had  half  completed.     Parents, 
teachers,  guardians,  if  you  love  yourfelves,  and  are 
defirous  of  correfponding  with  your  (ituation,  let  the 
buiinefs  of  education  which  is  your  bounden  duty, 
even  in  this  refpeft  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
you.     It  is  an  excellent  means  for  the  advancement 
of  your  own  perfeftion.     While  you  labour  with 
eamefbiefs  and  afliduity  in  forming  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  your  children  or  your  pupils,  you  are 
at  the  fame  time  procuring  new  advantages  to  your 
own }  while  you  are  endeavouring  to  make  others 
wife,  you  are  continually  becoming  wifer  yourfelves  ; 
while  you  are  labouring  to  improve  them,  your  own 
^prpvement  is  always  advancing.     The  faults  you 
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obferve  in  them  will  make  you  more  aftendve  to 
your  own,  will  ihew  you  them  in  all  their  alarming 
confequences,andfillyou  with  abhorrence  at  the  fight. 
The  diforderly  appetites  and  paiHons,  which  you  are 
endeavouring  to  moderate  and  abate  in  them,  will 
render  you  vigilant  to  every  attack  of  thefe  foes  to 
your  happinefs  and  peace,  and  always  fupply  you 
with  weapons  againft  them.     The  very  dread  you 
muft  always  be  under,  left  you  fay  or  do  fomething 
in  the  prefence  of  your  children  that  may  make  ill 
impreflions  upon  them,  will  preferve  you  from  many 
a  trip  ;  it  will  lay  you  under  a  wholefome  reftraint, 
and  at  length  make  the  practice  of  the  moft  arduous 
virtues  habitual  to  you.    What  you  now  do  only 
from  neceflity  and  prudence  or  from  affedion  to 
your  children  and  fcholars,  you  will  do  in  time 
from  inclination  and  prindple,  from  love  to  God 
and  a  delight  in  virtue.    Befides,  you  will  find  a 
dioufand  opportimities  for  acquiring  more  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  particularly  of  your 
own }  for  detecting  its  fecret  wiles  and  its  difhoneft 
views;  for  applying  the  precepts  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  more  fuccefsfuUy  to  yourfelf  j  and  by  num« 
berlefe  exerdfes  and  maxims  of  prudence,  rendering 
your  duty  continually   more    eafy  and  plealant. 
What  advantages,  my  friends !     Can  we  ever  too 
dearly  buy  them  ?    Shall  we  have  any  reafon  to  fay, 
evtn  when  our  endeavours  have  not  profpered  to 
Ac  extent  of  our  wiihes  in  regard  of  others,  that  we 
have  fpent  our  ftrength  in  vain,  fmce  it  is  apparent 
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that  fo  much  at  leaft  accrues  from  it  to  our  perfonal 
advantage. 

Laftly,  often  roufe  yourfelf  to  diligence  in  the 
buiinefs  of  education  by  lively  ideas  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  it.  Above  all  things  let  your  own  expe« 
rience  inform  you  of  the  great  influence  a  good  or 
bad  education  has  on  all  the  future  years  of  life. 
If  you  have  yourfelf  enjoyed  a  good  education; 
frequently  call  to  mind  how  much  you  are  beholden 
to  it;  from  how  many  faults  and  excefles  it  has 
preferved  you;  what  numberlefs  times  you  have 
felt  the  force  of  the  good  principles  you  received 
from  your  parents  or  teachers,  to  your  profit  and 
delight ;  how  much  it  has  fcudlitated  the  difcharge 
of  your  duties,  that  you  were  accuftomed  to  them 
betimes,  and  that  you  were  taught  to  combine  them 
with  the  idea  of  pleafure ;  how  fkr  you  are  advanced 
in  this  or  the  other  rare  and  difficult  virtue,  becaufe 
you  were  exercifed  in  it  before  you  became  ^c• 
quainted  with  vice ;  how  many  alleviations  and 
comforts  you  have  found  in  adverfe  circumflances 
and  in  the  hour  of  diflrefs,  becaufe  you  were  taught 
rightly  to  judge  of  the  value  of  things  and  to  prize 
and  apply  the  confolations  of  religion ;  and  then  aik 
yourfelf  whether  you  do  not  wifli  your  children  the 
fame  advantages,  and  whether  you  fhall  not  make 
yourfelf  the  moft  juft  and  mod  cutting  reproaches,  if 
by  your  fault  they  are  forced  to  forego  them  ?  — • 
On  the  contrary  have  you  had  a  bad  or  even  no  very 
good  education ;  frequently  call  to  mind  the  ini£> 
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chiefs  that  have  thence  arifen  to  you,  and  whicil 
probably  ftill  arife*    Say  often  to  yourfelf,  are  not 
the  faults  I  flill  moft  frequently  commit  and  which  t 
fipd  the  niofl  difficult  to  refift,  the  faults  which  werc5 
the  lead  oppofed  in  my  childhood  and  earlied  youth^ 
or  treated  as  indifferent  things  by  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  my  education  ?    Are  not  the  unruly  paffions 
which  ftill  the  moft  frequently  carry  me  away  and 
moft  deftroy  my  repofe  and  happinefs,  the  very  fame 
which  were  moft  indulged  in  my  childhood  and 
earlieft  youth,  or  even  flattered  and  encouraged? 
Are  not  the  precepts  of  wifdom  and  duty,  to  the 
obfervance  of  which  I  am  even  now  obliged  to  ufe 
effort,  the  very  fan^j  that  I  formerly  could  tranfgrefs 
and   adually  did  tranfgrefs    without  fcruple  and 
without   alarm,   becaufe   I   faw  them  tranfgreffed 
without  reluftance  by  thofe  under  whofe  care  I  wa8 
placed  ?     Are  not  the  virtues  which  now  coft  me 
moft  pains  and  confli£k  and  felf-denial  to  pradife,  the 
very  fame  in  which  I  was  formerly  feldom  or  never 
exercifed  ?     And  fhall  I  not  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power  to  fave  my  children  all  this  pains,  this  ftruggle^ 
this  conftraint,  this  conflid  with  themfelves,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  evil  paflions,  to 
make  what  is  difficult  to  me  eafy  to  them,  to  render 
the  narrow  path  of  life,  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  as 
finooth  and  pleafant  as  it  can  be  to  them,  and  as 
now  it  would  have  been  to  me,  if  I  had  had  a  better 
education?     Shall  I  give  them  caufe  hereafter  to 
think  on  me  with  difpleafure,  to  groan  under  the 
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fad  effedb  of  my  negligence  probably  all  their 
lives,  and  load  me  with  deferved  reproaches  for  it  ? 
Again^  add  reflefiKon  to  what  your  own  expe- 
rience tells  you  on  the  fubjed,  and  let  that  like  wife 
teach  you  the  exceeding  great  importance  of  edu- 
cation. Reprefent  to  yourfelf  how  durable  the  firft 
impreffions  generally  are  which  we  receive  of  natural 
and  moral  objefts ;  how  deep  the  firft  doftrines, 
principles,  affedions,  habits,  whether  good  or  bad, 
(bike  root  in  the  human  foul ;  how  great  in  par- 
ticular the  force  of  example ;  how  much  the  under- 
ftanding  and  temper  of  the  childifh,  juvenile,  and 
manly  age  are  dependent  on  each  other,  how  firmly 
they  are  grounded  in  each  other,  and  therefore  how 
much  is  effeded  by  the  firft  formation  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Frequently  reprefent  to  yourfelf,  that 
your  children,  your  fcholars,  will  ceafe  in  time  to  be 
children  or  fcholars ;  that  they  will  fliortly  obtain 
the  full  ufe  of  their  liberty,  and  be  left  to  the 
management  of  themfelves;  that  they  then  enter 
into  various  connexions  with  other  perfons ;  that 
they  will  probably  fill  important  ports  in  the  church 
or  the  ftate;  that,  in  whatever  ftation  they  are 
placed,  they  will  have  always  a  greater  or  lefs 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  many  others ;  that  they 
probably  may  make  thoufands  either  happy  or 
unhappy,  according  as  their  temper  and  condud: 
ihall  be  framed :  and  then  advert  to  the  important 
confequences  which  a  good  or  bad  education  may. 
and  muft  have  in  all  thefe  refpeds.    Think  on  the 
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great  and  lafting  fervice  you  afford  by  a  wife  and 
ehriftian  education  to  the  whole  body  of  fociety,  and 
compare  it  with  the  immenfe  and  irreparable  injury 
you  bring;  upon  it  by  the  omiflion  or  negleft  of  thb 
duty.  Figure  to  yourfelf  in  particular  the  influ- 
ence which  the  education  you  give  your  children 
dr  your  fcholars,  will  have  on  the  education  they 
will  hereafter  beftow  on  their  children  or  fcholars ; 
and  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  committing  errors^ 
which  the  reverence  wherein  you  are  held  will  in  a 
manner  fanftion,  and  which  may  be  even  injurious 
to  \our  cl'il Wren's  ciiildrtti,  to  remote  pofterity. 

To  conclude,  tranfport  yourfelf,  for  giving  more 
force  and  efficacy  to  thefe  confiderations ;  fre- 
quently tranfport  yourfelf  in  imagination  to  youf 
death-bed  ;  and  there  let  your  children  and  dieir  off;-- 
fpring  be  gathered  round  you«  Aflc  yourfelf,  what 
at  that  time  will  contribute  moft  to  your  repofe  and 
to  your  confolation  ?  Will  it  be  the  recolleftion  of  the 
multiplicity  of  diffipations  and  diverfions  you  havrf 
ftared  in,  to  the  negled  of  their  careful  and  chrif- 
tian  education ;.  or  the  thoughts  on  die  continued 
and  eartiefl:  pains  you  have  employed  in  tndning  up' 
your  children  to.  vhtue  ?  Will  it  be  the  idea  of  the? 
riches  and  jewels  that  you  leave  to  your  heirs,  and 
the  other'  outward  diftindtions  you  have  procured 
them  ;  or  the  fentiment  of  the  wife  leflbns,  and  the 
virtuous  and  godly  example  you  have  fet  before 
them  ?  Would  you  then  remain  firm  to  the  princi^ 
pies  and  maxims  you  have  communicated  to  them, 
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tod  enjoin  them  with  your  dying  lips  what  you  have 
conftantly  recommended  to  them  by  your  words 
and  deeds;  or  would  you  then  fee  yourfelf  con- 
fined to  alter  your  language,  to  condemn  youf 
own  principles  and  your  own  condud,   to  warn 
them  of  the  fatal  influence  of  it,  and  to  reprefent 
to  them,  as  things  which  have  miferably  deceived 
you,  and  are  unworthy  of  efteem  and  love,  what  you 
have  taught  them  to  efteem  and  to  prize  above  all 
things  ?    Which  will  render  your  departure  from 
them  moft  eafy  ?    If  you  can  fay  to  them :  I  leave 
you  in  the  pofleflion  of  treafures,  of  honour,  of 
power,  of  all  the  means  to  procure  the  pleafures  olF 
fenfe,  and  to  gratify  your  paflions ;  or  if  you  are 
able  to  addrefs  them  thus :  I  leave  you  wifdom  and 
virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  as  the  guides  and  com- 
panions of  your  life,  and  the  favour  of  heaven  and 
the  hope  of  a  blefled  immortality  for  your  lafting 
comfort?     Oh  what  reproaches,  what  anguifh  of 
mind,  what  flings  of  confcience,  muft  neglefted 
education  caufe  to  parents,  or  teachers  and  guar- 
dians, in  the  laft  days  and  hours  of  their  life,  on 
beholding  their  children,  or  their  wards  and  pupils, 
through  their  fault  running  the  career  of  folly  and 
vice;   when  they  reprefent  to  themfelves  all  the 
dreadful  confequences  their  negligent  condud  may 
and  probably  will  produce  to  their  remote,  ftiU 
unborn,  pofterity ;  when  they  refled  on  the  ac- 
^count  they  muft  fhortly  give  to  the  omnifcient 
VOL*  u  1  judge 
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judge  of  the  univerfe ;  when  they  tranfport  them- 
felves    by    meditation     into    the    eternal    worlds 
and  have  reafon  to  fear  that  they  fhall  there  be 
accufed  by  their  children  and  defcendants  as  the 
occafion  of  their  ruin !     Can  you  conceive  a  more 
deplorable  condition  than  this  ?  —  On  the  other 
hand,  how  vaft  muft  be  the  pleafure,  how  tranfport- 
ing  the  joy,  which  muft  diflFufe  itfelf  through  the 
fouls  of  parents  and  teachers  at  their  departiu'e 
from  the  prefent  fcene,  on  beholding  thofe  who  were 
committed   to    their    care   proceeding    along    the 
path  of  wifdom  and  virtue ;  when  they  contemplate 
them   as   good,   ufeful,    pious   perfons,    citizens^ 
parents,  teachers,  magiftrates,  fubjefts ;  when  they 
think  on  the  bleffed  influence  of  their  fentitnents 
and  example  on  the  general   happinefs   of  their 
brethren ;  when  they  have  juft  reafon  to  confider 
themfelves   in  the   light   of   benefeftors  both   to 
the  prefent  and  the  future  generations  of  mankind, 
and  thence  obtain  the  well-founded  hope  of  rejoin- 
ing them  hereafter  in  a  better  world  who  were  the 
deareft  to  them  here,  and  of  enjoying  in  their 
fodety  the  fruits  of  their  mutual  integrity  1    What 
feelings,  my  friends !    What  profpefts !     How  glo- 
rioufly  will  they  be  recompenfed  for  their  pains 
and  c^dre,  how  richly  will  they  be  remunerated  for 
whatever  vain  and  tranfient  pleafures  they  may 
'have  facrificed  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  thar  duty ! 
Oh  may  you  all  who  have  any  ihare  in  the  buii« 
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hefs  of  education,  or  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
ity  hereafter  tafte  the  fweets  of  this  reward,  and 
be  animated  now  by  the  idea  of  it  to  perfevering 
fidelity  in  the  execution  of  this  moft  iacred  of 
trufts! 


1  d 


«*■ 


SERMON   VI. 

Some    of  the  principal  and  moft   ufual  Faults  in 

Education. 


/^  OD,  by  the  conftiturion  which  thou  haft  efta- 
^^  blifhed'  in  nature,  the  children  of  men  are 
bom  in  an  extremely  feeble  and  dependent  con- 
dition. Far  more  weak  and  dependent,  liable  to 
far  more  accidents  than  the  beafts  of  the  field,  they 
make  their  entrance  on  this  ftate  of  being.  And  it 
is  only  by  flow  degrees,  not  till  late,  that  they  arrive 
at  greater  ftrength  and  independence.  But  this  alfo 
is  the  arrangement  of  thy  wife  paternal  kindnefs. 
It  is  thy  defign  to  elevate  us  far  above  the  brute 
creation,  by  forming  us  into  rational,  moral  crea- 
tures; and  this  cannot  be  effeded  but  by  inter- 
courfe  with  other  already  more  evolved  creatures, 
not  without  continual  inftru£Hon  from  them ;  and 
this  intercourfe,  this  inftru£tion  would  not  take 
place,  if  thou  hadft  not  fo  intimately  conneded  us 
together  and  made  us  fo  dependent  on  each  other. 
O  everlafting  Father,  we  adore  thy  will,  and  thank 

thee 
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thee  for  the  connexions  in  which  thou  haft  placed 
us  both  with  our  parents  and  with  our  children,  and 
for  the  manifold  advantages  thou  haft  granted  us 
thereby.  Blels  to  the  furtherance  of  thy  gracious 
purpofes  in  this  refped,  the  confiderations  in  which 
we  are  now  about  to  engage.  Let  us  attentively 
and  impartially  hearken  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and 
with  willing  obedience  follow  her  fuggeftions  and 
precepts.  Thefe  and  all  other  mercies  we  implore 
thee  to  grant  us  in  the  name  of  our  faviour  Jefus, 
who  in  every  good  leflbn  and  example  is  the  fpotlefs 
pattern  of  our  condud,  and  who  alfo  taught  us  in 
what  form  it  behoves  us  to  prelent  our  requefts  imto 
thee.     Our  father,  &c. 


EPHES.  VI.   4. 

Ye  fathers^  —  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 

the  Lord. 

A  S  the  education  of  children,  the  formation  of 
^  their  mind  and  their  heart,  is  undoubtedly  the 
moft  important,  fo  likewife  is  it  the  moft  arduous  talk 
of  parents.  When  we  confider  how  much  depends 
on  the  firft  impreilions  that  are  made  on  the  human 
mind ;  how  deep  they  fink,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  efface  them  afterwards ;  when  we  confider  how 
ftrong  and  almoft  invincible  the  authority  of  pre- 
judice and  cuftom  is,  and  how  much  trouble  it  cofls 
us  to  forfake  the  way  we  have  often  trod,  on  which 

13  we 
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We  hate  found  many  comforts  and  fadsfa^ons,  aii4 
which  we  have  long  taken  for  the  fafeft  and  the 
beft :  "rtre  muft  infallibly  percdve  of  what  infinite 
moment  it  is,  whether  we  imbibe  good  or  bad,  true 
or  falfe  principles  and  rules  of  condud:  early  in  our 
youth,  whether  the  goods  and  advantages  of  thii( 
World  are  reprefented  to  us  in  this  manner  or  in 
that,  whether  we  are  imbued  with  groveling  or 
generous  fentiments,  whether  virtue  and  piety  are 
inflilled  into  us,  or  whether  our  hearts  are  allured 
to  vice  and  to  a  contempt  for  God  and  Ghrift. 
Everything  afterwards  turns  out  accordingly.  We 
have  accordingly  more  or  fewer  difficulties  to  con-, 
quer  on  the  way  of  virtue ;  and  accordingly  will  it 
be  eafier  or  harder  for  us  to  reach  our  deftination, 
and  to  be  happy  here  and  hereafter.  How  impor- 
tant therefore  on  thefe  confiderations  muft  the  edu« 
cation  of  children  be !  But  on  the  other  hand  how 
arduous  the  undertaking !  When  we  confider  how 
much  attention,  intelligence,  care,  patience  and  per- 
feverance  afe  requiiite,  and  how  much  pains  it 
demands,  to  oppofe  the  current  of  general,  but  not 
therefore  the  lefs  hurtful  manners  and  cuftoms; 
when  we  confider,  what  a  diverfity  there  is  in  the 
natural  capacities,  the  propenfities  and  charafters  of 
ihabkind,  how  eafily  we  may  run  into  extremes 
rither  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  by  being  too 
IfeVere  or  too  lenient,  and  how  often  we  are  tempted 
tb  indolence  and  relaxation  in  our  efforts,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  ever  reaping  the  fruit  we  expeftedl 

from 
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from  them :  we  muft  foon  find,  that  this  tafk  pre- 
fuppofes  confiderable  abilities,  and  is  attended  with 
much  trouble.  However,  the  more  certain  it  isi 
pious  hearers,  that  the  education  of  children  is  an 
extremely  important  and  difficult  bufinefs,  fo  much 
the  more  reafon  had  the  apoftle  to  exhort  chriitians 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition  of  the  Lord ;  and  fo  much  the  lefs  will  you 
be  diifatisfied  with  me,  if  I  difcourfe  to  you  to-day  on 
a  duty  of  fuch  univerfal  obligation,  which  is  fo  fel- 
dom  obferved  with  due  care,  and  yet  on  the  obfer- 
vance  whereof  the  welfare  of  thofe  that  are  the 
deareft  to  us  in  a  great  meafure  depends.  But,  as 
the  fubjed  is  too  copious  to  be  treated  of  at  once  in 
its  full  extent,  I  fhall  do  no  more  at  prefent  than 
warn  you  of  fome  of  the  principal  and  moft  ufual 
miftakes  in  the  education  of  children.  Do  thou^ 
o  God,  thyfelf  difpofe  the  hearts  of  my  hearers  to  a 
ready  acceptance  of  thefe  fuggeftions,  and  excite 
them  to  the  fedthful  application  of  them.  Difpell 
by  the  light  of  truth,  the  prejudices  that  may  have 
hitherto  flood  in  their  way,  and  let  the  fruit  of  this 
difcourfe  be  manifefled  in  the  virtuous  conduft  of 
the  children  whom  thou  hafl  entrufled  to  them ! 

The  firfl  fault  I  obferve  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren is  this,  that  fenfuality  is  allowed  to  gain  the 
afcendancy  over  them,  and  that  this  fource  of  moral 
corruption  is  not  fufficiently  checked.  The  creator 
has  doubtlefs  given  us  the  fenfes  for  wife  and  good 
purpofes.    They  are  the  means  whereby  we  acquire 

I  4  our 
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pur  firft  conceptions  and  ideas.  They  fupply  ouy 
reafon  with  matter  for  thought  and  confideration. 
They  warn  us  of  what  is  pernicious,  what  may  hurt 
pur  body,  impair  our  health,  and  deftroy  our  life* 
They  are  inftruments  by  which  the  author  of  our 
nature  has  made  us  fufceprible  of  various  pleafure ; 
and  we  fhould  run  counter  to  his  will,  were  we 
entirely  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  this  pleafure,  or  hold 
it  to  be  abfolutely  fmful.  By  means  of  the  images 
of  outward  things  which  we  acquire  by  the  fenfes, 
fenfations  are  produced  in  us,  which  in  many  clafes 
are  able  of  themfelves  alone,  to  give  the  needful 
vivacity  to  our  determinations,  and  to  guard  us 
from  the  detriment  which  cold  and  tedious  delibe- 
ration in  limited  creatures  like  us  might  occaflon  ; 
fenfations  that  irrefiflibly  impel  us  to  many  a£dons, 
which  we  fhould  either  totally  negleft,  or  which  we  - 
Ihould  not  perform  with  due  promptitude  and 
fpirit,  were  we  barely  direfted  by  the  decifions  of 
reafon.  But,  ufeful  and  neceffary  as  fenfible  repre- 
fentations  and  feelings  are  in  all  thefe  refpe&s  ;  no 
lefs  baleful  is  the  influence  they  have  on  our  cha- 
radker  and  our  conduft,  if  we  depend  too  much 
upon  them,  if  we  fubmit  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
by  them.  This  however  happens  whenever  we 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  value  of  external  objefts 
merely  by  the  impreflion  they  make  on  our  fenfes ; 
whenever  we  fo  far  addift  ourfelves  to  fenfual 
pleafures,  and  thereby  ftrengthen  our  natural  abhor- 
rence to  whatever  is  unpleafant  and  painful,  that 

we 
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we  cannot  deny  ourfelves  the  former  without  eK* 
treme  uneafinefs,  nor  fubmit  to  the  latter  without 
many  inward  ftruggles  or  much  outward  coercion  j 
that  we  always,  or  generally  at  leaft,  prefer  a  prefent 
pleafure  to  a  future,  though  the  future  one  be  much 
greater  and  more  lading  than  the  prefent ;  and  that 
we  are  more  careful  to  avoid  a  trifling  prefent  evil, 
than  by  a  voluntary  endurance  of  it  to  be  exempted 
from  a  future  one  that  is  much  more  confiderable 
and  much  more  lading.     In  him  that  is  fo  minded, 
fenfuality  ha^  the  upper  hand.     But  how  fertile  iix 
pernicious  confequences !     Is  it  not  fenfuality  that 
deprives  the  foul  of  its  vigour,  degrades  it  to  z, 
lower  rank  of  creatures,   and  teaches  a  man  to 
think  and  ^Gt  as  if  he  were  entirely  carnal  ?    Is  it 
not  fenfuality,  which  by  direding  all  his  thoughts 
and  afie£tions  folely  to  the  prefent    and  vifible, 
deprives  him  of  all  avidity  and  capacity  for  employ- 
ment about  fpiritual  and  heavenly  objeSs,  for  raifing 
himfelf  to  the  invifible  deity,  and  agreeably  to  hi$ 
deftination  providing  for  the  future  world?     Is  it 
not  fenfuality  that  infpires  the  generality  of  perfons 
with  an  infuperable  abhorrence  for  everything  that 
is  called  labour  and  pains,  that  requires  a  particular 
exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  a  painful 
oppoiition  to  our  cupidity,  and  thus  hinders  them 
from  being  anything  more  in  virtue  and  piety  than 
young  beginners  ?     Is  it  not  fenfuality  that  for  the 
fame  reafon  renders  it  fo  difficult,  nay  impoffible  for 
them  to  prefer  the  general  profperitjr  to  their  own 

private 
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priyate  emolument,  to  facrifice  any  pleafares  and 
accommodations  to  their  duty  and  the  happinefs  of 
their  brethren,  and  to  engage  in  fuch  affairs  as  are 
of  the  highefl:  utility  to  fociety,  but  unpleafant  and 
troublefome  in  themfelves?  In  fhort,  is  it  not 
fenfuality  which  difables  them  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  rational  and  immortal  creatures,  the  dignity 
of  true  chrifUans,  to  form  themfelves  upon  the 
model  of  holinefs  which  their  redeemer  gave  them, 
and  to  purfue  fuch  a  courfe  as  is  confiltent  with  a 
citizen  and  inheritor  of  heaven  ?  But  in  general  do 
we  take  the  neceffary  pains  for  preventing  thefe  fad 
effe^  of  a  predominant  fenfuality,  by  a  careful  and 
prudent  education  of  children,  and  thus  to  cafe 
them  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duties  ?  Do  we  ftrive 
to  keep  their  propenfity  to  fenfual  pleafure  within 
due  bounds  ?  Do  we  check  the  growth  of  it  by 
ph>per  vigilance  and  precaution  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
endeavour  all  we  can  to  ftrengthen  this  propenfity, 
and  to  aflifl:  it  in  gaining  the  afcendancy  over 
reafon  ?  How  are  children  in  general  incited  to  the 
obfervance  of  their  duty,  to  induftry  and  applica- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  by  promifing  them  fuch  objefts  as 
flatter  their  fenfes,  pleafe  their  palate,  amufe  their 
fight,  &c.  ?  How  are  they  deterred  from  the  com- 
miflion  of  this  or  that  folly  or  fault  ?  Is  it  not 
by  threatening  them  with  fuch  punifhments  as  caufe 
them  bodily  pain,  or  by  depriving  them  of  fuch 
benefits  and  diftinftions  as  moft  agreeably  affeft 
their  fenfes  ?  Are  not  thus  all  their  thoughts,  appe- 
tites 
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thcs  and  views  direfted  to  fenfible  objefts  ?  Are 
fhey  not  thus  accuftomed  to  proceed  in  their  deter- 
minations and  aftions  merely  according  to  the  fen- 
fible pleafure  or  difpleafure  they  have  to  hope  or  to 
fear  from  it  ?  And  when  they  have  thus  thought, 
judged  and  z&ed  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  a  greater 
number  of  years,  how  difficult  muft  it  be  for  them 
afterwards  to  conduft  themfelves  by  other  rules  and 
upon  other  principles,  and  to  oppofe  and  abandon 
kaUts  that  have  ftruck  fuch  deep  roots  within! 
How  ftrange  muft  all  that  appear  to  them  which 
treafon  and  religion  tell  us  of  temperance,  of  mode- 
ration, of  felf-denial  and  of  maftering  our  lufts  and 
appetites!  How  prompt  they  will  be  to  dedde 
upon  all  thefe  as  extravagant  demands,  as  impofiible 
attainments  and  unneceflary  purfuits,  and  to  exclaim 
with  thofe  jews  of  old :  This  is  an  hard  faying,  who 
<an  hear  it?  Nay,  how  eafily  may  they  thence  be 
induced  even  to  rejeft  religion  and  virtue  as  too 
auftere  governors,  and  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
groffeft  exceffes !  Lamentable  profpefts  for  parents, 
who  ftill  retain  fome  fear  of  God,  and  have  the  wel- 
fere  of  their  children  at  heart ! 

Would  you  preferve  your  children  from  thefe 
deviations:  do  your  utmoft  to  prevent  fenfuality 
from  gaining  the  afcendant  in  their  breafts.  Strive 
to  encourage  them  to  obedience  and  duty  more  by 
rational  reprefentations  fuited  to  their  capacities  of 
the  influence  their  conduft  muft  have  on  their 

future 
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future  welfare,  than  by  the  prefsnt  and  vifiWe 
pleafures  of  fenfe.  Begin  to  cultivate  their  minds  as 
early  as  poilible.  Teach  them  betimes  to  attend  to 
the  natural  good  and  ill  confequences  of  their  a^ion^. 
Endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  a  predominant  love 
of  order  and  truth.  In  regard  to  their  diet,  their 
apparel,  their  employment  and  mode  of  life,  avoid 
everything  that  may  adminifter  to  indolence,  effe- 
minacy, and  a  too  delicate  fenfibility.  Shew  them 
no  particular  tokens  of  compaiSon  even  when  fome 
flight  mifliap  befalls  them,  or  if  they  fuffer  very 
tolerable  pains,  and  treat  thefe  accidents  and  thefe 
pains  as  trifles  undeferving  of  attention.  Set  not 
too  great  a  value  on  their  puerile  amufements. 
Accuftom  them  by  degrees  to  view  fuch  objeds  as 
are  agreeable  to  them  and  are  harmlefs  in  them* 
felves,  to  obferve  whatever  is  beautiful  and  excellent 
in  them,  and-  to  difcourfe  of  them  with  others, 
without  any  violent  longings  after  them,  or  immo- 
derate trouble  at  the  want  of  them.  But  exerdfe 
them  principally  in  this,  to  refrain  at  times  from  aa 
allowable  pleafure,  or  abruptly  to  leave  it,  for  the 
difcharge  of  fome  higher  duty,  or  the  performance 
of  fome  weightier  bufinefs;  and  evince  greater 
fatisfadion  at  thefe  proofs  of  rational  obedience, 
than  at  all  other  demonfl:rations  of  afliduity  and 
addrefs.  In  thefe  exerdfes  confifls  all  real  virtue 
during  the  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline  and  trial ;  and 
it  is  impoflible  without  them  to  arrive  at  any  fuperiojr 
degree  of  proficiency  in  it. 

A  fecond 
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A  fecond  no  lefs  noxious  and  common  error  ia 
the  education  of  children,  is  that  pains  are  taken  to 
cherifli  their  pride,  inftead  of  reprefljng  it,  aiid 
inftead  of  giving  them  a  modeft  and  humble  opinion 
of  themfelvee.     There  is  no  vice  that  more  early^  or 
more  eafily  takes  polTeflTion  of  the  human  heart  than 
pride ;  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  more  u]U>ecoming  us, 
feeble,  neceflitous  and  (inful  creatures,  none  that 
keeps  us  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  leads  us  into  more  perilous  by-paths 
than  this.     We  are  naturally  but  too  much  inclined 
to  account  ourfelves  hr  greater  and  better  than  we 
aftually  are.    If  this  difpofition  be  ftrengthened  and 
encouraged  in  our  yoimger  years,  it  foon  fo  capti« 
vates  and  binds  us,  that  afterwards  we  may  very 
often  labour  in  vain  to  free  ourfelves  from  its  tyran- 
nical fway.     It  has  the  art  of  dazzling  us  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  us  from  feeing  our  own  faults 
and  infirmities,  and  therefore  from   ever  fetting 
ourfelves  in  earned  to  correft  them.     It  makes  us 
deaf  to  the  admonitions  and  fuggeilions  of  our 
teachers,  our  friends,  nay  of  our  own  confcience. 
It  prevents  us  on  important  occafions  from  feeking 
information,  counfel  and  ailiftance  from  others,  as 
we  afcribe  more  wifdom,  prudence  and  force  'to 
ourfelves  than  we  in  fadt  poffefs.     We  then  defpife 
the  temptations  to  ill,  and  are  plunged  into  them 
before  we  are  able  to  take  the  proper  precautiqns 
againft  them.  We  give  ourfelves  little  or  no  trouble 
about  improving  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  imagining 
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We  have  already  brought  ourfelves  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  perfeddon  in  them.  We  find  in  (hort  a 
thouiand  difEcukies  both  in  the  doditines  and 
precepts  of  chrilUanity,  becaufe  they  are  at  Vanaace 
%ich  our  high  conceits  and  our  finful  pailions  ;  and 
4he  terms  whereon  we  are  offered  grace  and  ial- 
<-vation  by  the  gofpel,  difpleafe  us,  bccaufe  they  are* 
in  oppoiition  to  our  pride.  Can  we  then  ever  be 
40O  early  or  too  eameft  in  4rombatmg  this  foe  to  our 
perfection  and'  happineis  ?  Can  we  ever  be  too 
careful  in  refufing  it  accefs  to  the  hearts  of  chil«« 
dren?  But  is  this  indeed  always  done^  pious 
hearers?  Do  we  endeavour  to  infpire  them  widi 
modefl  and  humble  opim(xis  of  tbemfelves  ?  No ! 
On  the  contrary,  we  generally  negled;  nothing  that 
can  beget  and  nourifh  in  them  felf-conceit.  They 
are  taught  to  have  high  notions  of  their  beauty,  or 
of  their  illuftrious  pedigree,  or  of  other  infignificant 
diltindions.  Every  judicious  anfwer  they  give  is 
held  up  for  admiration,  every  laughable  trick  by 
whidi  they  amufe  us  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fign  of 
peculiar  acutenefs  and  ingenuity.  Thefe  ambiguous 
proo:^  of  their  wit  are  repeated  in  their  prefence,  and 
everybody  contributes  to  heighten  the  encomiums 
which  they  do  not  deferve.  Every  inflance  of 
'induftry  or  obedience  is  attributed  to  them  as  a  pe- 
-culiar  merit ;  while  nothing  more  fhould  be  done 
than  affuring  them  that  in  this  refped  they  have 
fulfilled  their  duty,  and  thus  attended  to  their  own 
advantage.     Some  people  require  their  children  to 
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be  fhewn  almoft  the  fame  tokens  of  reverence  as 
are  due  to  perfons  advanced  in  life,  and  even' pre- 
tend to  be  aflfronted  when  they  are  treated  by  others 
as  children.  So  much  intereft  is  taken  in  all  that 
concerns  them,  in  fupplying  their  wants  before  they 
are  fe^t,  in  gratifying  their  wifhes  the  inftant  they 
are  formed,  that  they  mud  of  neceffity  imagine 
themfelves  important  members  of  fociety  and  in- 
vefted  with  a  diflinguiihed  ftation  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand  all  their  follies  and  faults  are  readily 
excufed,  even  though  they  proceed  from  premedi- 
tated malice.  All  is  attributed  to  childiih  playfiil- 
nefs,  to  the  want  of  confideration  and  attention;  at 
leafl  they  are  excufed  to  others  on  this  fcore,  that 
the  children  may  be  fpared  what  is  in  h&,  a  falutary 
(hame  and  confufion ;  and  thus  they  are  accuftomed 
to  prize  above  all  things  the  empty  praifes  of  men, 
and  to  give  themfelves  more  concern  about  the 
vain  appearance  than  the  efTentials  of  reftitude  and 
virtue.  But  who  does  not  fee  that  this  nourifties 
pride  in  their  heart,  and  baniflies  true  humility 
from  it  ? 

Would  you  guard  your  children  from  this  vice 
fo  fruitful  in  pernicious  eftefts,  you  whom  God  has 
made  parents,  guardians  and  tutors ;  often  remind 
them  of  the  feeble,  neceflitous,  impotent  and  depen- 
dent  condition  they  are  in.  Set  no  higher  value  on 
their  capacities  and  good  qualities  than  they  actually 
■  have.  Teach  them  to  confider  all  as  the  unmerited 
\gift  of  the  Moft  High,  who  never  allows  us  to  exalt 
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ourfelves  above  others,  but  has  made  it  our  itiod 
mdifpenfable  duty  by  all  meand  to  ferve  others  and 
be  lifeful  to  them.     Commend  them  but  feldom  in 
their  prefence,  and  never  permit  others  to  give  them 
extravagant  praife.     Never  connive  at  their  faults 
and  tranfgreiilons^  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
a  juft  fenfe  of  that  moral  corruption,  which  h^ 
weakened  the  powers  of  the  human  foul,  and  dif* 
Curbed  their  harmony.     Shew  them  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  how  little  reafon  they  have  to  boaft  of  their 
health,  their  beauty,  their  flrength,  their  talents, 
their  ingenuity,  or  to  rely  upon  them ;  how  4oon 
they  may  lofe  all  thefe  advantages ;  how  far  they 
are  excelled  by  many  others  in  all  thefe  refpe£U ; 
and  how  weak,  how  imperfeft,   how  frail,  how 
unftable  are  in  general  the  knowledge,  the  virtue 
and  the  happinefs  of  mortals.     Lead  them  at  length 
into  the  fchool  of  the  Redeemer,  inftrud  them  in 
his  condefcending  and  magnanimous  love  to  man- 
kind ;  fet  his  humility  and  meeknefs  before  tbem,  as 
the  pattern   for  their  imitation;    and  imprint  it 
deeply  on  their  tender  and  fufceptible  hearts,  that  it 
is  impoilible  to  be  a  true  chriftian  and  to  be  happyy 
unlefs  we  imitate  and  refemble  the  Saviour,  no  leis 
in  thefe  than  in  all  the  virtues.     How  much  would 
thefe  fentiments  facilitate  to  them  the  difchai^e  of 
all  the  other  duties  of  chriflianity  ?     What  a  mild 
and  benign  light,  what  a  genial  luffare  would  it 
diffufe  over  all  their  good  qualities  and  their  real 
merits,  and  how  would  they  find  themfelves  flimu- 
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lated  by  it  to  difregard  thofe  things  that  are  behind, 
and  to  be  conftantly  itretching  forward  to  fuperior 
ftages  of  perfedion ! 

■ 

A  third  capital  fault  in  the  education  of  children 
is,  that  they  are  not  taught  properly  to  judge  of  the 
privileges,  pleafures,  and  occupations  of  life.     How- 
various  are  the  falfe  ideas  that  are  communicated  to 
the  infant  mind  concerning  all  thefe  things ;  and 
how  fatal  the  influence  which  thefe  errors  afterwards 
have  on  the  whole  of  their  moral  conduft.     Chil- 
dren are  generally  taught  to  look  upon  fuperfluity, 
devation,  rank,  authority,  outward  refped,  as  pof- 
feflions    in    themfelves   deferving   of    our    utmoft 
efteem,  and  which  confer  a  real  value  on  fuch  as 
poflefs  them ;  as  poflefTions,  the  want  or  privation 
whereof  renders  mankind  abfolutely  wretched,  and 
which    confequently   are   worthy    of  the    greateft 
endeavours  to  obtain,  and  of  all  poflSble  care  to 
preferve.     They  are  made  too  early  attentive  to  the 
diflFereiice  of  ranks  in  fociety ;  their  natural  difpofi- 
tion  to  behave  themfelves  friendly,  kind,  and  fervice- 
able  to  all  men,  without  refpeft  of  perfons,  is  thus 
repreflfed ;  they  are  forbidden  to  difcover  any  fort  of 
familiarity  towards  perfons  of  inferior  extraftion, 
but  of  good  morals,  or  even  occafionally  to  converfe 
with  them ;  and  they  are  infpired  by  degrees,  if 
not  with  a  fovereign  contempt,  yet  certainly  a  great 
indiflference  and  infenfibility  towards  all  who  are 
not  in  poflfeffion  of  fo  great   a  fortune   or  fuch 
6Qtward  diflinftions  as  themfelves.      Riches  are  de- 
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fcribed  to  them  as  far  more  defirable  than  virtue^ 
poverty  and  humility  as  more  hideous  than  vice* 
The  temporal  advantages,  the  pleafures  and  diver- 
fions  they  are  in  a  few  years  to  exped,  are  de- 
picted to  them  in  fuch  lively  and  glowing  colours, 
that  they  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  them  with  the 
utmoft  avidity,  and  make  them  the  ultimate  objed  of 
all  their  wifties.  And  what  fort  of  inftru&ion  is 
generally  given  them  concerning  the  deftination  of 
man  and  the  buflnefs  of  life  ?  We  mufl  work,  it  is 
faid,  to  acquire  food  and  raiment ;  we  mud  keep  a 
fteady  eye  to  our  own  intereft,  and  let  no  opportu- 
nity efcape  imemployed  for  promoting  it ;  we  mull 
ufe  all  diligence  to  heap  up  treafures,  to  raife  our- 
felves  above  meannefs,  and  diftance  all  thofe  who 
have  the  fame  objeft  in  view;  we  muft  entirely 
comply  with  the  received  cufloms  and  manners,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  reafonable  or  unreafonable,  that 
we  njay  not  be  reckoned  an  unfociable  monfter, 
and  thus  (land  in  the  way  of  our  own  advancement ; 
we  muft  know  how  to  live,  that  is,  we  muft  know 
how  to  render  qurfelves  agreeable  to  everyone  by 
diiEmuladon,  flattery  and  falfehood,  and  to  gain  the 
love  of  everybody,  and  to  be  cautious  of  fpeaking 
what  we  think,  or  of  judging  as  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  requires.  Thefe  are  the  principal  leffons  gene* 
rally  inftilled  into  the  minds  of  children  preparatory^ 
to  their  entrance  on  the  world,  and'  for  rendering 
them  dextrous  in  the  management  of  their  future 
affairs.    No  wonder,  if  in  the  fequel,  blinded  by 
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fhefe  prejudices,  they  cleave  entirely  to  the  earth,  if 
they  are  aftuated  by  the  meaneft  and  moft  fordid 
felfifhnefs,  and  are  incapable  of  all  generous  and' 
magnanimous  actions.  No  wonder  if  they  conform 
in  all  refpefts  to  the  world,  fall  down  the  ftream  of 
prevailing  corruption  without  oppofition  or  refift- 
ance,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  empty  applaufe, 
that  they  are  not  murderers,  not  robbers,  not  profli- 
gates. No  wonder  if  the  lad  thing  they  think  of  is 
to  feek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs, 
if  they  lead  of  all  concern  themfelves  about  the  im- 
provement and  falvation  of  their  immortal  fpirit, 
and  fo  live  as  though  after  death  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  or  to  fear. 

Parents,  are  ye  defirous  that  your  children  fhould 
avoid  the  ways  of  folly  and  vice,  would  you  conduS 
them  into  the  path  of  eternal  wifdom  5  give  them 
founder  notions  of  the  advantages,  the  pleafures  and 
the  affairs  of  this  life.  Teach  them  to  underlland 
thefe  objefts  as  analogous  to  their  prefent  and 
future  happinefs.  Warn  them  of  the  deceitfulnefs 
of  fenfe,  of  the  dazzling  luftre  that  furrounds  the 
great  and  powerful  of  the  earth,  of  the  apparent 
happinefs  which  high  ftation  and  great  wealth  pro- 
mife  their  poffeffors.  Shew  them,  that  peace  of 
tnind  and  the  placid  temper  are  very  often  to  be 
found  in  humble  dwellings,  and  but  feldom  in 
fplendid  habitations  and  gorgeous  palaces.  Tell 
them,  that  it  is  not  rank,  not  titles,  not  authority, 
that  deferve  our  elteem,  but  the  juft  and  proper  ufe 
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of  them ;  that  only  virtue  and  integrity,  the  neal 
merit  of  the  man  can  do  him  honour,  and  give  him 
any  real  precedence  above  others;  and  that  the 
meaneft  day-labourer,  who  is  faithful  to  his  duties, 
is  of  infinitely  more  confideration  in  the  fight  of  the 
Moft  High,  than  the  crowned  prince,  who  mifufes 
his  power  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  guiltlefs.  Tell 
them,  that  only  vice  degrades  the  man ;  that  God 
is  as  much  the  creator  and  father  of  the  poor  as  of 
the  rich ;  that  we  fhould  confider  ourfelves  all  as 
brethren,  and  heartily  love  and  ferve  each  other 
according  to  our  abilities.  Inform  them  how  vain 
and  empty  are  all  the  delights  of  the  world,  how 
often  the  acuteft  pain,  the  bittereft  remorfe,  the 
crueleft  vexations,  follow  the  inordinate  enjoyment 
of  them ;  and  how  dreadfully  they  are  deceived  who 
feek  their  happinefs  in  them.  Reprefent  to  them 
the  occupations  of  this  life,  the  difcharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  calling,  not  merely  as  means  for  pro- 
curing a  livelihood,  or  becoming  opulent,  and 
pailing  their  days  in  indolence  and  eafe,  but  as 
means  for  applying  our  talents  and  capacities  to  the 
fervice  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  for  contributing 
fomewhat  to  the  public  weal.  Teach  them  to  think 
generoufly  and  difinterefl:edly,  and  not  to  ms^k^ 
their  own  private  emolument  fo  much  as  the  wd- 
fare  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  their  exertions.  Make  it  often  a 
matter  of  encouragement  to  them,  that  they  have 
an  immortal  foul,  capable  of  a  never*ending  pdraon ; 
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that  this  earth  is  not  the  place  where  the  fcope  and 
defign  of  their  being  terminate ;  that  the  Almighty 
has  formed  them  for  eternity ;  that  he  has  placed 
them  here  in  a  ftate  of  exercife  and  probation,  which 
they  are  to  employ  in  preparing  and  qualifying 
themfelves  for  the  future  life,  and  that  this  is  in- 
finitely the  greateft  concern  they  have  here  to  mind. 
This  way  of  thinking  and  judging  will  fecure  them 
from  the  path  of  corruption,  and  render  them  wife 
to  everlafting  felicity. 

Laftly  1  obferve  as  a  fourth  principal  fault  in  the 
education  of  children,  that  we  chufe  rather  to  inftrudt 
them  by  precept  than  by  example.  Precepts  make 
by  no  means  fo  deep  and  permanent  an  impreffion 
on  them  as  example ;  and  whenever  this  is  wanting, 
the  other  is  for  the  moft  part  of  no  avail.  The 
reafon  of  it  is  apparent.  The  fenfes  and  the  imagi- 
l^tion  in  children  are  far  more  bufy  than  the  under- 
ftanding;  and  they  are  much  more  difpofed  to 
imitite  what  they  fee  and  hear,  than  to  inveftigate 
the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  it  by  painful 
refleftion.  Experience  tells  us,  that  very  frequently 
the  moft  excellent  principles  are  not  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  force  of  bad  example  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  fometimes  beautitul  patterns  of  virtue  and 
piety  will  amply  fupply  the  defeat  of  inftrudlion. 
How. often  however  do  parents  or  tutors  content 
themfelves  with  giving  excellent  rules  of  condudt  to 
their  children  or  pupils,  without  attending  to  their 
obfervance  theml'elves !     Nay  how  often  do  they 
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deprive  their  doftrines  and  precepts  of  their  proper 
effeft  by  purfuing  a  courfe  at  variance  with  them, 
and  render  religion  and  virtue  themfelves  fufpefted 
and  contemptible  by  fuch  inconfiftency !  This  is 
the  principal  reafon  that  all  their  remonftrances, 
cautions,  admonitions,  and  correftions,  are  fo  fre- 
quently to  no  purpofe.  Their  own  example  coim- 
teradts  them,  and  they  derive  no  fruit  from  all  their 
labours. 

Would  you  enjoy  thefe  delicious  fruits,  ye  to 
whom  God  has  entrufted  children;  demonftrate 
the  neceffity ,  the  propriety,  the  beauty  of  the  virtues 
you  recommend  to  their  regard,  by  the  ftudious  and 
conftant  praftice  of  them.  Would  you  that  your 
children  fhould  fear  God  and  ferve  him  in  fpirit 
and  in  truth ;  let  a  real  fear  of  God  be  perceptible 
in  you.  Never  mention  that  glorious  being  without 
the  profoundeft  veneration,  beware  of  every  abufe 
of  his  facred  name  ;  frequent  the  exercifes  of  public 
and  private  worfhip  with  undiffembled  devotion  j 
afcribe  all  the  advantages  you  enjoy  to  the  unme- 
rited grace  of  the  Moft  High,  and  adore  all  his 
ways  in  humble  fubmifSon.  Would  you  that  your 
children  fliould  learn  juftice,  equity,  humanity 
and  liberality ;  let  them  be  the  witneffes  of  your 
hearty  endeavours  to  fulfill  thefe  duties  yourfelf. 
Condemn,  without  refpefk  of  perfons  every  unjuft, 
every  mercilefs  aftion ;  and  place  it  in  fuch  a  light 
that  it  (hall  excite  their  averfion  and  abhorrence. 
Rejoice  with  them  in  every  opportunity  of  doing 
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good  to  Others,  and  do  not  eafily  allow  any  indigent 
or  afflided  perfon  to  go  from  you  uncomforted 
or  unrelieved.  Would  you  that  your  children  be 
temperate,  chafle  and  .  modeft :  be  cloathed  with 
thefe  virtues  yourfelf.  Avoid  everything  that  is  in 
the  moft  diftant  degree  oflFenfive  to  decorum  in  your 
words,  your  carriage  and  your  a£Hons,  whatever 
may  give  rife  to  irregular  thoughts  and  defires. 
Exercife  yourfelf  in  abftinence,  and  (hew  them,  that 
you  can  forego  many  things,  which  are  pleafant  and 
agreeable,  without  being  therefore  uneafy  or  un- 
happy. Would  you  teach  your  children  gentlcnefs 
imd  humility ;  fuflfer  not  yourfelf  to  be  tranfported 
by  anger  in  their  prefence,  but  govern  your  fpirit. 
Nevar  boaft  of  your  diilin£dons,  and  defpife  no  man 
who  does  not  render  himfelf  defpicable  by  folly  and 
vice.  Be  not  imperious  and  overbearing  with  thofe 
who  owe  you  obedience ;  and  (hew  by  your  beha- 
viour towards  them,  that  you  acknowledge  theqi 
for  your  fellow-creatures,  that  you-  love  them  and 
take  an  intereft  in  their  welfare.  Forgive  v/ith  all 
your  heart  thofe  that  oflFend  you,  and  take  heed  not 
to  let  any  rancorous  fentiments  appear.  To  con- 
clude, would  you  train  up  your  children  to  be  citi- 
55ens  of  heaven  ;  purfue  yourfelf  a  heavenly  courfe. 
Teftify  a  generous  difdain  for  all  that  is  tranfient 
and  earthly.  Frequently  contraft  the  prefent  with 
the  future.  Look  more  at  the  invifible  than  at  the 
vifible,*  and  fo  frame  your  life,  that  all  men  may  con- 
clude from  it ;  that  you  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
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than  to  deliver  your  foul,  and  to  be  admitted  to  tht 
felicities  of  heaven. 

Obferve  but  this  and  the  foregoing  rules  of  con* 
duft,  and  you  will  certainly  no  more  fall  into  thofe 
miftakes  of  which  you  have  been  warned  in  the  pre- 
fent  difcourfp.  You  will,  according  to  the  admoni- 
tion in  our  text,  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  will 
certainly  not  leave  your  endeavours  unbleft,  if  they 
be  but  conftant  and  fincere.  He  will  hereafter 
award  to  you  the  glorious  recompenfe  which  he  ha$ 
promifed  to  his  faithful  (lewards  and  fervants.  And 
what  a  happinefs,  what  a  tranfporting  fatisfadtion  it 
will  be  to  you,  when  you  appear,  undaunted,  before 
the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  when  you  cheer* 
fully  give  him  an  account  of  the  difcharge  of  your 
truft,  and,  furrounded  by  your  family,  can  fay  to 
him :  Lord,  behold  me,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
gavefl  loe* 
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What  Is  meant  by  Reflections  andfome  Helps  to  it^ 


jT^OD^  we  know  thee,  we  worlhip  thee  as  the 
^^   firft,  eternal  caufe  of  all  things,  as  the  only, 
jnexhauftible,  everflowing  fount  of  being,  of  life,  of 
thought,  of  energy ;  as  the  creator,  the  fovereign, 
the  ruler,  the  father  of  all  living  and  Ufelefs  crea- 
tures, of  all  mankind,  of  all  fpirits,  of  all  worlds ) 
as  our  maker  and  fovereign  and  father !     Thee  we 
adore  in  the  profoundeft  humility  as  the  Omnifcient, 
the  Omniprefent,  the  Omnipotent,  the  Supremely- 
good  !     \  es,  thy  underftanding  is  infinite ;  it  fur- 
veys  and  comprehends  the  paft,  the  prefent,  the 
future,  the  poflible  and  the  aftual.     Thy  wifdom  is 
inconceivable  and  infcrutable ;  it  never  fails  of  its 
ends.     Thy  power  is  unbounded ;  thou  doft  what 
thou  wilt  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  all  is  fubjeft  to 
thee,  the  Allpowerful,  and  thy  determination  no- 
thing can  refift.     Thy  goodnefs  is  inexhauftible,  is 
continually  effeftive,  animating  and  blefling  all,  and 
endures  froiri  everlafting  to  everlafting.    Yes,  thou 
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art  confummate  perfefkion,  effentially  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  great  and  excellent,  all  that 
is  venerable  and  lovely.  From  thee,  through  thee 
and  to  thee  are  all  things,  to  thee  be  glory  for  all 
eternity  !  —  Happy  we,  who  can  elevate  our  minds 
to  thee,  conceive  of  thee,  imperfedly  indeed,  yet  as 
our  father,  rejoice  in  thy  providential  care  and 
foothe  our  fouls  in  thee !  Yes,  fmall,  infignificant 
as  we  are  in  ourfelves,  loft  as  we  are  in  the  multitude 
of  thy  offspring  and  fubjefts  in  heaven  and  on 
earth :  yet  we  know,  we  feel  that  we  proceed  from 
thee,  that  we  likewife  are  thy  children,  that  we 
are  known  and  beheld  and  beloved  by  thee,  and 
that  thou  as  furely  and  as  tenderly  careft  for  our 
happinefs,  as  thou  careft  for  the  prefervation  of 
entire  generations  and  worlds.  Before  thee,  the 
Infinite,  nothing  is  great  and  nothing  little.  To 
thee  all  is  equally  prefent,  the  little  as  the  great,  the 
parts  as  the  whole.  —  How  precious  to  us,  o  God, 
are  thefe  thoughts !  How  they  elevate  our  foul ! 
How  they  enlarge  our  heart!  What  light  they 
flied  on  all  that  furrounds  us!  What  profpefts 
they  open  before  us !  Oh  may  they  be  ever  pre- 
fent to  our  minds  and  dear  above  all  things  to  our 
hearts!  Oh  may  we  fucceed  in  railing  ourfelves 
ever  more  and  more  above  the  duft,  in  approaching 
ever  nearer  to  thee,  the  Invifible,  in  perceiving  ever 
more  clearly  the  traces  of  thy  perfeftion  in  all  thy 
works  and  revelations,  in  ever  more  inwardly 
feeLng  thy  e^ift^ce  and  thy  greatneis,  thy  paternal 
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tendemefs  and  love  and  in  having  an  ever  growing 
communion  with  thee!  Almighty  parent,  we  im- 
plore thefe  blaffings  of  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  fon, 
our  lord  and  favionr,  Jefus  Chrift,  and  addrefs  thee 
farther  in  his  words :  Our  father,  &c. 


PSALM  cxliii.  5* 

I  remember  the  days  of  old  ;  I  meditate  on  all  thy  works ;  I 

mufe  on  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

I^EFLECTION,  my  devout  audience,  rational 
refleftion  is  the  parent  of  wifdom,  the  bofom 
friend  of  virtue,  the  primary  fource  of  human  hap- 
pinefs.  As  fuch  it  has  been  recognifed  by  the  wife 
and  good  of  every  age,  and  it  ftill  retains  the  fame 
diftinction.  This  refleition  is  notwithftanding  per* 
fedly  ftrange  to  many,  and  apparently  very  incon- 
venient to  moft  people. 

All  of  us  indeed  think;  we  think  inceffantly; 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  idler  as 
well  as  the  man  of  bufinefs.  Thought  is  the  life  of 
the  foul,  as  the  life  of  the  body  is  motion.  The 
former  is  in  fome  meafure  no  lefs  involuntary  than 
the  latter :  to  think  not  at  all,  or  entirely  to  fupprefs 
certain  thoughts,  is  ftill  lefs  in  our  power,  than  to 
flop  the  current  of  the  blood  or  the  other  juices  of 
our  body.  We  are  inceffantly  receiving  impreffions, 
ftrongtr  or  fainter,  from  the  objefts  that  furround 
lis,  and  from  the  alterations  that  ariie  within  us ; 
8  and 
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and  of  all  thafe  we  form  conceptions  more  or  Ie6 
obfcure  or  perfpicuous,  and  all  thefe  we  feparate  or 
aflbciate,  approve  or  difapprove  in  oOr  thoughts. 
And  this  we  do  waking  and  fleeping,  when  we  are 
at  work  and  when  we  are  at  reft,  when  we  are 
alone  and  when  we  are  in  company.  We  think 
therefore  continually,  as  we  continually  breathe, 
and  our  thoughts  fucceed  one  another  as  uninter- 
ruptedly, as  the  inward  and  invifible  motions  of  our 
folids  and  fluids.  But  we  generally  think  fo  cur- 
forily,  fo  heedlefsly,  that  we  are  even  fcarcely  aware 
of  it,  that  we  are  not  perfedly  confcious  of  it,  that 
the  ideas  vanifh  immediately  as  they  arife,  and  leave 
no  obfervable  trace  behind. 

We  think  therefore  very  often  without  refleding, 
we  comparatively  but  feldom  confider  what  we  have 
thought.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  our  thoughts 
are  fo  frequently  defeftive  in  light  and  vivacity,  m 
truth  and  certainty,  in  method  and  confiftence,  and 
to  us  in  force  and  convidion;  t^e  caufe  of  our 
wavering  fo  often  in  our  opinions  and  judgments  i 
and  whence  alfo  it  proceeds  that  knowledge  and 
condud,  belief  and  afting  up  to  belief  are  fo  feldom 
in  unifon. 

Would  we  avoid  thefe  failings,  my  pious  hearers  ; 
would  we  excite  ourfelves  to  refledion,  facilitate 
the  praftice  of  it  to  our  minds,  and  become  expert 
in  that  grand  and  important  occupation :  we  muft 
before  all  things  ftudy  to  underftand  it.  We  muft 
know  how  we  are  to  fet  about  it  and  what  we  muft 
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do,  in  order  to  refled:  radonally  upon  any  fubjed, 
and  particularly  on  matters  of  religion.  And  to 
thefe  inquiries  we  will  at  prefent  devote  our  parti'- 
cular  attention. 

Wherein  then  confifts  refleftion  ?  What  are  its 
ingredients  ?  How  and  when  do  we  aftually  refleft 
on  fome  fubjefl:  ? 

Reflexion  generally  fignifies,  as  the  word  itfelf 
imports,  to  think  again  on  what  we  have  already 
thought,  already  conceived,  to  think  on  it  more 
drcumftantially,  more  fteadily,  more  exprefsly,  and 
to  do  this  on  fet  purpofe  and  with  confcioufnefs,  in 
the  defign  of  dwelling  longer  on  thefe  thoughts,  in 
order  to  diffed  and  analyze  them,  to  obtain  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  matter  to  which  they 
relate,  to  ftudy  them  in  their  feveral  parts,  in  their 
principles  and  confequences,  to  compare  them  with 
others,  to  obferve  their  analogies  to  us  and  to  other 
obje6ls,  and  thence  to  draw  conclufions  in  regard  to 
our  condud  or  to  our  happinefs. 

For  example :  God  is  good.  This  is  a  thought 
which  certainly  we  have  often  had,  often  conceived, 
but  on  which  we  perhaps  have  not  often  reflefted. 
Would  we  do  fo,  would  we  refledl  on  this  thought, 
we  mud  ftop  (hort  at  it,  view  it  on  all  fides,  fee  what 
it  contains,  and  enter  upon  thefe  or  the  like  confi- 
derations :  what  means  then  being  good  ?  Wherein 
confifts,  whereby  is  fhewn  the  goodnefe  of  an  intel- 
ligent being  ?  How  is  it  difpofed  towards  others, 
Ijow  does  it  relate  to  others?    What  impreffion 

does 
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does  the  fight  of  the  mifery  or  the  happinefs  of 
others  make  upon  it  ?  And  in  what  inftances  has 
God  revealed  his  goodnefs  ?  Have  I  received  any 
proofs  of  his  benevolence  and  his  beneficence 
towards  myfelf  ?  What  are  thefe  proofs  ?  How 
are  they  reconcilable  with  the  pains  and  fufferings 
that  have  fometimes  befallen  me  ?  Ought  not  the 
goodnefs  of  God  to  have  great  advantages  over  that 
of  man  ?  Will  it.  not  be  much  wifer,  more  impar- 
tial, more  adive,  more  perfevering  ?  And  if  it  be 
Soj  v^at  am  I  to  conclude  from  it  ?  What  phseno- 
mena  will  it  enable  me  to  explain  ?  Will  it  not 
embrace  far  more  objefts,  far  greater  views,  than  I 
am  able  to  furvey  ?  Will  it  not  frequently  in  the 
diftribution  of  its  benefits  follow  fuch  principles  and 
methods,  as  to  me  feem  extraordinary  ?  Will  it 
aot  very  often  be  obliged  to  refufe  me  and  others 
things  which  we  hold  to  be  good  and  defirable? 
And  fo  forth. 

To  refleO:  alfo  fignifies,  by  the  repeated  repre- 
fentation  and  confideration  of  what  we  have  already 
conceived  and  know,  to  endeavour  to  difcover  or  to 
underfland  other  things  which  we  either  do  not  yet 
know,  or  whereof  we  have  only  a  dark  and  confiifed 
idea,  or  in  regard  to  which  we  are  flill  uncertain, 
whether  they  be  true  or  falfe,  thus  or  otherwife 
conflituted.  In  this  cafe  we  adopt  certain  propoli- 
tions,  eftablifli  certain  propofitions  as  principles, 
which  we  know  from  our  own  experience  or  from 
the  credible  tefUmonies  of  other  perfoiis,  or  from 
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tfb]r 'other  grounds  ezilling  in  the  very  nature  of  th^ 
objeft,  and  then  afk  ourfelves :  If  now  this  matter 
be  fo  and  have  thefe  analogies^  what  affinity  may  \t 
have  with  thofe  objefts  that  belong  to  the  former,  of 
appear  to  be  like  them  ?  Are  they  really  in  con- 
nexion ;  and  in  what  connection  ?  Do  they  follow 
one  another  as  effect,  or  ainr,  or  condition,  or  only 
accidentally  ?  Is  not  that  which  in  one  predicament 
is  true,  true  alfo  iii  the  other  ?  Or  are  they  per- 
haps irreconcilable?  Does  one  of  them  difannul 
the  other  ?  Is  it  impoffible  to  conceive  of  them 
both  at  once  ? 

Thqs  I  know,  for  inftance,  that  Qod  is  good^' 
that  he  is  efTential  love :  of  this  both  nature  and 
fcripture  aiTure  me;  and  my  own  heart  would 
revolt  at  any  diflferent  idea  of  the  confummately 
perfeS:  being.  And  what  elucidation  of  other  truths . 
does  this  afford  me  ?  To  what  end  then  has  God 
appointed  his  creatures?  May  he  perhaps  have 
doomed  fome  of  them  to  never-ending  mifery? 
Will  he  punifh  fome  of  them  for  fuch  defeats  as 
proceed  from  no  fault  of  their's,  or  never  compen- 
ilite  them  ?  How  could  he  then  be  effential  love  ? 
Again,  what  will  he  require  of  his  creatures  ?  Will 
he  require  of  them  impoflibilities,  things  that  are 
above  their  abilities  to  perform  ?  Is  .that  reconci- 
lable with  fovereign  goodnefs  ?  In  fhort,  what 
may  his  creatures  expedt  of  him?  Should  they 
not  all  exp^  of  him  the  greateft  happinefs  of 
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which  they  are  fofcqmble  ?   Can  almighty  goodneft 
do  le&  than  this  ? 

However,  we  will  try  to  reprefisnt  yet  more  pre- 
^ely  and  perfpicuoufly  the  operations  of  the  hnman 
mind,  in  the  ad  of  refleding  on  fomething,  and 
particularly  on  moral  and  religious  obje&s.  Its 
refle£tion  has  commonly  in  view  the  examination  of 
Jbme  or  all  of  die  following  queltions:  What  is 
this  objeft,  and  the  nature  of  it?  What  refults 
from  thence  ?  Is  it  true  and  certain,  and  why  is  it 
ib  ?  What  relations  does  it  bear  to  me  and  my 
happine&  ?  How  fhould  I  aft  towards  it  ?  In  other 
words,  by  refledion  and  confideration  we  endeavour 
;  to  render  our  conceptions  and  ideas  of  objeds  more 
clear,  more  complete,  more  certain,  more  interefting 
and  ufeful  to  us. 

In  the  firil  place  therefore,  more  clear,  by  afking 
ourfelves:  What  is  properly  this  objeft?  whereof 
does  it  confift  ?  whereof  is  it^  compounded  ?  what 
are  its  necefl^  and  eflential  ingredients  ?  what  is 
only  adventitbus  therein?  what  properties,  what 
efBcades  and  effeds  has  it?  what  diftinguiihes  it 
from  other  objeds?  &c.  What  therefore  is,  for 
example,  morality  ?  what  are  moral  adions  ?  This 
I  know,  that  it  is  fomewhat,  which  of  all  the  crea^ 
lores-  of  the  earth,  befits  only  man,  is  expeded  and 
required  of  man  alone.  The  brutes  cannot  aft 
morally.  They  perform  however  a&ions,  which,  to 
diem  or  to  us,  are  agreeable  or  difitgreeable,  vfbkh 
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to  them  or  to  us  bring  utility  or  prejudice.  There- 
fore, that  an  a£tion  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable^ 
ufeful  of  prejudicial  to  us,  makes  it  not  yet  a  moral 
aftion ;  not  an  aS  that  can  be  imputed  to  us  as 
deferving  praife  or  blame,  reward  or  punifhment. 
What  then  can  man  do  in  his  agency^  that  the  Jbeafts 
of  the  field  cannot  do  ?  Wherein  does  his  fope^ 
riority  to  them  confifl?  He  can  refleft  on  the 
principles,  on  the  proximate  and  r^note  confe- 
quences  of  aSions ;  he  can  compare  them  with  the 
relative  fituations  in  which  he  is  placed  towards 
others,  try  them  by  the  teft  of  truth,  of  order,  of 
the  general  welfare,  and  regulate  them  accordingly  ; 
he  can  confult  exprefs  laws  thereon,  and  follow 
them.  He  can  therefore  determine  himfelf  by  per- 
ceptions, by  perfpicuoufly  known  principles,  and 
without  regard  to  outward  accommodations  and  ad« 
*  vantages,  to  prefent  fenfations,  he  can  do  what  he 
holds  to  be  juft  and  proper,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
which  he  recognifes  and  reveres  as  laws  ;  and  if  he 
do  fo,  he  a£ts  as  a  rational,  a  moral,  a  morally  good 
creature.  The  morality  of  our  actions  in  general 
therefore  confifts  in  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
with  our  known  laws  of  condud,  whether  foimded 
on  the  nature  of  things,  or  on  the  exprefsly  revealed 
will  of  God. 

Let  another  example,  how  we  endeavour  to 
analyze  and  to  illuftrate  our  ideas  by  refledion^  be 
the  idea  of  virtue.  Here  arife  fome  fuch  confider- 
ations  as :  What  then  properly  is  that  virtue,  ot^ 
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which  fo  many  talk,  and  which  fo  few  poflefs  ?  Con- 
fills  it  merely  in  detached  good  adions  ?    But  furely 
we  do  not  call  him  virtuous,  who  but  feldom  does 
good  and  ufually  evil;  him  bountiful,  who  once 
bellowed  a  handfome  gift  on  fome  poor  perfon,  and 
afterwards  was  hard  and  inexorable  towards  ten 
others ;  him  gentle,  who  for  once  that  he  reilrains 
his  anger,  gives  it  ten  times  full  fcope.     Or  does 
virtue  coniift  in  avoiding  particular  kinds  of  faults, 
and  in  pradifing  certain  kinds  of  moral  good,  with- 
out a  punctual  adherence  to  the  law  in  other  re- 
fpefls  ?    But  does  indeed  the  temperate  man,  who  is 
at  the  fame  time  avaricious,  the  bountiful  man,  who 
is  intemperate,  the  devout  man,  who  is  auflere  and 
uncharitable,  the  meek  and  obliging  man,  who  is  a 
voluptuary,  deferve  the  appellation  of  a  virtuous 
man  ?     Or  fhould  we  think  it  merited  by  him,  who 
indeed  performs  many  good  aftions,  but  performs 
them  from  neceffity,  from  vanity,  from  vile  felf- 
intereft,  from  fervile  dread  of  punifhment  ?     Virtue 
is  expreflive  of  a  certain  noblenefs  in  temper  and 
condudk  that  is  incompatible  with  thefe.     To  confti- 
tute  virtue  it  muft  therefore  be  effentially  requilite, 
that  we  love  good  for  itfelf,  that  we  love  all  good, 
that  we  love  it  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumflances ; 
that  we  love  it  decidedly  and  more  than  all  things 
elfe,  more  than  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  and  outward 
diftindlions;    that  wc  do  it  always  willingly  and 
gladly,  and  rejoice  in  having  done  it.     Virtue  is 
therefore  a  certain  frame  and  temper  of  mind  con- 
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ftantly  afhiating  the  man  and  regulating  the  whole 
of  his  conduft, 

A  fecond  occupation  of  the  reflefting  man, 
whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  ideas  more 
complete  and  fruitful,  is  in  confidering,  what  may 
refult  from  what  he  knows,  what  he  believes,  from 
this  or  that  propofition,  from  this  or  that  doftrine  ? 
what  he  may  thence  infer  ?  what  folutions  they  yield 
concerning  other  things  ?  what  applications  may  be 
made  of  them  ?  Therefore,  what  enfues,  for  in- 
flance,  from  the  foregoing  idea  of  the  morality  of 
man  and  his  a£tionis  ?  It  follows,  that  I  am  bound 
to  acquire  a  continually  better  knowledge  of  myfelf, 
my  faculties,  my  deftination,  my  relations  towards 
others,  the  will  of  God  in  nature  and  in  fcripture, 
and  never  to  lofe  light  of  thefe  feveral  objedts.  It 
follows,  that  I  need  not  aft  blindly,  inconfiderately, 
from  mere  inftinft  alone,  not  merely  confult  what  is 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  me,  not  like  the  brutes 
ftop  fhort  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  follow  the 
firft  impulfe  or  impreffion ;  but  that  I  fhould  confi- 
der  every  matter,  determine  only  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, govern  myfelf  precifely  by  the  laws  pre- 
fcribed  me,  and  conneft  the  prefent  to  the  future,  if 
it  be  expedient  for  me  to  aft  as  a  moral  creature,  to 
be  accountable  for  my  behaviour  and  capable  of  a 
reward. 

What  refults  farther  from  that  idea  of  virtue  ?  It 
refults,  that  virtue  is  an  indivifibk  whole,  that  it  is 
properly  but  one,  that  we  are  either  entirely,  or  not 
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at  all  virtuous ;  that  virtue  h^  its  feat  in  the  heart, 
that  it  extends  to  our  fentiments  and  affedions  and 
views  as  well  as  to  our  adions,  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  particular  times  and  places,  not  to  the  hours  of 
devodon  and  divine  worihip,  that  it  muft  be  our  con<- 
Hant  companion  and  guide. 

One  more  example.  What  follows,  if  my  fpirit 
be  immortal,  if  ftie  continue  to  exift,  to  live,  to  z& 
after  the  death  of  the  body ;  if  her  future  ftate  be  a 
continuation  of  the  prefent  ?  She  will  here  have 
either  approximated  her  proper  end,  her  perfe&ioa, 
or  have  receded  from  it ;  and  that  will  there  occa- 
fion  her  joy  or  torment.  She  will  retain  many  of 
her  former  conceptions;  and  thefe  will  be  either 
i^reeable  or  difagreeable,  foothing  or  painful  to  her. 
She  will  have  a  clear  confcioufnefs  of  her  priiUne 
flate  and  of  her  behaviour  in  it,  for  this  confciouf-^ 
nefs  is  what  diftinguiihes  her  from  the  brutes,  what 
elevates  her  to  a  human  intelleft :  and  how  vaft  an 
influence  muft  this  confcioufnefs  have  upon  her  hap* 
pinefs !  She  will  take  along  with  her  certain  af^ 
fe&ions,  appetites,  habitudes  into  that  flate;  and 
which  will  then  continue  to  be  good  or  bad,  gene- 
rous or  fordid,  fources  of  fatisiadion  or  fources  of 
difquietude  and  mifery.  Immortality  may  therefore 
not  be  alike  joyful  to  every  one,  it  may  be  fo  to 
thofe  alone,  who  have  here  fo  thought  and  lived  as 
behoves  be  ings  who  are  deiigned  for  fuch  great  ends. 

A  third  occupation  of  the  refleding  man  coniifU 
in  examining  into  the  truth  of  what  he  knows  and 

believes, 
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beKeves,  or  what  is  reported  to  him,  inquiring  into 
the  reafims  of  it,  and  ftriving  to  obtain  completer 
certainty.  Accordingly  he  aiks  himfelf :  Is  thdt 
which  I  hold  to  be  true,  or  which  others  give  out  a# 
foch,  really  true,  and  what  evidences  have  I  in 
bdialf  of  iti  How  does  this  propofition,  this  doc- 
trine ially  with  what  I  have  elfewhere  learnt,  re- 
marked, obferved,  with  what  I  take  to  be  demon- 
ifarated,  irrefutable  truth  ?  How  does  it  fuit  as  it 
wiere  with  the  reft  of  my  knowledge  and  percep- 
tions ?  How  does  it  aiEmilate  with  it  ?  What  does 
ipeaSon  fay,  what  do  the  fcriptures  fay  of  it  ?  What 
do  others,  efpedally  intelligent  and  wife  men  think 
of  it? 

Therefore,  why  do  I  believe,  for  inftance,  that 
my  fpirit  is  immortal,  that  a  ftate  of  retribution 
awaits  me?  What  fays  my  underflanding,  what 
&ys  my  heart  to  this  dodrine  ?  Does  it  not  eluci- 
date to  the  former  numberlefs  particulars,  which 
would  otherwife  remain  perfeftly  myfterious  to  it  ? 
Does  it  not  procure  to  the  latter  that  calm  repofe, 
which  it  otherwife  could  nowhere  find  ?  Is  it  not 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  my  fpirit,  which  may 
coittinually  become  more  perfed,  and  is-  always 
ftriving  after  greater  perfe£Uon  ?  Has  it  not  grand, 
noble  difpofitions  and  capacities,  which  can  never 
here  be  thoroughly  evolved  and  brought  to  effeSt  ? 
Has  it  not  appetences^  which  no  terreftrial  good  can 
£aitisfy  ?  Is  it  not  capable  of  having  communion 
the  deity,  and  ever  ardently  defirous  of  coming 
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nearer  to  that  moft  exalted  being  i    Do  not  hdvf* 
ever  all  thefe  difpofitions  and  cs^acities  and  energies 
and  appetences  and  longings  proceed  from  God> 
^nd  \tdli  he,  the  Omnifcient,  the  Omnipotent^  leave 
his  work  unfinifhed,  and  raife  In  us  hopes  and 
expe£bitions,  which  he  never  intends  to  fulfil  ?    Do 
not  thefe   expeftations  moft  harmonioufly  accord^ 
with  all  that  we  know  of  God.  and  his  attributes  h 
Again,  is  not  man  a  moral  agent  placed  under  the 
fuperintendarice   and  government  of  a  righteous 
judge  and   rewarder,  and  are  his  fortunes  here' 
always  and  compl^dy  correfpondent  to  his  beha*- 
viour?     And  what  can,  what  muft  I  infer  from 
what  I  fee  and  obferve  in  the  world,  among  man« 
kind  ?    Do  I  not  everywhere  perceive  far  more 
predifpofitions  and  defignments  than  completion, 
£aoc  more  preparation  than  enjoyment ;  everywhere 
(ch^s  and  exercifes  of  intellefl:  and  virtue,  but  few 
:Hpej  products  from  themj    everywhere  means  to 
Cupepor  ends,  and  laborious  efforts  to  attain  them, 
but  no  objed  worthy  of  thefe  means  and  thefe 
efforts  ?    Find  I  not  everywhere  abfolute  diforder, 
abfolute  confufion,  abfolute  inconfiftency  in  the 
moral  world,  if  our  deftination  be  limited  to  this 
life,  if  there  be  no  fiiturity  to  elucidate  the  prefent 
and  reduce  all  to  agreement  ?    And  what  finally;  do 
the  fcriptures  teach  me  on  this  head?     What  a 
ladiant  light  do  they  diffufe  on  the  fubjeft !    How 
jiuthentically  do  they  affure  me  of  its  truth !   .  What 
jprofpe^  do  they  difclofe  to  my  view  by  the  refiir* 
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l*ecKoli  of  JeTus  and  his  living  in  glory !  And  what 
grounds  Have  I  not  to  refign  myfelf  to  him  and  ta 
truft  in  his  promifes!  How  credible  then  to  me 
muft  the  dodrine  of  my  immortality  in  all  refpe£ts 
be,  and  how  ftrong  is  my  obligation,  (ledfaflly  to  * 
adhere  to  it,  even  though  I  ihould  find  difficulties  in 
it,  which  I  am  not  able  to  unravel ! 

A  fourth  occupation  of  the  refieding  man  confifts 
in  endeavouring  by  refleftion  to  render  his  concqp* 
tions  and  ideas  more  important  and  interefting  to 
bird.  And  the  procefs  is  in  afking  himfelf :  In  wliat 
relations  do  thefe  objects,  thefe  do^bines  ftazid 
towards  me  and  my  happinefs  ?  What  are  they  to 
me^  what  do  they  afford  me,  what  doijfjkey  promXe 
me  ?  What  can,  what  ihoidd  I  be  to  them  ?  Is 
that  truth  likev^e  profitable  and  confolatory  to 
me  ?  Might  thi$  error  be  alfo  dangerous  to  me  ? 
Is  that  precept,  that  rule  of  life  valid  alfo  to  me  ? 
Are  thofe  fources  of  pleafure,  of  confolation,  of  joy 
open  likewife  to  my  ufe  ?  Are  thefe  benefits,  thefe 
felicities  prepared  alfo  for  me  i 

If  I  therefore,  for  example,  am  reflefting  on  the 
arrangements  and  inftitutions  of  God  in  nature,  and 
I  would  fee  the  importance  of  thefe  ideas  to  me,  I 
interrogate  myfelf:  Have  not  thefe  arrangements, 
thefe  inftitutions  of  God  alfo  my  prefervation,  my 
fatisfa£Hon,  my  accommodation  in  view  ?  Did  not 
the  Omniicient  and  All-boundful  think  alfo  on  me 
and  provide  for  me  in  them  ?  Should  not  I  alfo 
recognize  in  them  his  parental  t^demels  and  exult 

therein? 
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therein?  How  many  benefits  and  conveniences 
have  they  not  ah-eady  procured  me !  How  many 
others  may  I  not  yet  promife  myfelf  from  them ! 
How  much  more  good  than  evfl  have  I  not  afready 
cxp^enced,  and  what  does  not  this  allow  me  to 
Itope  for  in  future !  And  how  important,  how  inte* 
refting  is  aU  nature  to  me,  when  I  confider  it  as  the 
means  and  inftrument  whereby  the  deity  prctfpers  aU 
bis  creatures,  and  likewife  me,  and  condu£bs  us  to  our 
.tteftinarion ! 

'  Would  I  fiuther,  that  I  may  offer  you  anodie? 
example,  my  pious  hearers,  refled  upon  religion. 
Mod  that  with  inward  participation,  I  aik  myfelf: 
What  is  nfgm  to  me,  and  what  its  office  ?  Is  it 
only  to  occupy  my  mind,  and  to  leave  my  heart 
immoved  and  cold?  To  fettle  and  regulate  my 
conceptions  and  ideas^  but  not  my  fentiments  and 
my  condud  ?  Does  it  not  inform  me  of  the  rela^ 
tkms  in  which  I  (land  towards  God,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world ;  and  do  not  my  eziftence,  my 
latisfadtion,  and  the  whole  of  my  happinefe  reft  upon 
ibek  relations  ?  How  clofely,  how  intimately  there- 
lore  is  it  connected  >with  all  that  I  conceive  and  do, 
with  whatever  I  ezped  and  defire !  What  may, 
what  Ihould  not  religion  then  be  and  afford  to  me ! 
Can  I  poi&bly  difpenfe  with  her  inilrudtion,  her 
counfel,  her  confolation,  her  encouragement  ?  May 
md  ihould  fhe  not  be  a  light  to  my  feet,  my  con- 
fiant  companion  and  friend  along  the  frequently 
clouded,  frequently  toilfome  path  of  life  ?    What 
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influence  however  has  (he  hitherto  had  on  my  con* 
dud  and  my  repofe  ?  How  far  am  I  become  wifer, 
better,  happier  by  her  ?  How  far  more  fo  might  I 
not  be  were  her  leiTons  more  conilantly  prefent  to 
my  mind,  and  if  I  more  £uthfully  followed  her  pr^ 
cepts-^.  What  fight  would  then  accompany  me  in 
all  my  ways !  With  what  vigour  would  ihe  infpire 
me!  With  what  hope  and  aflurance  would  Ihe 
refreih  my  foul ! 

To  conclude  j  the  reflecting  man  endeavours  to 
render  the  objeds,  the  do£hines  whereon  he  refiefibi 
mora  profitable  to  him  by  applying  them  to  his  con^ 
dud,  by  deducing  from  them  fu<^i  principles  ud 
nks  as  may  regulate  him  for  the  reft  of  his  li& 
Thus  he  learns  real,  pradical  wifdom,  and  wiUioot 
that  all  human  reflection  is  of  no  great  value.  If  I 
^rtfore^  for  inftance,  in  like  manner  as  before 
refle&  upon  religion  and  its  analogies  to  my  happi^ 
nels,  I  aik  myfelf :  How  mufi;  I  then  behave  towards 
religion  ?  How  regard  and  treat  it,  that  it  may  be 
and  afford  to  me,  what  it  is  adapted  to  be  and 
afford  i  Need  I  reflriCl  it  to  particular  times  and 
places,  and  feparate  it  from  the  ordinary,  diurnal 
occupations  of  my  life  ?  Have  I  occafion  for  it  <mly 
in  the* church,  and  not  likewife  in  the  world ;  only 
when  attending  the  oflkes  of  divine  worflnp,  and  not 
alfo  in  my  affairs,  and  in  my  relaxation  from  bufi« 
nels?  Is  it  not  here  and  there,  there  and  here 
equally  profitable,  equally  foothing,  equally  indtt 
peo£4>le  tQJOfii    Om  and  wiU  ihe  in  one  infbnce 
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guide  me  fafely,  if  I  hold  not  by  her  and  follow  her 
diredions  In  the  other?  Have  I  not  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  occafion  for  light  and  force  and 
courage  and  comfort  and  hope?  And  who  Ihall 
give  them  to  me,  if  religion  do  not  ?  Muft  I  not 
therefore  combine  it  with  all  that  I  intend  and  do, 
and  that  befadls  me  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my 
life  ?  Should  its  doftrines  be  ever  unwelcome,  its 
precepts  be  ever  indifferent  to  me?  Should  not 
thofe  be  perpetually  prefent  to  my  mind,  and  thefe 
always  facred  to  me  ?  Should  I  not  attend  to  all 
the  fuggeftions  of  religion,  follow  all  her  infpira- 
dons,  and  fubmit  to  be  entirely  animated  and 
governed  by  her  fpirit  ?  Should  I  not  continually 
become  more  acquainted  and  familiar  with  her,  if  I 
would  be  as  good  and  as  happy  through  her,  as  flie 
can  render  me,  and  as  I  myfelf  fhould  wifli  to 
become? 

Thefe,  my  friends,  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  mind  relative  to  refleftion.  Thus  the  refleding 
man  revolves  in  thought :  What  is  that  which  I  now 
conceive?  What  are  its  properties?  How  is  it 
conftituted  ?  What  refults  from  it  ?  On  what  is 
this  idea  founded  ?  Is  it  true  or  felfe  ?  What  evi- 
dences have  I  in  its  behalf?  In  what  ways  does 
this  matter,  this  truth  relate  to  me  and  my  happi- 
nefs  ?  How  fhould  I  ad  towards  it  ?  In  this  man- 
ner he  endeavours  to  render  his  conceptions  and 
ideas  of  the  moft  important  obje£te  progreifively 
more  perfpicuous,  more  complete,  more  certain, 
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more  intereding  and  ufefuL  And  this  is  the  bufi- 
nefs,  the  daily,  the  fctvourite  occupation  of  every 
man,  who  knows  and  feels  his  dignity  and  his  defU- 
nation,  who  aflerts  his  rank  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  and  with  the  eameftnefs  of  a  being  created  for 
immortality,  is  in  purfuit  of  wifdom,  of  virtue,  of 
happinefs ! 


iw  ■    igggifegg— niiKiMi^u  ■■iiiiiiimii  I  ■■111 


SERMON  Vin. 

The  primary  ObjeSIs  of  Rational  and  Cbrijisan  Re- 
flection  ;  and  Exercifes  in  Reflexion  upon  tbem* 


f^  OD>  the  heavens  and  the  earth  refound  with 
thy  praife,  all  creatures,  whether  living  or  in- 
animate praife  thee,  the  fands  on  the  ihore  and  the 
fun  in  the  firmament^  the  reptile  that  creeps  in  the 
du(V,  and  the  eagle  that  foars  above  the  clouds,  the 
beafts  of  the  field  and  the  fongfters  of  the  grove, 
man  and  angel,  all,  that  is  and  lives  and  feels  and 
thinks ;  for  all  bears  witnefs  of  thy  power  and  wif* 
dom  and  goodnefs,  all  is  beautiful  and  good  and 
perfed  in  its  kind,  all  enjoys  the  fatisfadion  and 
the  happinefs  which  it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  ^d 
all  is  ftriving  after  greater  perfection  and  happinefs, 
and  will  mod  affuredly  not  ftrive  after  it  in  vain ! 
*—  And  we,  whom  thou  haft  fo  eminently  favoured 
above  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  we  whom 
thou  haft  formed  after  thy  likenefs,  and  haft  made 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  fhall  we  not  jmn  the 
choral  hymn  and  add  our  voices  to  the  general  fong 
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of  thy  immenfe  creation,  (hall  not  we  with  heart 
and  mouth  praife  thee,  who  art  and  wait  and  wik 
be,  God  for  all  eternity  I  — ^  Tes,  thankfgiTing  and 
praife  be  to  thee,  the  All-bountiful,  for  all  that  we 
are  and  have  and  know  and  can  and  may  do ;  for 
our  eziftence  and  our  Ufe,  and  the  continuance  and 
the  enjoyment  of  our  exiftence  and  our  life ;  for 
every  faculty  of  our  mind,  every  member  and  every 
fenfe  of  our  body,  every  excellence  of  our  nature ; 
for  all  the  comie6tions  in  which  thou  haft  placed  us 
in  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  and  all  the  pro- 
fpeds  that  thou  haft  thus  thrown  open  to  us?  Oh 
continue  thy  watchful  eye  of  providence  over  us 
this  day,  and  for  ever.  Teach  us  to  do  thy  will, 
for  thou  art  our  God,  and  let  the  praifes  and  the 
prayers  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  always 
acceptable  in  thy  fight,  for  the  fake  of  thy  infinite 
mercies  in  Jefus  Chrift,  the  fon  of  thy  love,  our 
lord  and  faviour,  in  whofe  name  we  farther  addrefii 
thee :  Our  father,  &c. 


PROV.  iv.  26. 
Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  kt  all  thy  ways  be  eftablifhed. 

T|7 HEREUPON  (hould  we  as  rational  beings  and 
as  chriftians  principally  and  moftly  refled? 
And  how  can  and  (hould  we  exerdfe  ourfelves  in 
thefe  refle^ons,  my  pious  hearers  ? 

Property 
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Properly  fpeaking  we  can  and  fliould  refleck  upon 
all  things  i  comftantly  keep  up  a  clear  confcioufnefa 
of  ourfelf  and  of  the  alterations  that  fuccefSvely  take 
place  in  our  mind^  compare  them  with  what  we  al* 
ready  know,  and  try  them  by  the  rules  of  truth ; 
never  judge,  decide,  chufe,  ad  without  confident- 
tion.  And  nothing  is,  nothing  happens  that  is  un-> 
worthy  of  our  refledion,  and  whereupon  we  might 
not  refled  with  both  profit  and  pleafure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  man  who  knows  and  feels  his  mental 
powers,  who  properly  cultivates  his  underftanding, 
has  already  enured  himfelf  to  refiedion,  and  expe« 
rienced  the  fatisfadion  and  delight  that  attends  it, 
refleds  upon  all  things  more  or  lefs )  upon  whatever 
he  fees  and  hears,  thinks  and  does,  whatever  betides 
himfelf  and' others.  The  field  of  his  refledion  is 
imbounded,  is  immenfe.  Heaven  and  earth,  the 
animate  and  inanimate  creation,  whatever  is  within 
him  and  without  him,  the  pad,  the  prefent  and  the 
future,  the  poiTible  and  the  adual :  all  excite  his 
attention,  and  invite  him  to  refledion.  He  walks 
not,  like  the  vain  and  wanton,  thoughtlefs  and  in* 
fenfible  about  this  magnificent  theatre  of  divine  mu- 
nificence. His  fenfes  and  his  heart  are  always  pliant 
to  the  impreflions  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
good ;  and  his  mind  is  ever  ready  and  alert  to  admit, 
to  arrange,  to  compare,  to  examine  them,  and  to 
employ  them  in  corroding  his  perceptions  and  know- 
ledge,  to  the  advancement  of  his  perfedion.  And 
happy  the  man  whofe  capacity,  fituation  and  leifurq 
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isiUow  him  to  take  in  fo  many  objeas  of  refledtion, 
to  employ  himfelf  fo  often  and  fo  continuedly  upon 
ihem,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  it  to  fo  high  a 
degree !     This  however  can  be  the  lot  and  deftina- 
lion  of  only  a  few.     Accordingly  we  (hould  here 
likewife  learn  to  diftinguifli  and  feleft.     Not  every 
application  of  our  mental  powers,  not  every  exercife 
of  refleftion  is  neceflary  and  profitable  to  us  in  the 
fame  degree ;  and  ttfe  more  we  are  ftraightened  in 
this  refpeft  by  outward  circumftances  and  the  afliird 
of  our  vocation,  the  more  carefully  (hould  we  em- 
ploy the  force  and  the  leifure  they  leave  us  in  re- 
flection on  thofe,  in  the  knowledge  whereof  we  are 
the  moft  deeply  concerned. 

Which  then,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  moft  im« 
portant  objeds  of  human  refleftion  ?  And  what 
ought  we  principally  to  obferve,  inveftigate,  con* 
fider  in  reflefting  upon  them  ? 

Man,  his  nature,  his  appointment,  his  dignity  J, 
God  and  religion ;  Chrift  and  chriftianity ;  virtue 
and  vice  and  their  feveral  confequences  ;  the  value 
of  things }  the  moral  quality  of  the  heart  and  con- 
duft ;  happinefs  and  mifery ;  mortality  and  immor- 
tality ;  connexion  of  the  prefent  with  the  future : 
thefe  are  the  obje£ls  that  are  moft  worthy  of  our 
refledion,  and  the  difculHon  and  consideration 
whereof  promife  us  the  greateft  utility  and  pleafure. 
And  how  grand,  how  important  are  they  all !  How 
intimately  conne&ed  Vfith  our  perfeftion  and  hap- 
pinefs! 

VOL,  !•    .  '  M  Is 
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Is  it  expedient  then  that  we  apply  our  rededidli 
to  the  moft  momentous  objefts ;  we  muft  often  re* 
fled  upon  ourfelves,  upon  our  nature,  our  faculties^ 
our  deflination,  our  dignity,  upon  the  apparently 
flrange  mixture  of  (Irength  and  weaknefs^  of  great-» 
nels  and  littlenefs  peculiar  to  man.  And  what  mattei( 
16  here  for  refie&ion !  A  talk  not  lefs  worthy  than 
arduous ;  pregnant  with  as  much  profit  as  pleafure. 
Never  can  man  indeed  dive  to  the  bottom  of  his 
own  effence ;  never  explore  all  the  wonders  pre* 
fented  to  him  in, the  (Irudure  of  his  body  and  the 
activity  of  his  intellect ;  but  never  is  he  occupied 
upon  hirafelf  in  vain ;  never  does  he  return  from 
this  bufinefs  without  abundant  gains.  The  more 
juftly  he  learns  to  weigh  his  flrength  againft  his 
weaknefsy  his  limitations  and  defeds  againft  his  ad- 
vantages :  the  better  will  he  be  able  to  employ  the 
one,  and  the  more  eafily  and  calmly  fubmit  to  the 
Other*  The  more  acquainted  he  b  with  hipifelf, 
the  more  reafons  will  he  difcover  for  triimiphing  in 
his  exiftence  and  his  deftination;  the  more  fully 
will  he  be  able  to  enjoy  the  former  and  the  more 
lecurely  approach  the  latter.  To  heedleflhefs  and 
the  want  of  felf-knowledge  and  iel£<:onfeioufiiefs  are 
to  be  imputed  the  jgenerality  of  our  tranfgrefiiona 
as  well  as  moft  of  our  fufferings  and  diftrefles. 

My  body  is  indeed  formed  of  duft,  and  will  re-' 
folve  again  to  duft.  But  am  I  then  entirely  duft  ; 
entirely  tranfient  ?  Is  there  not  fbmething  within 
me^  that  rifes  far  fuperior  to  the  duft,  that  xnounta 
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Bit  above  all  that  is  earthly  and  vifible,  that  foart 
even  to  the  great  fh-ft  caufe  of  all  things,  even  to  the 
deity>  and  is  .of  a  totally  different  nature  arid  quality 
Irom  the  outwaf d  crumbling  objefts,  with  which  it 
is  at  prefent  in  connexion  ?  Acts  not  my  mind  hf 
entirely  different  laws  from  thofe  which  aftuate  my 
body  or  any  other  bodies  that  I  know  ?  Ads  it  not 
far  more  freely,  quite  otherwife  than  that  which 
anittidteis  the  brute  creation,  and  direOis  their  move- 
ments Jmd  aftions  ?  Can  it  not  rdift  every  fenfual 
iiiftind^  every  impreflion  and  itnpulfe  from  without  ? 
Has  it  not  the  gift  of  difcredon,  of  free  agency^ 
which  is  not  dnly  not  a  mfechanical  poWef ,  but  is  not 
the  property  of  any  bead  of  the  field  ?  Can  it  not 
difcriminate  itfelf  from  all  that  is  without  it  ?  Caa 
it  not  look  back  upon  the  paft,  and  forward  into 
futurity,  and  conned:  both  with  the  prefent  ?  And 
how  greatly  does  this  elevate  me  above  the  whole 
Itfi^lefe  and  irrational  creation !  How  much  nearer 
it  brings  itte  to  my  creator  and  father ! 

Yes,  I  bear  his  image,  I  am  of  divihe  defcent,  I 
am  capable  of  a  perpetually  increafing  perfeftion* 
This  Kfe  cannot  be  my  entire,  my  fole  deftination ; 
it  can  only  be  the  firfl,  the  lowermoft  ftep  of  my 
human  exiflence.  Here  I  am  to  prepkre  and  qualify 
myfelf  for  greater  matters ;  and  the  more  faithfully 
I  here  maintain  my  pofl,  the  higher  gradations  of 
perfedion  and  happinefs  I  may  hope  to  climb  in  the 
fiicceeding  periods  of  my  being.  Yes,  my  appoint* 
meat  is  honourable^  is  grand  indeed !    Glorious  is 
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the  prize  that  is  fet  before  me  !  Worthy  of  my  uf- 
moft  exertions,  my  unabated  ardour  in  nmning  and 
contending  for  it ! 

Here  indeed  light  and  darknefs,  ftrength  and 
weaknefs,  progrefs  and  oppofition,  elevation  and 
abafementy  great  and  little,  are  fo  combined  in  my 
nature  .and  condition,  and  their  reciprocal  fuccellion 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  perceptible,  that  I  not  un« 
frequently  fink  as  low  and  my  infignificance  is  as 
palpable  to  me,  as  I  before  had  exalted  my  head  and 
was  fenfible  to  my  grandeur  and  elevation.  But 
even  this  has  its  feat  in  the  nature  of  man ;  this  too 
is  adapted  to  the  (late  of  pradice  and  difcipline,  in 
which  I  now  live ;  and  this  alfo  futurity  will  explain. 
I  (hould  not,  I  cannot  at  once  be  and  become,  all 
that  I  am  deftined  to  be  and  to  become.  But  I  fhall 
everlaftingly  proceed  and  everlaftingly  draw  nearer 
to  perfeftion. 

And  this  is  called  reflefting  upon  onefelf  and  our 
faculties  and  our  appointment.  Herein  let  us  exercife 
ourfelves,  my  pious  auditors,  and  if  we  cannot  al- 
ways  take  in  fo  wide  a  range  of  thought,  let  us  one 
while  cont€;^lplate  our  nature  on  one  fide,  and  then 
on  another,  now  this,  now  that  faculty  of  our  mind^ 
er  our  body,  now  one,  qow  another  part  of  our 
deftination,  now  this,  now  that  particular  intimation 
of  our  prefent  or  future  greatnefs,  now  this,  now 
diat  feature  of  the  image  of  God,  that  even  fhines 
amid  the  darknefsof  this  nether  world*  Attentively 
let  us  purfue  the  proceft  of  our  concepbooa  concern* 

ing 
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mg  all  thefe  points,  compare  them  with  what  we  are 
taught  by  experience,  by  reafon  anil  fcripture,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted 
with  ourfelves  from  day  to  day. 

God  and  the  relations  in  which  we  ftand  towards 
him,  his  will  and  his  difpofitions  towards  us,  his  re* 
velations  in  nature  and  in  fcripture,  all  that  apper- 
tains to  religion,  compofe  a  fecond  clafs  of  the  ob- 
jeds  that  are  moft  worthy  of  our  refleftion. 

What  (hould  we,  what  would  the  whole  univerfe 
be  without  God  ?  What  a  confufed  chaos  beneath 
a  furface  of  apparent  regularity !  How  inexplica- 
ble  to  our  intellect !  How  joylefs,  how  melancholy 
to  our  heart !  What  idea  then  could  more  worthily 
occupy  our  thinking  principle,  could  merit  more 
our  moft  ferious  refleftion,  than  the  idea  of  God  ? 
Where  (hall  we  look  for  one  that  darts  more  light 
into  our  mind,  and  (beds  more  ferenity  and  con- 
tentment into  our  heart ;  what  idea  is  more  varioufly 
and  intimately  conne£ted  with  all  that  we  are  and 
do  and  behold  and  expe£t ;  what  idea  is  more  inex- 
hauftible  in  mfbrmation  and  fatisfa£Uon,  than  this 
grand  and  blefled  idea  which  comprifes  all  truth,  all 
wifdom,  the  reafon  of  all  things ! 

It  indeed  occafions  us  to  defcry  abyflfes,  which  we 
cannot  and  never  fhall  be  able  to  fathom ;  but  like- 
vdfe  unbounded  profpedts  of  whatever  is  beautiful 
and  good,  whatever  is  great  and  excellent,  whatever 
18  venerable  and  amiable.  We  here  come  to  fences 
which  we  are  never  able  to  leap  ^    between  them 
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however  we  difcover  luminous,  charming  paths  t<^ 
ever  greater  knowledge,  to  ever  higher  perfeftion, 
Is  the  deity  in  fome  refpeds  a  God  that  hideth  him- 
felf :  yet  in  others  all  that  is  without  him  is  the  ef^ 
feSi  of  him,  revelation  of  him,  the  ft^mp  of  his  power, 
the  reflexion  of  his  glory. 

Only  attend)  o  thou  foul  that  art  thirfting  for  the 
knowledge  of  thy  God,  to  thefe  his  revelations ; 
hearken  to  the  vojce  of  nature,  proclaiming  and  ex- 
tolling her  creator ;  everywhere  follow  the  veftiges 
of  his  wifdom  and  boiuity  ;  compare  them  together; 
afcend  from  the  effefl:  to  the  caufe,  from  the  work 
to  the  artificer,  and  judge  from  thofe  of  thefe.  In 
thefe  refle£)ions  adhere  ftedfaftly  to  the  leading  idea 
of  the  firft  and  ppxifummately  perfedt  being,  from 
whom,  by  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  alloiy 
this  idea  gradually  to  unfold  itfelf ;  apply  it  with  ever 
increafing  diligence  to  all  that  is  «|nd  that  happens, 
to  all  tha^  thou  conpeivefl  ai^d  knoweft  of  God ; 
clear  by  this  means  thy  conceptions  of  that  mod 
exalted  being  more  and  more  from  whatever  i$ 
weak,  liipited,  low,  human,  from  all  that  can  imply 
want,  defed,  mutability,  pailion,  increment  qr  dimi^ 
nution  of  perfeftion,  thus  feeking  to  bring  them  tp 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfpicuity,  of  purity,  of  fu- 
blimity  of  which  at  prefent  mankind  are  capable. 

Let  thy  meditations  fometimes  take  this  courfe : 
If  God  be  the  abfolutely  perfeft  being  :  his  under- 
{landing  is  infallible,  his  power  unbounded,  .hi$ 
gpp^cfs  inexhauIUble ;   he  judge§  9n4  tf:eat$  all 

according 
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according  to  truth ;  he  purpofes  and  effe£^6  pure 
good  and  continually  the  bed ;  he  is  fufScient  to 
himfelf  and  needs  nothing  without  him ;  he  is  not 
worfliipped  by  men's  hands ;  he  can  never  fail  of  his 
objed ;  his  objed  can  be  no  other  than  perfedion 
and  happinefs ;  all  that  he  does  and  permits  is  right 
jmd  good.  What  folutions  fhall  we  not  difcover 
from  thefe  and  the  like  meditations !  Often  capti- 
vating our  ibul,  turning  all  our  faculties  into  the 
propereft  channel,  tuning  them  to  the  nobleft 'pitch, 
and  pervading  us  with  fentiments  and  emotions  the 
moft  rapturous  and  fublime ! 

And  then  the  relations  wherein  we  (land  towards 
the  deity,  what  God  is  in  regard  to  us,  and  what  we 
are  in  regard  to  him !  What  important  objeds  t>f 
refledion !  Here  we  (hall  meet  with  fewer  difficul- 
ties, and  difcover  (Ull  more  light,  ftill  more  comfort, 
ftill  more  fources  of  joy  and  felicity.  Oh  what  does 
not  this  imply,  how  vaft,  how  univerfal  its  compre- 
henfion,  that  God,  the  Almighty,  the  Allwife,  the 
^Ugracious,  is  our  creator  and  preferver,  that  he  is 
QUr  fovereign,  our  father,  our  overfeer  and  judge, 
and  that  we  are  bis  creatures,  his  fubjeds,  his  chil- 
dren! Tes,  this  idea  we  (hould  be  continually 
ilriving  to  render  more  perfpicuous,  more  pro- 
dudive,  more  important  and  more  applicable  to  our- 
felves ! 

We  (hould  fometimes  thus  employ  our  thoughts : 
}8  God  my  creator,  my  preferver,  am  I  his  creature: 
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then  I  am  not  the  produ£tlon  of  blind  chance,  not  a 
toeing  left  to  himfelf  and  his  own  weaknefs  and  fol- 
ly ;  then  I  am  the  work  of  fupreme  wifdom  and 
benignity  j  then  I  am  and  fubfift  entirely  by  God  ; 
then  it  is  his  power  that  operates  in  me  and  through 
xne ;  then  I  am  an  inftrument  in  his  hands ;  then  I 
execute  bis  will,  his  behefts  in  this  province  of  his 
domain  ;  then  I  promote  wittingly  and  unwittingly 
his  higher  aims.  And  what  a  worth  muft  this  con- 
fer upon  all  that  I  here  undertake  and  achieve  I 
And  how  carefully,  how  willingly,  how  cheerfully 
am  I  incited  hereby  to  undertake  and  accomplifh 
whatever  God  has  commifSoned  me  to  perform ! 
With  what  a  refpeft  fhould  it  infpire  me  both  for  my 
body  and  my  foul,  and  how  impreflively  caution  me 
againft  every  abufe  of  my  faculties ! 

Is  God  my  fovereign,  am  I  his  fubjeft:  how 
holy  fhould  allhis  laws,  how  venerable  all  his  ordi- 
nances and  difpenfations  be  to  me !  What  fubmif- 
lion,  what  zeal  in  obedience,  what  calm  content 
fhould  this  thought  beget  in  me  at  all  times :  tho; 
Lord  has  done  or  decreed  it,  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded it,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  and  the  pur- 
ports of  the  Lord ! 

Is  God  my  father,  am  I  his  child :  what  may, 

Hi^hat  fiiould  I  not  expe£);  from  him !     What  pro- 

■teftion,  what  afliftance,   what  parental  tendemefc 

may  I  not  promife  myfelf  to  receive  at  his  hands ! 

How  fecurely  may  I  truft  to  his  guidance  and  di- 

redion! 
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re&ion !    How  infallibly  aflured  may  I  be  that  he 
has  deiigned  me  for  happinefe  and  will  lead  me  to 

it! 

Is  God}  the  AUwife,  the  Allgracious,  my  overfeer 
^d  my  judge :  how  righteoufly,  how  equitably  wili 
he  judge  and  reward  me !  How  tranquil  may  I  be 
amid  the  reproaches  and  ingratitude  of  the  world, 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  right  and  difcharging 
my  duty !  How  amply  am  I  repaid  for  every  good 
action  performed  in  fecret,  feen  and  approved  as  it 
is  by  the  Omnifcient !  And  how  wife,  how  good, 
how  delighted  muft  I  be,  if  I  never  lofe  fight  of  the 
relations  in  which  I  (land  towards  God,  and  thus 
think  and  a&  confidently  with  them ! 

In  like  manner  (hould  we  frequently  refleO:  upon 
the  will  of  God,  upon  his  laws,  and  upon  the  rea- 
fons,  the  objefts  of  them,  that  we  may  learn  to  re- 
vere them  as  jufl   and  equitable,  as  falutary  and 
beneficial,  and  to  obey  them  from  principle  and  with 
pleafure.     If  at  the  fame  time  we  confult  our  own 
nature  and  appointment,  cur  capacities  and  powers; 
if  we  confult  the  nature,  the  qualities  and  combina- 
tions of  extraneous  objefts ;  if  we  confult  the  fcrip- 
tures  as  the  fafeft  vehicle  of  information,  and  refle£t 
upon  all  this  together :  we  (hall  learn  from  it,  what 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  phyfical  world  is  truth,  order, 
perfection,  happinefs,  what  harmonizes  with  the  de- 
figns  of  God  or  militates  againfl  them ;   what  is 
honourable  or  difgraceful  to  his  rational  creatures, 
degrades  or  exalts  them,  what  carries  them  forward 

to 
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to  their  proper  appointment  or  pufhes  them  from  it, 
what  more  capacitates  or  incapacitates  them  for  com*v 
munion  and  fellowship  with  the  fupreme  being* 
Thus  will  our  reflections  upon  God  be  at  the  fame 
time  reflections  upon  religion,  which  conneCls  us 
with  the  deity,  informs  us  of  his  difpoiidons  towards 
us,  and  infpires  us  with  fuch  difpofitions  towards 
him  as  fuit  our  relations  to  the  author  and  preferver 
of  our  lives.  Thus  (hall  we  learn  by  refledion,  to 
blend  religion  yrith  aU  things,  and  fliall  alleviate  to 
us  every  trouble,  render  whatever  is  pleafant  ftill 
mpre  plea^ng;  and  all  important  concerns  (till  more 
important.  We  (hall  learn  to  be,  to  do,  to  enjoy, 
to  fuflfer,  to  fear,  to  hope  all  things  in  reference  to 
God  a|id  hkh  in  him;  to  combine  mod  diverfely  and 
intimately  thefe  idea$  with  all  others ;  and  thus  will 
the  whole  tenour  of  our  life  he  one  continued  of-, 
fice  of  divine  worihip,  and  religion  our  infeparable 
companion,  guide,  comforter,  counlelloc  along  itq 
Rubious  paths. 


^^^^^^^^^> 


SERMON   IX. 


Refle&ions  on  Chriji  and  Chrijiianity^  on  Virtue  and 
Vice,  on  the  Worth  of  Objeds^  on  Happinefs  and 
Mifery^  on  the  moral  Quality  of  our  Heart  and  Lifs^ 

cn  Mortality  and  Immortality, 


/^^OD,  thy  throne  is  effulgent  with  pure,  un* 
^^  clouded  light,  but  to  our  fight  clouds  and 
thick  darknefs  are  round  about  thee :  thy  necef- 
fary  and  immutable  nature  is  infcrutable  ;  thy  glo- 
rious attributes  prefent  to  our  view  an  abyfs,  in 
which  all  our  capacities  are  loft.  In  profoundefl: 
humility  we  adore  thee,  the  Incomprehenfible,  and 
awfully  admire  thy  majefty  and  grandeur,  which 
furpafs  oiir  conceptions.  —  But  immenfe  as  is  the 
diftance  between  thee,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite,  and 
us  frail  tenants  of  the  duft,  yet  thou  haft  revealed  to 
us  as  much  of  thyfelf  and  thy  decrees,  as  is  fuitable 
to  our  prefent  ftate  and  needful  to  our  compofure 
and  happinefs*  All  nature  bears  witnefs  to  the  pec- 
fe£don  of  its  author  and  father ;  all  creatures  pro- 
claim thy  fovereignty ;  the  univerfe  is  full  of  thy 

glory. 
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glory.  Everywhere  we  ^e  encompaffed  by  the 
cle^areft  proofs  of  thy  unbounded,  all  comprifing 
intelleft,  thy  confummate  power,  thy  tendemefs  and 
love.  —  And  how  much,  o  God,  have  thy  holy  re- 
velations enlarged  the  borders  of  our  knowledge ! 
What  light,  what  comfort,  what  incentive  to  good, 
what  hope  and  aiTurance  hafl  thou  not  granted  us 
therein !  We  now  know  thee  with  authentic  cer- 
tainty, as  he  who  is  effential  love,  who  grants  for- 
givenefs  to  the  failing  and  erroneous  and  mercy  to 
the  wretched ;  we  know  thee  as  a  God,  who  pardons 
fins,  and  fhews  the  tendemefs  of  a  father  to  thofe 
that  fear  him  with  a  childlike  awe.  Now  we  know 
the  path  of  communication  with  thee  and  to  blifsfiil 
immortality.  —  God,  what  obligations  we  are  under ' 
from  all  thofe  perceptions  to  worflup  thee  with  the 
mofl;  profound  humility,  to  love  thee  above  all 
things,  and  to  render  the  mod  prompt  and  joyful 
obedience  to  all  thy  laws !  What  criminal  ingrati- 
tade  ihould  we  be  guilty  of,  in  not  following  the 
fhining  light  which  thou  haft  vouchfafed  us ;  in  not 
worthily  employing  the  advantages  which  we  poflefs 
ever  fuch  numbers  of  mankind,  in  forgetting  thee, 
eur  benefaftor  and  father,  and  refufmg  thee  due 
iiomage  and  obedience !  Preferve  us,  o  God  of  all 
mercy,  from  this  fcandalous  and  criminal  condud. 
Grant,  that  our  hearts  and  our  behaviour  may  al- 
ways accord  with  the  confeflion  of  our  mouths  and 
fritfa  the  perceptions  of  our  underftanding,  and  that 
Ae  courfe  of  our  lives  may  be  more  virtuous  and 

holy. 
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holy,  the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  thee  and 
thy  defigns,  our  prefent  and  future  deftination. 
Blefs  to  that  end  the  miniftration  of  thy  word  to 
which  we  are  now  proceeding,  and  let  it  be  accepta* 
ble  to  thee,  through  Jefus  Chrift,  our  lord,  in  whofe 
name  and  words  we  farther  addrefs  thee,  faying : 
Our  father,  &c. 


I   THESS.  V.  a  I. 
Prove  all  things;  hold  fail  that  wb'ch  is  good. 

/^HRIST  and  chriilianity  form  a  third  objed  of 
^^  our  refle&ion,  which  is  every  way  worthy  of 
it.  And  how  much  here  has  the  reflecting  man  to 
confider,  and  how  can  he  poiTibly  aiTert  his  title  to 
be  a  rational  chriftian,  who  does  not  frequently  re- 
fled  upon  it ! 

What  is  chriftianity  ?  Who  is  the  founder  of  it  ? 
In  what  relations  do  I  fland  towards  him  ?  What  is 
he  to  me  ?  What  am  I  to  him  ?  Wherein  does 
chriftianity  properly  confift  ?  What  is  its  end  and 
aim  ?  What  is  the  true  fpirit  of  it  ?  What  has  it  done 
in  the  world,  what  efied  has  it  had  on  me  ?  On  what 
arguments  does  it»  divine  authority  reft?  What 
makes  it  refpedable  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
intelligent  and  well  difpofed  man,  the  fincere  friend 
of  truth  and  virtue  ?  What  are  its  dodbines,  its 
precepts,  its  promifes,  its  felicities  i     With   what 

fentiments 
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fentiments  does  it  infpire  its  genuine  confeflbrs? 
What  profpeits  does  it  open  to  them  ?  — ^  Queftions? 
how  momentous ! 

We  fhould  therefore,  my  dear  hearers,  frequently 
enter  upon  thefe  or  fimilar  meditations :  Has  there 
ever  lived  upon  earth  a  man  who  excelled  Jefus  in 
wifdom,  in  virtue,  in  charity,  in  magnanimity,  in 
zeal  for  human  happinefs,  or  equalled  him  ?  Has 
the  life  of  any  man  ever  been  fo  harmlefs,  fo  holy,* 
fo  beneficial  as  his  life  ?  Did  ever  any  phiranthropift 
facrifice  himfelf  fo  voluntarily,  fo  deliberately,  in  a 
way  fo  remote  from  all  fanaticifm  aiid  vanity,  for 
his  brethren,  as  he  did  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a 
Biftoty  related  by  more  credible  witneffes  in  a  mor^ 
credible  manner^  2ind  confii'med  by  ftronger  ptoofs, 
than  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  of  his  ftifferings,  and  his^ 
refurreftion  from  the  dead  ?  How  cogent  zre  my 
motives  then  for  receiving  him  as  a  teacher  of  truths 
as  an  ambaiTador  of  God,  as  the  greateft  benefador 
td  mankind,  for  confidently  trufting  myfelf  to  him 
and  his  dir6£bion,  send,  inftfudked  by  his'  counfels^ 
attraded  by  his  example^  invigorated  by  lii^  <:onfo- 
lations,  animated  by  the  glorious  profpeds  to  which 
be  would  eialt  my  viewsy  for  purfuing  aftef*  per- 
fe&ion  and  happinefs  along  the  road  which  he  has 
gone  befcH'e  me !  And  in  all  thefe  qualities  what 
gratitude,  what  love,  what  fubmifHon,  what  6be- 
^ence  do  I  not  owe  him !  Can  I  do  lefe  than  regu- 
late my  life  by  his  will,  fmce  he  died  for  me  and  for 
my  brethren ! 

And 
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And  where  was  there  ever  a  purer,  holier  doc- 
trine, more  worthy  both  of  God  and  man,  than  his  ?  • 
What  darknefs,  what  fearful  doubts  has  it  not  dis- 
pelled!  What  lights  what  intelleftual  life,  what 
energy  to  good,  what  hopes,  what  afliirance  has  it 
not  diffufed  among  mankind,  and  even  (hed  into  my 
mind  and  into  my  heart !  What  totally  different^ 
how  much  jufter  ideas  does  it  communicate  to  us  of 
6od^  of  our  deftination,  of  the  prefdnt  and  thei 
future  I  What  fpiritual  wants  does  it  leave  unfup^ 
plied !  With  what  generous  fentiments  does  it  not 
infpire  mankind!  To  what  good,  great  exploits 
does  it  not  excite  them !  How  high  it  raifes  them 
above  things  temporal  and  vifible !  Is  not  the  real 
cfariftian  the  wifefl  and  befl  among  the  wife  and 
good,  and  among  the  happy  the  happiefl?  How 
fafe  are  the  rules  of  his  conduct !  How  firm  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes!  Steadily  looking  unto 
God  and  Jefus,  how  joyous  he  may  be  even  now  in 
bis  life^  and  how  affuredly  exped  the  brighter 
glories  of  a  fuperior,  a  better  life  after  death !  To 
him  every  duty  is  a  delight,  every  afiliftion  a  boon^ 
every  pleafure  a  pledge  of  ftill  greater  and  purer 
fatisfadtions,  and  every  flep  he  makes  brings  him 
nearer  to  the  prize  of  perfe£Uon. 

Yes/ to  this  doftrine  will  I  adhere,  by  its  precepts 
will  I  regulate  my  condud,  to  its  temper  I  will  con- 
form  my  own,  I  will  fubmit  to  be  animated  and 
governed  by  its  fpirit,  rely  upon  its  promifes,  and 
follow  its  venenible  founder^  the  grand  exemplar  of 

humaif 
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human  virtue.  It  juftly  claims  in  all  refpefts  my  full 
afient,  my  faith^  my  obedience ;  it  is  the  flraiteft^ 
fureft  way  to  happinefs.  To  me  therefore  chrifUan- 
ity  Ihall  not  be  a  barren  fpeculation,  not  a  fimple 
theory,  not  an  outward  badge  of  diftindtion,  ftill  lefe 
an  occafion  of  controverfy  with  my  brethren  and  of 
reparation  from  them :  to  me  it  fhall  be  a  rule  of  life 
and  a  vital  principle,  it  fhall  inform  and  guide  me^ 
illuftrate  my  vocation,  and  affill  me  the  more  furely 
and  completely  to  attain  the  true  end  of  my  being. 

Likewife  upon  virtue  and  vice  and  their  feveral  con* 
fequences,  as  the  primary  fources  of  our  perfe£tion 
and  our  imperfeftion,  our  happinefs  and  our  mifery, 
we  Ihould  frequently  refle£t ;  comparing  them  to* 
gether,  difcriminating  their  ordinary  and  natural  and 
their  cafual  effeds,  their  outward  afped  and  their  in* 
ward  frame^  and  balancing  them  fairly  againft  each ' 
other. 

On  thefe  occafions  we  fhould  fay  to  ourfelves : 
Which  of  the  two  is  more  beautiful,  better,  more 
agreeable  to  my  nature  and  deftination,  falfehood 
or  truth,  order  or  confufion,  unruffled  ferenity  or 
perturbation,  fecurity  or  danger  ?  And  are  not  the 
former  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and  the  latter  the  confe* 
quences  of  vice  ?  What  can  be  an  equivalent  to  me 
for  the  want  of  virtue,  or  fhield  me  from  the  natural 
penalties  of  vice  ?  Can  riches,  can  rank  and  (tation^ 
can  power  tfnd  authority  render  me  truly  honourable 
in  the  fi^t  of  God  and  of  rational,  impartial  judges^ 
csm  they  afford  me  any  real  fatisfa£tion  and  felicity, 

if 
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S*  I  be  not  virtuous  ?  Can  poverty,  can  meannefs 
attd  obfcurity  a£tually  difgrace  me,  or  make  me 
thoroughly  wretched,  if  virtue  be  the  companion  of 
my  indigence  and  my  low  and  apparently  defpicable 
iituation  ?  Does  not  all  at  laft  depend  on  inward 
fpiritual  perfection,  the  quality  of  my  fentiments  and 
affeftionsy  of  my  heart  and  my  conduA  ?  May  not 
virtue  reafbnably  look  for  the  refped  and  eileem  of 
all  wife  and  good  people,  the  approbation  of  all  fupe- 
rior  intelligences,  the  complacency  of  the  fupreme 
being?  Has  not  vice  to  exped  degradation  and 
infamy  fooner  or  later  from  God  and  man  ? 

And  how  different  is  my  (late  of  mind,  my  con- 
dition, according  as  I  do  good  or  ill,  think  and  ad 
virtuouHy  or  vicioufly !  Am  I  not  in  the  former 
cafe  eafy,  dieerful,  fatisfied?  And  in  the  other 
uneafy,  dejeded,  diffatisfied  with  myfelf  and  all 
about  me  ?  Is  not  virtue  attended  with  a  quiet  con- 
fcience,  and  vice  with  tormenting  reproaches ;  the 
former  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  the  latter 
with  pufillanimity  and  fear  ?  How  foothing,  how 
refreflung  to  me  in  the  one  inltance  is  the  fentiment 
of  God,  and  his  fuperintendance  over  all,  the  thought 
of  judgment  and  futurity :  and  how  greatly  in  the 
other  inflance  will  thefe  ideas  alarm  and  confound 
me! 

How  even,  how  luminous,  how  fafe  is  the  path  of 
virtue,  even  when  it  is  toilfome  and  not  entirely  free 
from  obftru£Hons !  And  how  tortuous,  how  dreary, 
how  dark  ^d  dangerous  is  the  way  of  vice,  thoygh 

vftL.  I.  N  ever 
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erer  fo  fmooth  and  trodden !     Can  I  love  myfeU^ 
and  yet  not  purfue  the  former  path }     Can  I  take 
the  latter  way,  without  afting  inimically  to  myfelf  ? 
And  eren  though  that  path  were  much  more  toil-^ 
fome  and  inconvenient,  and  this  way  much  more 
fmooth  and  pleafant  than  they  really  are,  how  dif- 
ferent is  their  termination !     The  former,  the  path 
of  virtue,  leads  to  honour,  to  glory,  to  life,  to  hap- 
pinefs:  the  latter,  the  way  of  vice,  to  infiamy,  to 
death,  to  mifery.     And  how  fhort  is  the  career  of 
life !     How  quickly  is  it  run  through  !     Prefently 
finifhed  is  that  generous  toil,  with  which  the  vir- 
tuous man  contends  for  the  glorious  prize;  and 
extremely  fleeting,  momentary  is  the   fiadlacious, 
debafing  pleafure  that  plunges  the  libertine  in  ruin. 
No,  the  fuperiicial  charms  of  vice  fhall  not  hnpofe 
on  me :  the  grave  outfide,  the  fober,  modeft,  cxften 
bafliful  mien  of  virtue  fhall  not  deter  me  from  being 
her  votary  and  engaging  in  her  fervice.    No,  fin  is 
the  deftruftion  of  man,  to  obey  it  is  flavery  and 
bondage,  its  wages  are  mifery  and  death:  virtue 
alone  is  life  and  liberty,  it  alone  condu£h  to  durable, 
permanent  happinefs.     ^^  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleafantn^,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.*^ 

If  we  refled  in  this  manner  upon  virtue  and  vice 
and  their  confequences,  and  that  frequently  and  on 
every  particular  occafion  when  we  are  to  chufe 
between  the  two :  how  refpedable  will  the  former 
become  to  us,  and  how  odious  the  latter!  What 
agreeable  images  will  affociate  with  die  idea  of 

virtue^ 
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virtue,  and  what  difgufting,  horrible  fenfations  com- 
bine with  the  idea  of  vice  in  our  mind  and  in  our 
heart ;  and  how  eafy  will  it  thus  become  for  us  to 
obey  every  impulfe,  every  fummons  of  the  former, 
and  to  refift  every  temptation  of  the  latter !  And 
is*  not  this  the  dired,  fure  road  to  human  happi- 
nefs  ? 

A  fifth  clafs  of  objeds,  whereupon  we  (hould  often 
refleS,  is  the  worth  of  things,  and  particularly  thofe 
which  appertain  to  our  well-being,  to  the  elegances 
and  accommodations  of  life ;  the  value  of  health, 
of  beauty,  of  riches,  of  honour,  of  rank  and  flation, 
of  fenfual  pleafure,  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  of 
life  itfelf. 

The  oftener  thefe  objeds  prefent  themfelves  to 
us ;  the  more  they  are  connefted  with  all  that  we 
fee  and  hear  and  do ;  the  more  we  are  employed  in 
the  acquifition,  the  prefervation,  the  ufe  of  them ; 
the  greater  influence  they  may  have  upon  our  peace 
and  happinefs ;  the  more  fplendid  and  captivating 
their  outward  afpeft  frequently  is;  the  more  varioufly 
they  are  beheld  and  judged  of  by  different  perfons 
and  by  the  fame  perfon  at  different  tintes :  the  more 
neceffary  it  is,  that  we  Ihould  leam  juftly  to  appre- 
ciate theni,  to  hold  them  for  what  they  really  are ; 
atid  this  we  never  fhall  nor  can  do  in  the  noife  and 
tumult  of  the  occupations  and  amufements  of  life, 
never  by  the  mere  view  of  thefe  objefts;  it  can 
no  othehvife  be  learnt  but  by  calm  refleftion  upon 
them. 

N  a  We 
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We  fhould  therefore  often  recall  to  memory  what 
we  fee,  hear,  learn,  obferve  concerning  them,  and 
then  enter  upon  thefe  or  the  like  meditations :  Are 
thefe  things  entirely  that  which  they  appear  to  be  ? 
Have  they  quite  that  value,  which  the  generality 
attribute  to  them  ?     Do  they  merit  all  that  efteem, 
that   affeftion,   that   exertion,  to   which  they   lay 
claim  ?     Are  they  ultimate  objefts,  or  rather  means 
to  higher  ends  ?     Does  their  value  rather  depend  on 
their  poffeffion,  or  on  the  worthy  ufe  that  we  make 
of  them  ?     Has  therefore  my  health,  have  my  focul- 
ties  any  great  value,  unlefs  I  perform  foftiewhat  good 
and  ufeful  by  them,  unlefs  I  can  give  a  fatisfadory 
account  to  niyfelf  of  their  application,  if  I  am  at  the 
fame  time  opprefled  by  uneafmefs,  languor,  liftlefs- 
nefs  ?    Are  they  not  only  then  truly  precious  to  me, 
when  I  gladly  employ  them  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  granted  me  by  the  creator,  when  I  cheer- 
fully do  that  which  he  has  commiilioned  me  here  on 
earth  to  do,  and  thereby  purfue  the  end  of  my  being  ? 
Has  perfonal  beauty  any  real,  lafling  worth  unlefs  it 
be  animated  and  heightened  by  the  beauties  of  the 
mind,  by  a  found  judgment  and  an  honed,  virtuous 
heart ;  if  in  conjunction  with  it  there  be  no  more 
fpiritual  perfedUon  and  intrinfic  merit  than  with  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  of  the  field ;  if  like  that  it 
entirely  fades  away,  and  its  abfence  is  not  fupplied  by 
mature  and  generous  fruits  ?  Have  rank  and  ftation 
any.  real  value^  if  difgraced  by  a  fordid  temper  and 
condut^,  unlefs  I  be  excellent  in  wifdom  and  virtue 
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and  general  utility  as  much  as  in  outward  diftin£Uonis, 
if  I  be  ftyled  great  and  noble,  and  yet  neither  think 
nor  aft  greatly  and  nobly  ?  And  is  it  not  juft  the 
fame  with  all  other  obje6te  of  this  nature  ?  Am  I 
not  far  more  blithe  and  fatisfied,  when  I  have  done 
fomewhat  fair  and  honoiirable  and  am  confcious  of 
it,  than  when  I  receive  honour  and  refpeft  from 
othet^  without  this  inward  fentiment?  Far  more 
bfithefome  and  fatisfied,  if  by  the  worthy  application 
of  my  property  I  have  promoted  the  happinefs  of 
others,  or  leffened  their  mifery,  than  if  I  confider 
myfelf  merely  as  the  pofleffor  of  great  furas  of  gold 
^and  count  them  over  ever  fo  often  ?  Am  I  not  far 
more  joyous  and  fatisffied  on  feeling  myfelf  refrefhed 
and  encouraged  by  the  enjoyment  of  fome  innocent 
pleafure  of  fenfe,  to  profecute  the  affairs  of  my 
calling,  to  every  ufefiil  work,  than  if  I  enjoyed  that 
pleafure  merely,  and  then  funk  liftlefs  under  the 
airhlefs  enjoyment  of  it?  And  my  life  itfelf,  what 
great  value  could  it  have,  if  it  were  not  marked  by 
good  aftions,  if  I  were  forced  to  confider  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  already  elapfed  as  entirely  and 
for  ever  loft  to  me,  if  I  might  not  hope  by  it  to  have 
capacitated  myfelf  for  a  better  life  ?  Have  not  there- 
fore all  thefe  things  far  more  the  nature  and  quality 
of  means  to  fuperior  ends,  than  ends  in  themfelves  ? 
Should  I  not  therefore  aft  foolifhly  were  I  to  convert 
the  means  into  ends,  fet  a  higher  value  on  the  formep 
and  more  ftrenuoufly  feek  after  them  than  the  latter, 
and  content  myfelf  with  the  fimple  pofleffion  of  that 
'  N  3  which 
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which  can  only  be  profil;able  to  me  by  the  good  and 
worthy  ufe  I  make  of  it  ? 

And  in  what  relations  do  thofe  outward  things 
ftand  to  my  inward  fpiritual  perfeftion  ?  Do  they 
conftitute  a  part  of  myfelf  ?  Are  they  neceffary  in- 
gredients in  my  perfpnajity?  Are  they  unfading 
and  immortal  like  myfelf?  Are  they  not  lent  me 
but  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  time  ?  May  I  not  lofe 
them  to-day  or  |;ormprrow  ?  Mud  I  not  one  day 
leave  them  all.  be^d  me  ?  Shall  or  can  I  Cfirry 
anything  b^fides  fpiritual  excellencies,  excellencies 
of  the  miiid  and  heart,  into  the  grave  with  me  and 
into  eternity  ?  Muft  npt  therefore  wifdom  and 
virtue  be.  of  far  greater  v^ue,  than  riches  and 
honour  and  ftation  and  rank  and  all  that  charms 
and  fafcinates  the  fenfual  man  ?  Will  not  thofe 
and  thofe  alone  abide,  long  after  thefe  are  vanifhed 
away  ? 

In  what  relations  laftly  ftand  thefe  objefts  to  my 
happinefs?  Are  they « happinefs ?  Need. we  only 
to  have  and  pofTefe  them,  for  being  happy  ?  Do  I 
not  then  fee  and  know  happy  perfons,  who  are  neither 
rich,  nor  great,  nor  beautiful,  nor  powerful  ?  Do 
I  not  fee  and  know  many  others,  who  with  all  thefe 
diftinSions  are  extremely  diflatisfied  and  wretched  ? 
Thus  fhall  we  by  reiterated,  calm  reflection  on  the 
.  true  nature  of  things  learn  to  underftand  their  worth, 
and  to  value  them  no  higher,  to  love  them  in  no 
greater  degree,  to  feek  them  with  no  more  eameft- 
nefs,  than  they  deferve. 

la 
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In  the  fame  defign  we  ihould  frequently  reflect  la 
filence  upon  happinefs  and  mifery.  If  ha{^>iaefs  b^ 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  wiflies  and  endeavours, 
what  can  be  of  greater  concernment  to  us,  than  to 
underitand  their  real  quality  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  their  pofleflion  ?  How  falfe,  how  confufed  are 
however  the  reigning  conceptions  of  them  ?  And 
how  improbable  it  is  that  they  (hould  be  redified 
in  the  tumult  of  the  world,  where  whatever  glitters 
and  fhines  pafles  for  everything !  And  in  what 
particular  are  ignorance  and  error  more  pemicipus 
than  in  this  ? 

We  fhould  therefore  frequently  colled  TJur  feat- 
tered  thoughts,  my  devout  audience,  retire  at  it 
were  into  the  receffes  of  our  foul,  into  our  real  felf^ 
there  confult  our  feelings  and  experiences,  and  aik 
ourfelves :  When  am  I  mod  contented  and  happy  i 
And  when  wretched?  Where  lie  the  principal 
fources  of  my  happinefs,  and  of  my  mifery  ?  Within 
me,  or  without  me  ?  In  what  I  myfelf  am  and  con- 
ceive, or  in  what  I  have  and  what  furrounds  me  ? 
Can  health,  riches,  honour,  authority,  or  other  out- 
ward di(lin£Uons  abflradedly  confidered  make  me 
contented  and  happy  ?  Have  I  always  been  fo  in 
the  poffeffion  of  thefe  objeds,  and  are  all  they  fo  who 
poiTefs  them  ? 

Can  I  be  happy,  unlefs  peace  and  order  reign  in 
my  bofom,  unlefs  I  know  and  love  the  truth  and 
follow  her  precepts,  unlefs  I  adopt  fixt  and  found 

N  4  principles, 
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principles,  purfue  a  fixt,  invariable  objeft,  and  am 
continually  advancing  towards  it  ? 

Can  I  be  happy,  unlefs  I  have  God,  the  fountain 
of  life,  of  joy,  of  felicity,  for  my  patron  and  friend, 
unlefs  I  triumph  in  his  exiftence,  his  fuperinten- 
dance,  his  adminiftration,  his  complacency,  and  may 
confidently  furrender  myfelf  to  [his  care  and  direc- 
tion? 

Can  I  be  happy,  unlefs  I  can  be  eafy  and  cheerful 
in  converfe  with  my  brethren,  and  am  confcious  that 
I  honeftly  maintain  my  pod  among  them,  faithfully 
difcharge  my  duty  towards  them,  and  therefore  am 
deferving  of  their  efleem  and  aflfeftion  ? 

Can  I  be  happy,  unlefs  I  be  able  to  bear  retire^ 
ment,  folitude,  and  there  employ  and  entertain 
myfelf  agreeably  and  fatis&dorily  ?  I  cannot  how- 
ever live  perpetually  in  noife  and  diflipation ;  and 
never  do  I  enjoy  my  life  with  lefs  confcioufnefs  than 
when  in  fuch  fcenes.  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I 
fliall  be  left  alone  and  confined  to  myfelf ;  and  then 
how  much  depends  on  my  internal  conflitution,  on 
the  ft  ate  of  my  mind  ? 

Can  I  in  fhort  be  happy,  unlefs  I  expeft  a  better, 
a  fuperior  life  after  this,  and  can  comfort  myfelf  with 
the  idea  of  it  in  all  the  troubles  and  afHi£Uons  of  the 
prefent  ?  The  thought  of  death  however  I  cannot 
always  chafe  away,  it  will  fometimes  intrude  even 
when  I  am  moft  elated  with  joy ;  and  how  greatly 
would  it  difturb  and  embitter  my  fatisfafUons,  if  I 

\     were 
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'were  threatened  by  futurity  with  total  deftruftion  or 
grievous  punifliment?  Can  I  therefore  be  happy 
without  wifdom,  without  virtue,  without  religion  and 
piety  ? 

And  that  mifery  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  appre* 
henfion  of  which  fuch  numbers  are  appalled,  and 
whereby  fo  many  are  really  oppreffed,  wherein  does 
it  confift  ?  Can  it  indeed  confift  entirely  or  princi- 
pally in  the  privation,  in  the  want  of  extrinfic  endow- 
ments and  privileges?  Are  then  all  thofe  really 
mdferable,  who  are  not  rich,  not  beautiful,  not 
ftrong,  not  great  and  powerful  ?  Have  I  not  myfelf 
been  deftitute  of  fome  of  thefe  advantages,  or  am  I 
not  ftill  debarred  from  them,  without  being  mifer- 
able  ?  Or  is  that  real  mifery  when  all  does  not  go 
according  to  my  wifhes,  when  T  meet  with  a  variety 
of  crofles  and  difappointments,  when  I  have  obftacles 
and  difficulties  to  encounter  on  my  journey  ?  Can 
I  then  deny,  that  my  wifhes  are  fometimes  fooHfh, 
fometimes  unreafonable,  and  that  neither  my  mental 
nor  my  corporeal  powers  could  be  fufficiently  drawn 
forth  and  exereifed  on  a  perfeftly  plain  road  ?  Are 
not  therefore  the  fources  of  mifery  likewife  more 
within  me,  than  without  me  ? 

Should  I  not  be  miferable,  if  I  were  ignorant  of 
what  it  behoves  me  moft  to  underftand,  or  were 
driven  to  and  fro  by  anxious  doubts  ?  Should  I  not 
be  miferable  if  I  were  diflatisfied  with  myfelf,  if  I 
were  obliged  to  reproach  myfelf,  to  fhun  myfelf, 
and  to  feek  for  palliatives  to  my  uneafinefs  in  riot 

and 
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and  intoxication  ?  Should  I  not  be  miferable,  if  I 
had  reafon  to  be  afraid  both  of  God  and  man,  and  to 
dread  the  difpleafure  of  the  univerlkl  judge  and  of 
the  refentment  and  revenge  of  my  brethren,  becaufe 
I  have  zQted  contrary  ^to  my  relations  towards  both 
the  one  and  the  other  ?  Should  I  not  be  miierable 
if  I  were  a  flave  to  vice,  if  I  were  fo  fwayed  by  any 
inordinate,  evil  propenfity  and  paflion,  that  I  found 
myfelf  often  conftrained  to  do  what  I  mult  myfelf 
acknowledge  to  be  unjuft  and  criminal  ?  Should  I 
not  be  miferable,  if  I  had  no  fii*m  ground  of  hope 
and  aflfurance^  if  I  knew  not  on  what  to  lay  hold  in 
profperity  and  in  adverfity,  in  life  and  in  death,  how 
I  might  banifli  every  difturbing  thought,  every 
anxious  care,  whereon  I  might  rely  in  full  fecurity, 
whence  obtain  a  fettled  tranquillity  within  my  bofom, 
what  I  had  to  fear,  or  what  to  expeft  ? 

Are  not  therefore  happinefs  and  mifery  far  more 
dependent  on  my  inward  moral  coUilitution,  on  my 
temper  and  fentiments,  on  the  tenour  of  my  conduct, 
than  on  my  outward  fituation  ?  Are  not  they  far 
more  in  my  own  power,  than  all  that  is  without  me  ? 
Can  I  therefore  more  promote  my  happinefs,  than 
by  ftnving  after  wifdom  and  virtue  and  the  goo<l 
pleafure  of  .God  with  unceafing  ardour  ?  Can  I 
more  furely  efcape  mifery,  than  by  carefully  guarding 
myfelf  againft  follies,  fins  and  vices  ? 

And  when  we  thus  reflets  oniiappinefs  and  mifery, 
we  ought  to  bring  thefe  reflections  home,  and  apply 
them  properly,  by  propofmg  thcfe  quedions  to  our- 

fclvcs : 
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felves :  Am  I  particularly  happy  or  miferable  ?  And 
how  far  and  in  what  refpefits  ?  Might  I  not  perhaps 
be  flill  happier  ?  And  how  mud  I  fet  about  it  in 
order  to  become  fo  ?  What  muft  I  in  this  refpeft 
avoid  ?  What  muft  I  do  ?  What  fay  reafon  and 
experience,  whait  does  religion  teach  me  on  this  head? 
How  am  I  to  acquire  a  completer  command  of  myfelf, 
a  greater  independence  on  extrinfic  objeds,  a  nearer 
fellowfliip  with  God  ?  . 

This  leads  us  to  another  clafs  of  objefts,  on  which 
we  fhould  fometimes  refled,  and  which  are  highly 
deferving  of  our  moft  ferious  reflection.  It  is  the 
moral  quality  of  our  heart  and  life. 

What  rich  and  folid  matter  for  refledion !  What 
great  attention  and  integrity  is  here  required  to 
fearch  out  the  truth,  to  fearch  it  thoroughly  out  1 
How  deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man,  how  apt  he  is  to 
be  partial  in  judging  of  his  condud !  And  yet  how 
intimately,  how  infeparably  are  the  ftate  and  regula- 
tion of  both  conneded  with  our  happinefs  !  What 
fhould  be  of  greater  moment  to  us  than  to  know 
whether  our  heart  and  our  conduft  be  morally  good 
or  bad,  whether  they  be  pleafmg  or  difpleafing  to 
God,  whether  they  open  to  us  gladdening  or  terrific 
profpeds  in  that  futurity  which  we  are  approaching 
with  hafty  fteps  ? 

Accordingly  it  will  not  fufEce,  to  cafl:  at  times,  by 
the  way  as  it  were,  fome  tranfient  glances  on  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  is  palling  within  us,  but  we 
muft  refled  upon  It  frequently,  exprefsly  and  with 

intenfe 
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intenfe  application  of  mind.  On  thcfe  occafions 
we  mufl:  afk  ourfelves :  How  fdres  it  with  my  know- 
ledge, with  my  faith,  with  my  virtue,  with  my  piet)'  ? 
To  what  degree  of  perfeftion  have  I  attained  in  thefe 
feveral  refpefts,  or  not  attained  ?  How  eafy  or  how 
difBcilt,  how  familiar  or  how  unwelcome  to  me  are 
the  occupations,  the  exercifes,  the  aftions,  that 
belong  or  relate  to  them  ?  How  and  from  what 
motives  do  I  acquit  myfelf  of  my  duty  ?  What  fen- 
timents  and  affeftions  are  predominant  in  my  heart  ? 
What  maxims  fway  me  moft,  tod  mod  frequently 
determine  me  in  my  choice  ?  What  ends  do  I 
purine  the  moft  fteadily  and  eagerly  ?  What  tempt- 
ations are  moft  dangerous  to  me  ?  What  circUm- 
ftances,  what  occupations,  what  companies,  what 
amufements  are  the  moft  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  my  virtue  and  piety  ? 

Am  I  really  free  from  all  vices  ?  Do  I  never  (in 
defignedly,  wittingly  and  wilfully ;  and  do  I  imme- 
diately endeavour  as  much  as  poflible  to  repair  the 
miftakes  I  commit  on  being  aware  of  them  ?  Am  I 
stAuated  by  a  vivifying  principle  always  inclining  me 
to  whatever  is  true  and  right  and  good  and  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  my  fupreme  ruler  and  lawgiver  ?  Do 
I  direftly  and  gladly  what  I  acknowledge  to  be  right 
and  good,  or  with  reluftance  and  from  conftraint  ? 
Do  truth  and  harmony  prevail  in  whatever  I  con- 
ceive and  fay  and  do  ?  Am  I  confiftent  with  myfelf 
at  all  times,  in  all  circumftances,  in  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  my  life  ? 

As 
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As  a  votary  of  God  and  Jefus,  do  I  look  unto 
Cod  and  Jefus  in  all  things  ?  Is  the  will  of  my 
father  in  heaven^  is  the  example  of  my  lord  and 
faviour  continually  before  my  eyes?<  Do  I  make  it 
my  conilant  endeavour  to  accomplifh  that  will  with 
ever  increafmg  fidelity  and  delight,  and  continually 
more  completely  to  imitate  this  example  f  Am  I 
never  weary  in  doing  juftice  and  fiiewing  mercy  ? 
Do  I  never  reft  falisfied  with  that  ftage  of  wifdom,  of 
virtue,  of  piety,  wiiich  I  have  already  reached  ?  Do 
I  adually  and  with  unabated  ardour  ftrive  after  that 
perfedion,  of  which  I  am  capable  as  a  man  and  a 
chrulian  ?  Have  1  in  one  or  another  period  of  my 
life  advanced  towards  it  or  receded  from  it  ? 

How  can,  how  muft  I  therefore  confider  and 
judge  of  myfelf  and  my  condition  ?  With  heartfelt 
fatisfaftlon  ?  Or  with  anxiety  and  alarm  ?  ^  With 
fatisfaflion  at  my  proficiency  in  good,  or  with  con- 
fternation  at  my  continued  infirmities  and  my  fre- 
quent relapfes  iiitofiu?  What  can  I  juftiy  declare* 
myfelf  to  be  in  the  prefcnce  of  God  and  man  ?  A 
wife  man,  or  a  fool  ?  A  fervant  of  vice,  or  a  friend 
of  virtue?  A  dutiful  fubjefl:  of  God,  or  a  rebel  in 
his  kingdom  ?  A  mere  liftlefs  profelTor,  or  a  fmcere 
follower  of  Jefus  ?  A  man  of  this  world^  or  a  citizen 
and  inlieritor  of  heaven  ? 

The  oftener,  my  dear  friends,  the  more  impartially 
we  fhall  thus  refled  upon  our  moral  ftate,  uppn  the 
fentiments  of  oiir  hearts  and  the  frame  of  our  con- 
duft }  the  lefs  we  lofe  fight  both  of  the  one  and  die 

other : 
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Other :  the  more  juftly  Ihall  we  learn  to  know  and 
to  judge  of  ourfelves ;  the  lefs  will  our  defefts,  our 
failings,  our  infirmities  be  hidden  from  our  view ;  the 
eafier  will  it  be  for  us  to  repair  thefe  defects,  to 
avoid  thefe  failings,  to  correft  thefe  infirmities,  and 
fo  proceed  from  one  degree  of  perfeftion  to  another* 
And  though  at  prefent  thefe  refledHons  fhould 
awaken  in  our  minds  more  difagreeable  than  agree- 
able ideas,  bccaufe  we  difcover  more  evil  than  good 
in  our  breads:  what  peace  and  fatisfa£Hon  will 
fooner  or  later  be  the  confequence,  if  thus  we  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves  and  by  means  of  that 
to  a  fenfible  improvement  in  heart  and  life ! 

To  be  brief,  our  mortality  and  our  immortality 
and  the  conneflion  of  the  prefent  with  the  future 
afford  a  no  lefs  important  than  produQive  fubjeft  of 
refleftion. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  man  naturally  Ihudders  at 
the  thoughts  of  death.  But  at  thoughts  of  death, 
that  are  conneftcd  with  views  of  immortality  and 
everlafting  life,  the  chriftian  needs  not,  fhould  not 
fliudder ;  thefe  he  may  purfue  with  fober  fatisfaftion; 
fhefe  will  even  excite  in  him  confidence  and  joy. 

Frequently  therefore  fhould  we  enter  upon  thefe 
or  the  like  meditations :  That  I  am  mortal,  this  I 
know,  this  I  feel ;  of  this  I  am  fufEciently  admo- 
hifhed  by  the  dilapidations  and  decays  of  my  ter- 
reftrial  nature  which  I  have  already  experienced, 
the  fickneffes  and  pains,  which  I  have  already  felt ; 
this  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  my  ears  by  all-furround- 

ing 
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11^  objefts.      How  many  of  my  friends,   of  my 
acquaintance  are  already  departed,  and  gone  to  the 
grave  before  me!     How  many,  who  were  much 
younger,  much  heakhier  and  ftronger  than  myfelf! 
What  is  che  whole  earth  whereon  I  dwell  and  walk^ 
but  one  vaft  yawning  grave,  receiving  into  its  bofom 
one  generation  of  mortals  after  another,  where  their 
duft  i&  mingled  and  metamorphofed  ten  thoufand 
different  ways  ?     Yes,  my  body  too  is  of  the  duft, 
and  will  quickly  turn  to  duft  again.     Though  flou- 
rifhing  now  fo  fair,  foon  will  it  fade  like  the  flower  of 
the  field  and  fall  a  prey  to  corruption.     And  this 
to-morrow,  it  may  even  to-day  be  its  lot.   My  courfe 
on  earth  is  fliort ;  and  it  may  fl:ill  farther  be  abridged 
by  numberlefs  cafualties  which  I  can  neither  forefee 
nor  prevent.     A  tranfient  dream  is  the  longeft  life 
of  man,  and  feldom  is  he  able  to  dream  it  entirely 
out.     Suddenly  fnaps  the  thread  of  his  ideas,  and 
his   deftiny   feems   to  be    total   ceflTation  and   de- 
ftru^on.     No,  here  I  am  not  at  home,  only  a  pil- 
grim, a  (Iranger;    and  all  that  I  here  have  and 
poiTefs,  is  not  my  own  property,  but  a  loan,  a  truft 
committed  to  me.     To-day  it  is  in  my  keeping,  to- 
morrow in  the  hands  of  another.     To-day  1  have 
perhaps  the  command  over  numbers  s  to-morrow 
they  trample  my  aihes  imder  foot.     To-day  I  can 
perhaps  operate  extenfively  around  me :  to-morrow 
I  am  out  of  all   correfpondence  with  the  viTible 
world. 

And 
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And  I  fball  be  proud  of  what  I  am  and  have  and 
do  ?     I  fiiall  lord  it  over  others,  and  forget  that  my 
origin  was  the  fame  as  their's,  and  my  end  will  be 
like  their  end  ?     I  fhall  attach  my  heart  to  objefts 
that  are  fo  frail  and  tranfitory  ?    I  fhall  anxioufly 
difquict  myfelf  in  acquiring  poffefGons,  that  are  fo 
precarious  and  which  I  mud  fo  foon  and  for  ever 
quit  ?     I  fhall  bewail  the  lofs  or  (he  defeat  o£  thefe 
goods,  as  though  they  were  my  indefeafible  property, 
as  though  they  were  a  part  of  myfelf  ?    t  fhall  feek 
my  chief,  my  entire  felicity  here,  where  all  is  fubjefk 
to  decleniion  and  death  ?     No,  in  all  thefe  refpeds  I 
will  fo  think  and  a£l,  and  fo  regard  and  ufe  the 
things  of  this  world  as  behoves  a  firail  and  mortal 
man. 

But  well  for  me,  that  I  am  not  entirely  mortal, 
that  my  Jpirit  will  live  for  ever,  for  ever  triumph  in 
exiftence !  Yes,  this  I  am  affurcd  of  by  all  that  I 
know  and  obferve  concerning  God,  his  relations  and 
difpofitions  towards  mankind,  his  regulations  and 
inftitutions  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world* 
This  I  learn  from  the  grand  outlines  of  extenfive 
plans  difcemible  in  my  nature,  from  the  great  pre- 
paratory endowments  and  capacities  and  energies, 
which  I  feel  within  me;  the  exercifes  and  duties, 
that  are  here  prefcribed  me ;  the  events  that  befall 
myfelf  and  others;  the  progrefs  to  perfection,  to 
which  all  things  tend,  and  for  which  all  are  ftriving ; 
and  the  correfpondence  which  I  am  already  capable 

of 
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of  having  and  maintaining  with  the  fupreme  beingi> 
Of  this  in  Ihort  I  am  aflured  by  the  gofpel,  the  credi- 
bility  whereof  refts  on  fo  many  folid  arguments,  and 
which  places  our  deftinaticAi  to  life  and  tp  immorta«i 
lity  beyond  all  doubt. 

And  how  ftrong  a  light  does  this  view  throw 
upon  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  betides  nie !  How 
more  important  now  are  all  things  to  me !  How 
tolerable,  how  eafy  every  affli^on !  How  inconfi^ 
derable  the  privation  of  outward  obje^!  How 
much  more  refrefliing  every  pleafure !  How  much 
more  eftimable  every  fellow^reature,  deiigned  with 
me  for  iinmortality,  and  everlaitingly,  though  isx 
other  relations  and  connections,  to  live  with  me<! 
And  ought  not  this  to  refine  and  elevate  my  fenti- 
ments  and  affedions?  Should  it  ever  fuffer  niy 
ardour  in  good  to  abate,  or  allow  me  to  be  faint  and 
weary  in  fbiving  after  higher  perfection  ? 

How  accurately  is  the  prefent  conjoined  to  tjbe 
future !  Is  not  all  that  I  here  conceive  and  do,  aiyl 
whatever  befalls  me  attended  with  infinite  confe- 
quences  ?  Here  I  am  to  fow ;  there  to  reap.  Here 
to  work  and  bear  and  fuffer ;  and  there  to  receive 
the  wages  of  my  work,  and  of  my  patient,  godly 
fufferingSf  Here  is  more  of  preparation  and  qua* 
Ufipation ;  there  more  of  enjoyment.  This  is  the 
age  of  difcipline  and  trial ;  that  the  time  of  recom- 
pence.  And  (hall  I  confine  my  view  to  the  prefent 
moment  ?  Chufe  and  feek  and  do  that  alone  v/hich 
procures  me  fome  prefent  pleafure  or  advantage  ? 

VOL.  I.  o  Ought 
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Ought  I  not  no^  to  be  laying  a  firm  and  Aire  foun* 
diitbn  for  my  future  happinefs  ?  No,  I  will  think 
iAd  niSt  agreeably  to  my  fuperior  appointment,  like 
an  immortal,  confider  and  judge  of  prefent  things  as 
they  are  conneded  with  the  future,  gladly  renounce 
iaid  neglect  whatever  would  bring  me  lofs  and  de- 
triment here^er,  willingly  and  cheerfully  (k>  what* 
ever  promife^  me  honour  and  advantage  then,  and 
not  attend  fo  much  to  the  vifible,  which  is  temporaJ, 
ib  to  the  invifible  which  is  for  ever  abiding* 

Thefe  are  the  principal  objeds  of  rational  chriftian 
^e£tio^  So  many  inexhauftible  fources  of  truth,^ 
%f  wifdom,  of  felicity  I  Materials  of  thought  for  ail 
ages,  fot  all  etertiity !  To  draw  frequently  and  co* 
]»6ufly  fhxn  thefe  fources,  to  w(»k  up  thefe  materials 
Mdith  ever  kicreafing  care,  and  thence  to  acquire  in* 
leUedual  riches,  which)  differently  from  woridly  lucre, 
always  increafe  by  ufe^  are  always  more  captivating 
Md  fatisfying  by  enjoyment :  be  that  our  moil  mo*  ' 
|i!^tou6  Md  darling  occupation ! 


V  >  liti^^wfakdi  tbdtu.teft'  YOiicbfafed.  IIS  for  thtr 
aji^e0«)$(i»>i)£  dttshp^r^^  rand  bsifi^iiiefs^  m\h\ 
tl^  vfi^tthfit  AF^':mak6;ipf  cthfiiD^.idw  CQiiforactiBgi 
waul4  jt^'/tompuri^  be  to  inMy^t^  linii  'Ho«< 
i;^dy  ^:^y^i^htj  <^e:n^aiis  t&dahUfemJto;difi/ 
€p48rfoihwlbkhCllc:M;ft^.gi^^  iHowHGrt^' 

qu^t}y  4p^vJt  hq^b^.tbat  ]ite  ane  f»r  ibapmi  beiogy. 

a0ptl)$r;}ix49l«Rq^  a94*  9e^jlJ»4«iieiif«i4Ms^^)[^b#0 

oj4^ri!ileje^Q0%iC^  ic»id!^^        Ipfe  figbt.ieif.^ottA 

mod  important  interefts,  render  us  carelefs  towards 
them,  and  lead  us  to  think  and  a£t  as  though  we 
were  not  rational  cre^lp'^,  j^p^le  of  confideration 
and  refledipn,  were  not  men  and  chriftians  defigned 
fpc  unaiQ]tta]stl)r  i»d)&tf  !lkri3ej|ig  aftor  ibcifariQg*  par- 
ticipation of  thy  divine  nature,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gixllfarB'iiB^rQYemenf  ininftsd^  Vbtiie !   ''ik^ 

diiiL  Tf^'oompliin^tf  dJietfr^  fw^y  of  fcsifuahty, 
of  the :  waiu  ce£^biliiier>for>«he'p4t^ftiiaiBc^  of  oiuP 
.5  o  ^  duty. 
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duty,  oF  tlie  want  of  fatisra£tion  anil  happinefs ; 
complain  therefore  of  difEculties,  which  we  ourfelves 
have  made,  of  defilClsverhicl^luSi  idb^table  folely  to 
our  own  perverfenefe !  Oh  might  we  once  ceafe  from 
living  ij^.t^^Bpg?e^.idafeAfiQtti8^ 
ourfelves,  and  at  the  very  time  that  we  are  wifliing 
to  become  better  and  bappioPy  always  farther  recedmg 
from  that  celeflial  objed !     Oh  might  we  at  length 

letum  b>  tUnk :»id'dft^^}u(fei^^2»M  ^mp&^flth^^ 
plds,  »d  tbiiis^^blifh'  6MriwA  hifknoUfflA  our 
hearts:  and'irMI    fileft^n^  jrntdft  ^^adiMi^iiitherv'^ 
ble&'txy  the  furtherance  of  thoftr^ewv,  thei  meditai 
ticMiki  which  are/ now  to  empi(yf\»(^  'Tea^  n^td 
underlfaoiiiour'eiToi^  l0id  oti^f  tf^MS^^^^^  '^^V 
ur4x>  av&id  thetn^  :ebable  ,;is  tftusr  tb  'b^dfiie  move' 
^r'aiidrrea^^  in  ;fedatei^fie£|i<m^  lind>'^)ti'  tho^ 
pnaiw  (tf'irtcf^  (joiillaiitly^fe4i«kfiiig''tt  ^il^db^^ 
aoid  v&tue<H  il*hefe/Ottiripiititidnd  We^otfk^«^>dtth«i^ 
AN>tftddl>b^'fthy  iMt^y-il^t  iii^tiie  -liMiid'  6f  \lefo«' 
Ohitti^  <ittr  Wd;  aiid>^flukti^  the^  IkftHd^^tts  i  h4'  W 
comp^adbtd  oitt  ia&mild^ taiu^'hta^^t^^id^^lkth^ 

■  .•   r  li.u-':  '•::  j:>j:  hm.  ;lni:!i  (»J  ri    bi:t)I  hnr:  ..ir-^dj 

i/.'  •  ..L  -r-'j  i-'  '•'4^ict<1?*''"Vd^'''^  Irri-jiii;"!  .  )*^  :n>.y 

'    ■       i  ' ' .'  .i-lhi!':  '.    ':  iiofi*  Iv.'T  r'^.7  /loin  n   •  :  .'i^; 

Bot  Maury  kept  A  thefe  d^gv/utdfaii dcttld  t/imhn  hat  Itcmi 

/TVNEi^mitld  tlunk9iiiypbushcai»s^'t^ira)diing 
V/  Ihc^d  be  more  eafy  and  iutturallip^xBaa^diaikr 
»^e£tipn.Akpm  uaportaat.moralobjedss  defidoibas 

he 
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he  is  nether  in  capacities  nor  powers,  nor  in  yarious'. 
modves  and  occafions  for  it.  In  thinking  he  is  per* 
petually  occupied,  voluntarily  and  involuntarily; 
and  how  eafy,  how  natural  feems  the  gradation  from 
thought  to  refledion,  or  to  the  confideratipn  of  what 
jie  has  thought !  Who  is  not  prone  in  other  re- 
fpe£b  to  confider,  to  contemplate  his  diftin^ons,  bis- 
wealth,  his  agreesible  views  and  expeditions !  .And 
yet  this  reflexion  is  by  no  means  common,  among 
mankind.  To  fome  it  is  a  pradice  abfolutely  ftrange 
and  unknown,;  with  fome  it  is  an  occups^tion  .ex« 
tremely  rare ;  fome  are  even  afraid  of  it,  as  a  fourciK 
of  grief  and  vexation.  Others  again  complain  of 
it,  as  a  laborious,  troublefome  bufineis,  which  they 
have  often  attempted  in  vain,  and  which  they  cai^ 
never  properly  fucceed  in«  Rational,  ferious  reflec- 
tion, and  efpedally  refle£Hon  upon  moral  ax^d  reli« 
gious  fubjeds  may  certainly  have  on  one  hand  it$ 
impediments  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
there  may  be  means  of  facilitating  it.  And  this  is 
in  fad  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  my  pious  hearers.  Na- 
tural and  eafy  as  the  thing  is  in  itfelf ;  yet  a  man  not 
unfrequently  renders  it  difficult  by  his  erroneous 
mode  of  proceeding.  He  firft  throws  rubbiih  and 
flumbling-blocks  of  various  kinds  in  his  way,«.and 
afterwards  laments  the  toilfomenefs  of  the  road,  and 
makes  that  his  excufe  if  he  leaves  it  and  gets  into 
devious  turnings  and  intricacies.  He  firfl  weakens 
and  enervates  himfelf,  and  then  murmurs  and,  com- 
plains that  he  is  fo  weak  and  nervelefs.    Juft  fo  does 

03  he 
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hi^  Aft  in  regard  to  rtfleffion.  Let  iis  axoid  thefe 
faults^  my  pjous  hearfers,-  irid  endeavour  »  facilitate 
td  0uifdVes  this  Vk(A)\i  ocdipatibir,  and  to  acquaint 
as^  &fnili&rize  outfelves  \^th  it,  as  much  as  ever 
tire  dm.  In  fiutherfthcfe  of  this  purpofe  by  my  pi*e-' 
feift  dJfcourfe,  !  ffiaH  do  two  things.  I  (hall  firft 
point  out  to  you  thi^  impediments  to  refleftion, 
smd  admdnifh  you  of  tfcem ;  and  afterwards  ftimilh 
yoil  with  a  few  means,  whereby  it  may  be  greatly  fad- 
fitftit^ 

ITie  ftril  impediment  to  refleflioh,  or  the  firft 
tti!afe  why  it  fe  fo  iticonvenient  and  appears  fuch  an 
aydnous  talk  to  numbers  of  people,  lies  in  the  erro* 
neotis  education  of  tiie  generality  of  mankind.  Ar^ 
jiroper  pains  always  taken  to  lead  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  to  refledion,  and  to  afHft 
them  in  it?  Is  not  rather,  in  general,  every  art 
ittnjrfoyed  to  reftrain  thefti  from  it,  and  to  ftifle  in 

*  « 

Vtiem  idl  capadty  and  inclination  for  it  ?  It  is  the 
inemory  of  the  child  alone  that  is  ufually  employed, 
lie  is  made  to  rehearfe  and  repeat  by  rote  the  ideas 
iHA  thoughts  of  oth^^  confined  fervilely  to  them, 
iltOowed  not  the  leaft  departure  firom  them,  and  is 
^en  dhid  for  any  remarks  he  may  happen  to  make 
^pon  them ;  remarks  which,  however  childifh,  are 
^always  Ae  precious  flioots  of  opening  refleftion. 
Having  thus  thoughtlefsly  run  through  the  childifh 
^ioA  boyiih  age ;  being  fo  little  acquainted  with  him«> 
felf  and  fo  inattwtive  to  hts  mental  Btcukies:  how 
gtteit  the  <langer  of  his  yidding  afterwards  to  his 

flothful 
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flothful  propenfity,  and  fufficing  himfelf  merely  with 
the  purloined  or  borrowed  thoughts  which  he  never 
properly  appropriates  by  refledion!  —  Let  this 
remind  you  of  your  office  and  your  duty,  all  ye, 
who  are  employed  in  the  inftru£tion  and  education 
of  children  and  youth.  It  is  your  bulinefs  not  only 
to  inllil  into  them  certain  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  to  teach  them  by  degrees  to  (hink  for  them- 
felves  and  to  walk  without  a  guide  the  paths  of 
truth.  One  thought,  however  puerile,  that  expands 
itfelf  in  their  mind,  and  which  they  fee  as  it  were 
fpring  up  and  fhoot  fordi,  is  of  more  value  th^n^ 
tboufand  others,  which  they  merely  impriitf  op  thdr 
memory.  Endeavour  therefore  to  render  this  pro- 
ceft  as  eafy  to  them  as  poflible.  Think  famili^Jy 
with  them  now  on  this,  now  on  that  fubjed  that  is 
fuited  to  thdr  capacity,  wd  in  fo  doing  follow  rather 
the  march  of  their  own  ideas,  though  it  (houjid  ni^t 
be  precifely  the  dired  and  proper  one,  thax^  fierce 
jthem  to  oUerve  the  methodical  train  pf  your^ 
Fpfter  every  bioflbm,  every  fruit,  of  their  refle^tip;^, 
however  immature,  with  the  utmofl:  care,  not  fyr 
die  j&ke  of  odentation,  -^  that  WQu)d  be  tp  poiipp 
both  flower  and  fruit,  -^  but  fpr  the  fak^  pf  culti- 
vating the  foil  in  which  it  grows,  and  thus  of  rearing 
from  it  ftjll  £urer  flower?  and  np^r  fruits.  CP9- 
temn  and  reje£t  therefore  no  re^iarks,  no  objej^Pi)^^ 
no  dcwbts,  that  a£luaUy  proceed  from  themfelves^ 
and  are  |»roof$  of  thdr  o^frn  cogitatiMQ*  Rath^ 
iei^e  axid  /employ  tbefe  opppruanities  to  fliew  ^hi^ 

o  4  how 
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how  they  may  think  again  upon  what  they  have 
thought,  view  the  fubjeft  on  feveral  fides,  in  othef 
combinations,  and  thus  remove  the  difficulties  they 
may  ftumble  upon,  or  make  them  eafy  about  them. 
P^cularly  accuftom  them  betimes  to  make  obferv- 
ations  on  themfelves  and  on  what  is  moral  in  their 
fentiments  and  aftions,  and  frequently  to  take  them- 
felves to  talk  upon  it ;  and  never  forget  that  ye  coft. 
tribute  far  more  to  the  formation  of  their  mind,  by 
thus  leading  and  habituating  them  to  refle£Hon,  than 
without  this  by  infiifing  into  them  ever  fo  many 
branches  of  literature  and  fdence. 

A  fecond  impediment  to  refledion,  or  a  fecond 
caufe  why  it  appears  fo  troublefome  to  many  people^ 
is  the  want  of  pradHce  in  it.  We  muft  frequently 
and  varioufly  employ  our  mental  as  well  as  our  cor- 
Boreal  faculties,  if  we  would  ufe  and  apply  them 
vnth  fedlity  and  fuccefs.  He  that  but  feldom  moves 
any  one  member  of  his  body,  will  not  be  able  to  put 
k  in  motion  without  trouble,  and  even  then,  when 
he  has  done  fo,  will  execute  but  little  with  it.  He 
who  but  rarely  exerts  and  exercifes  any  one  faculty 
of  his  mind,  will  not  be  able  to  exert  it  without 
pains  and  effort.  He  who  fpends  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  vagrancy  or  drowzinefs  of  mind,  muft 
certainly  find  it  troublefome  to  bethink  himfelf,  to 
come  thoroughly  to  himfelf,  and  with  continued 
attention  to  refled  upon  what  he  is  and  does,  v/haX, 
he  fees  and  hears.  '  Is  it  expedient  then  for  you  to 
render  rede£tion  eafy  and  agreeable ;  ufe  frequent 

exercife 
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rxerdfe  in  it^  be  not  alarmed  at  the  pains  it  majr 
cod,  oppofe  a  firm  refoludon  and  repeated  attempts 
to  the  difEculties  you  at  firfl  may  meet  with.  Soon: 
will  you  do  with  facility  and  pleafure  what  now  cofls 
you  troublefome  efforts.  When  therefore  you 
would  reflect  upon  fome  particular  fubje^t,  and  the 
whole  of  the.  matter  does  not  prefent  icfelf  imme- 
diately^ and  you  can  difcem  and  obferve  but  little  or 
nothing  of  it,  let  not  this  by  any  means  deter  you 
from  it.  Only  confider  the  fubjed  with  the  more 
continued  attention.  The  longer  we  fix  our  eyes  on 
any  objeft,  though  at  a  tolerably  great  diftance^  the 
inore  it  feparates  from  the  mafs  of  furrounding 
obje&s^  the  more  it  evolves  its  fhape,  its  dimeniions^ 
its  quality,  th^  more  clearly  do  we  diflinguiih  and 
know  it  at  laft.  So  it  is  with  the  underftanding, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  The  longer  we  fix  them 
on  a  certain  object,  which  at  firil  lay  fhrouded  from 
us  in  abiblute  darkneis,  the  more  fure  we  are  gra- 
dually to  penetrate  that  darknefs,  the  more  light  is 
gradually  diffufed  upon  the  objed,  we  diflinguiih 
and  obferve  the  more  particulars  in  it,  and  at  laft 
that  flands  in  full  luftre  before  us,  of  which  at  firfl 
we  fcarcely  defcried  a  faint  gleam. 

A  third  impediment  to  refledion,  or  a  third  caufe, 
why  it  is  lb  inconvenient,  and  feems  fo  troublefome 
to  many  people,  is  a  diflipated  manner  of  life. 
Refledion  is  a  ferious  bufinefs,  irreconcilable  with 
the  levity  of  the  man  of  pleafure.  He  who  devotes 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  vacancy  left  him  by  the 

affairs 
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affairs  of  his  calling,  to  diilipadon,  never  comes  pro« 
perly  to  himfelf,  is  never  duly  attentive  to  himfelf 
and  his  mod  important  concerns,  thinks  and  lives 
and  exifts  always  only  without  him,  but  not  withia 
him,  knows  everything  better  than  himfelf,  is  occu- 
pied with  everything  rather  than  with  himfelf,  takes 
greater  intereft  in  everything  than  in  what  relates  to 
his  morality,  his  intrinfic  perfection,  his  fuperior 
deftination  in  futurity.  Driven  to  and  fro  in  the 
eddies  of  idle  diftraftions,  one  concepdon  joftles  out 
another,  one  thought  another,  the  ideas  arife  and 
vanifli  as  fuddenly  as  the  outward  objeds  that  tran- 
fiently  give  them  birth  and  difappear ;  but  nothing 
fettles  in  the  mind,  nothing  excites  its  utmoft  atten- 
tion, nothing  is  examined,  nothing  illuftrated  by 
difcuflion,  nothing  ccmtemplated  on  all  fides  and  leaft 
of  all  on  the  moral  fide,  nothing  ferioufly  and  im* 
pardally  applied  to  felf.  The  greater  the  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which  we  glide  over  ths-  furface 
of  things;  the,  more  impetuous  and  ungovernable 
tiie  torrent  by  which  we  are  hurried  along:  the 
more  completely  we  imagine  we  have  reached  our 
mm.  The  cogitadon  of  fuch  peribns  is  a  game  of 
crofs  purpofes,  governed  by  chance  or  arifing  me- 
chanically*. Be  upon  your  guard  againft  this  too 
common  fault,  my  pious  hearers,  if  ye  would  learn 
to  refleft  as  rational  creatures,  as  chriftians,  and  ex- 
perience the  ufefulnefs  and  felicity  of  that  refleddon. 
frequently  call  your  thoughts  to  counfeK  Think 
Mt  that  it  is  honourable  m  man  or  has  a  tendency 

to 
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to  promote  his  real  happinefs,  to  avoid  himfelf^  to 
Ihun  retirement,  and  to  codfume  his  life  on  earth, 
which  is  fo  fliort  and  defigned  for  purpofes  fo  impor-^ 
tant,  in  the  din  of  riot  and  idle  loquacity.  Apply 
at  leaft  fome  part  of  your  lafure  to  quiet  converfe 
with  yourfelf,  to  ferious  meditation  on  thofe  fubje&s 
whi<:h  fhould  be  awful  and  facred  to  a  rational,  im- 
mortal being.  And  if  thefe  occupations  fliould  at 
the  commencement  feem  troublefome  and  inconve* 
liient,  always  remeihber,  that  time  is  flitting  by  on 
tapid  pinions,  that  thefe  meditations  will  obtrude 
themfelves  upon  you  againft  your  inclination,  and 
only  become  the  more  painful  to  you  the  longer  yoo 
defer  them. 

A  fourth  impediment  to  refleftion,  a  fourth  caufe 
why  it  is  fo  inconvenient  and  appears  fo  troubldbme 
to  many  perfons,  fe  the  confufion  that  reigns  in  their 
breaft,  the  inordinate,  turbulent  paflions,  by  which 
they  are  driven  to  and  fro.     To  refleftion  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  all  fhould  be  ftill  within,  as  well  as,  nay 
more  than  without.     The  man's  mind  mud  be  free, 
and  his  attention  muft  be  at  his  command,  if  he 
would  praftife  it  with  fuccefs.     And  this  cannot  be 
the  cafe  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of'paffion. 
He  then  beholds  and  judges  of  nothing  as  it  really 
is ;  everything  then  is  feen  by  him  only  on  one  fide, 
only  on  that  which  flatters  his  paflions,  or  encoiK 
rages  and  inflames  them ;  then  nothing  but  confu- 
fion and  diforder  reign  in  his  thoughts  :as  well  as  fais 
fenfadons ;  he  then  breaks  the  thread  of  thefe  difa^ 

greeable. 
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greeable,  tonnentiDg  ideas  as  foon  as  he  caxi,  and 
feeks  again  to  evade  them  in  the  tumult  of  diflipa^ 
tion.  Indeed  this  refle^on,  fedate^  continued  re- 
fledion  upon  ourfelves  and  our  appdntment,  upon 
God  and  religion,  upon  mortality  and  immortality, 
is  the  beft,  the  only  Aire  means  of  pacifying  and 
compofmg  our  hearts,  and  of  conquering  our  paf«> 
fions.  But  in  order  that  refle£tion  ihould  be  able  to 
effed  this,  that  it  may  a£t  fo  powerfully  upon  us,  it 
jQiouId  not  be  a  ftranger  to  us,  we  mud  have  been 
previoufly  trained  to  it.  If  we  would  have  it  to 
produce  this  eifefb  upon  us,  my  pious  hearers,  aj^ly 
the  flilleft,  calmeil  hours  of  life  to  this  noble,  bli&> 
ful  occupation ;  the  hours  when  your  pailions  are 
mute,  and  the  avenues  of  your  heart  are  open  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  the  fuggeftions  of  confcience ; 
the  hours  when  you  are  mafler,  of  your  attention, 
and  can  immoleftedly  and  with  perfe£t  confcioufhefs 
employ  your  mental  powers.  No  nobler  ufe  can  ye 
ever  make  of  thefe  hours  of  ftillnefs  and  freedom ; 
and  if  ye  wafte  them  in  follies  and  diflipations,  I 
know  not  what  will  corred  you  and  conduft  you  to 
peace  and  to  happinefs.  Delay  not  then  thefe  ezer- 
cifes,  till  all  within  you  is  hoftility  and  uproar,  tilt 
your  reafon  is  depofed  from  its  fway  and  your  heart 
is  become  a  theatre  of  tumult  and  confufion ;  but 
engage  in  it  frequently  and  gladly  in  happier  cir- 
cumftances,  and  arm  yourfelves  with  it  againft  the 
inroads  of  paffion.  Efpecially  have  recourfe  to 
thefe  means  of  compofure,  immediately  as  ye  per- 
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cdve  that  the  order  and  ferenity  of  your  breaft  xsr 
difturbed,  that  difienfion  and  flrife  have  arifen* 
between  your  thoughts  and  fenfations,  that  affe&ions 
and  appetites  are  ftining  within  you,  that  may  eafily 
degenerate  into  pailions;  then  £ee  without  delay 
into  retirement,  and  there  by  ferious  refiedion  re-- 
fftabiilh  that  order  and  ferenity  ere  it  be  totally  fub- 
verted  and  loft* 

A  fifth  impediment  to  refiedion,  a  fifth  catife 
which  deters  fo  many  perfons  from  it  and  renders  it 
burdenfome  to  them,  is  the  confcioufnefs  of  thdr 
follies  and  tranfgreffions,  of  their  vices  and  fins,  and 
a  drafcl  of  ^e  reproaches  and  ftings  of  confcience, 
which  would  be  an  infallible  confequence  of  their 
jerious  refledions*  No  man,  whofe  ruling  difpofi* 
dons  are  bad,  no  one  addided  to  vice,  who  is  not  at 
the  fame  time  dead  to  every  moral  feeling,  can  ftand 
the  teft  of  refiedion,  and  of  tranquil,  ferious  con- 
verfe  with  himfelf ;  and  for  that  reafon  fo  many  are 
afiraid  of  this  refledion  and  of  this  inward  converfa- 
tioa.  Like  fome  unlucky  tradefman,  whofe  bufinefs 
and  drcumftances  are  faUen  into  declenfion  and  ruin, 
they  dare  not  venture  upon  a  thorough  inveftiga* 
tion,  for  fear  of  the  difgraceful  and  lamentable  di£> 
^overies,  to  which  it  Nvould  infallibly  lead.  Rather 
will  they  impofe  on  themfelves  and  others  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  the  confequences 
i>f  this  delufion,  however  fatal,  than  ftudy  to  ac« 
quire  a  knowledge  of  themfelves  and  the  true  ftate 
of  their  affairs,  and  fubmit  to  the  humiliation  and 

confufion 
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confuikm  that  would  follow  upon  it.  In  this  predi*» 
cament  is  the  unjnft,  the  feif-intefe(ted»  the  covetous, 
the  ambitious,  the  unchafte,  the  envious,  the  vain, 
every  vicious  man.  He  dreads  to  behold  himfelf  as 
he  really  is,  and  he  has  ftrong  forebodings  that  he 
caonot  avoid  it  in  calm,  continued  reflection,  in 
thooghtldls,  jovial  company,  where  all  is  viewed  on 
the  ridiculous  fide,  and  religion  and  virtue  are  turned 
into  a  jeft,  there  to  avow  a  fs^miliarity  with  fome, 
perhaps  groifer,  failings,  even  to  boaft  df  partioilar 
fins  and  vices,  cofts  the  vicious  man  little  or  nothing*, 
H  prevents  him  not  from  ftill  fencying  himfelf  to  be 
much  better  than  he  really  is,  and  foothjng  kfanlelf 
ia  the  fond  conceit.  But  would  he  talk  in  thiaman^ 
ner  to  himfelf  in  the  ftilbefe  of  folitude,  in  the  for 
lemn  hours  of  retirement,  avow  the  fame '  things  to 
himfelf  in  the  fober  light  of  reafon  and  religion,  if  he 
vould  there  difcldfe  the  recefles  of  his  heart  before 
him,  and  perceive  and  feel  the  reality  of  what  he 
lays  and  is,  mth  all  its  confeqpiences,  the  fentSinent 
of  his  nadve  digtiity  immediately  wakes  witl^  bb^ 
he  recoils  with  horror  at  himfelf,  the  ietseUeS^  eye 
lums  offended  from  the  hideous  £ght,  he  abhors  kh 
Ifiward  deforinity,  and  feeks  his  faivation  in  noife 
gnd  laot.  Tes,  foUy  and  fm  are  the  fwom  etusmiet 
%f  refledion,  as  wifdom  aad  virtue  are  its  cordial 
.fiends.  Calm,  fedate  refledioA  is  in  feme  fort  ihe 
iMTthright  of  the  wife  and  virtuous  man.  He  sdbneia 
truly  capable  of  it,  and  he  alone  has  the  reUfk  oftl^ 
felicity  it  yields  in  its  tttmoft  extent.     Would  ye 
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(hare  it  with  him,  my  pious  hearers,  follow  after 
wifdom  and  virtue;  be  not  deterred  by  the  firfl: 
bitter  fruits  of  this  kind  of  reflection ;  call  up  courage 
enough  to  contemplate  yourfelves  in  all  your  na« 
kednefs  and  depravity,  have  the  fortitude  to  pro« 
nounce  the  fentence  of  condenmation  on  yourfelves, 
and  to  recognife  yourfelves  for  what  you  really  are. 
This  is  the  fole  method  of  becoming  adually  better, 
and  thereby  of  recovering  your  lofl  dignity  and  in- 
ward peace. 

A  fixth  impediment  to  reflection,  a  fixth  caufe 
why  we  do  not  more  and  by  preference  employ  our- 
ielvd{  in  it,  is  in  fliort  the  prejudice,  that  ferioufnefe 
and  joy  cannot  well  fubfift  together,  and  the  conco^ 
mitant  apprehenfion  left  we  ihould  become  fuUen, 
morofe,  unfociable  and  never  have  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  were  we  to  addid  ourfelves  fo  much  to 
ferious  meditation,  and  to  beftow  fuch  confideratioa 
on  everything.  But  how  idle  is  that  prejudice,  how 
unfounded  this  apprehenfion !  No,  rational  reflec- 
tion is  the  purefl:,  richeil  fource  of  pleafure,  and 
prudent  gravity  heightens  every  joy,  that  deferves 
the  appellation,  and  is  worthy  of  the  man.  As 
much  as  it  differs  from  levity  *and  an  idle,  wanton, 
merely  amufing  mirth  that  finks  the  man  to  a  level 
with  the  chiUl ;  fo  much  does  it  promote  vivacity  of 
mind,  hilarity  and  good  humour ;  fo  much  does  k 
preferve  him  £rom  that  verfatility,  tbofe  fudden  tran- 
fitions  from  joy  to  forrow,  from  obftreperous  gaiety 

to 
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to  i»teou5  lamentatioiis,  to  which  the  thoughtlefs 
and  inconfiderate  are  obnoxious.  It  is  by  refledion 
alone  that  a  man  acquires  that  prompt  and  fure 
Judgment  concerning  the  true  nature  of  things,  that 
foliditj  of  charafler,  that  ferenity  of  mind,  that  iree-^ 
dom  of  intelled,  which  fet  him  above  the  petty  dif^ 
appointments  and  mifchances  of  life,  teach  him  to 
forego,  to  bear  and  fuffer  fo  many  things  without 
repining,  render  him  independent  on  fo  many  ouu 
ward  objects,  and  caufe  him  always  to  find  within 
himfelf  fo  many  means  of  compenfation,  fo  many 
iources  of  fatisfadtion.  And  if  the  duty  of  reflec-* 
don  calls  us  to  pafs  many  hours  of  leifure  in  folitude^ 
it  does  not  on  that  account  exclude  us  from  fociety, 
but  renders  us  the  fitter  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  it, 
and  for  partaking  in  its  innocent  fatis£adions  with 
vneuTious,  benevolent,  quiet  and  cheerful  hearts* 
No»  my  dear  friends,  let  not  that  apprehenfion  by 
any  means  deter  you  from  fedate  refleftion,  from 
fober  meditation  on  ferious  and  important  objeds. 
Indeed  ye  will  thus  lead  a  fomewhat  more  retired 
life,  and  join  fomewhat  lefs  in  the  faihionable  kinds 
of  entertainment  and  diverfion.  But  fhould  this  be 
deemed  a  real  lofs  to  rational  beings,  to  diriftians 
^led  to  immortality  ?  No,  it  is  aSiual  gain  ;  the 
fureft  method  of  becoming  better,  nK)re  fatisfied, 
more  perfed,  more  happy.  That  joy  alone  which 
ftands  the  teft  of  ferious  refle&ion,  is  real,  generous 
joy,  worthy  of  the  human  being  j  only  that  pleafure, 

which 
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Which  we  need  not  bliifh  to  own  before  the  God 
vrithin,  which  we  fxeed  not  be '  afliamed  of  in  the 
lilehce  of  folitiide,  is  harmlefs,  genuine  pleafure. 

Atid  thefe,  my  piotis  hearers,  are  the  principal 
impediments  to  refle£tion,  the  principal  caufes  why 
it  is  fo  inconvenient  ^d  appears  fo  arduous  to 
many.  Avoid,  ftirmoimt  thefe  obft^cles,  fo  will  the 
bufinefs  of  jrefledion  fhortly  become  eafy  and  pleafant 
to  you. 

Allow  me  in  conclufion,  my  pious  hearers,  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  means  of  facilitation  to  it. 
Would  ye  learn  to  reflefl:,  ye  muft  not  walk  about 
the  woirld  as  if  ye  were  in  a  dream,  with  heedlefs  in- 
difference ;  walk  ^th  your  eyes  open  ;  learn  to  fee 
^d  to  hear  and  to  uiiderftand,  with  confcioufnefs, 
with  attention  to  fee  and  to  hear ;  learn  to  make 
bbfervations  on  what  ye  fee  and  hear,  on  all  that 
paffes  within  and  without  you ;  in  this  way  colled 
matter  for  thought  and  refle£Hon  j  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  rendering  an  account  to  yourfelvcs  of  what 
ye  have  feen  and  heard  and  experienced.  The  more 
tleso:  and  didind  ideas  your  mind  comprehends; 
the  tnore  obgefts  it  can  compare  together ;  in  the 
itiore  points  of  view  ye  have  feen  and  contemplated 
them  :  the  eafier  will  it  be  for  you  to  combine  and 
aflbciate  thefe  objeds  in  your  thoughts,  or  to  part 
them  afunder,  or  to  apply  them  to  yourfelf,  and 
therefore  by  refleftion  to  work  them  up  as  it  were 
and  to  refine  them.  —  Secondly,  feek  retirement, 
iuid  if  time  and  circumftances  allow,  particularly 
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rural  retirement,  if  ye  would  exercife  yourfelves  in 
reflexion  with  the  beft  fuccefs.  The  folemn  fHllnefs 
that  prevails,  while  viewing  the  grand  and  beautiful 
fcenes  of  natiu-e,  in  that  theatre  of  order  and  ferenity 
and  noifelef^  adlivity,  concurs  with  them  to  invite  us  to 
ferious  meditation,  to  excite  in  our  breafts  a  lively  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  felf,  to  fcreen  us  from  the  various 
diftraftiorts  of  ordinary  life,  and  communicate  to  our 
minds  as  it  were  a  greater  clafKcity,  a  nobler  flight. 
There  the  illufions  of  vanity  lofe  much  of  their  force, 
and  we  think  and  judge  of  ourfelves  and  the  objefts 
around  us  far  more  impartially  and  juftly.  Never 
yet,  my  pious  hearers,  did  any  one,  who  (hunned 
retirement,  become  truly  wife,  wife  unto  felicity.  — 
Alleviate  to  yourfelves,  thirdly,  the  praftice  of  re- 
fleSion  by  the  attentive  perufal  of  fuch  writings,  as 
may  excite  you  to  it  arid  guide  you  in  it.  Thus 
your  thoughts  are  drawn  off  from  what  was  wont  to 
employ  and  diftraft  them ;  they  take  a  more  fettled 
and  ferious  turn  j  your  mental  faculties  become 
more  aftive  and  alert ;  an  orient  light  diffufes  itfelf 
on  your  imderftanding  and  a  genial  warmth  per- 
vades your  heart ;  you  lean  upon  the  arm  of  a  friend 
and  companion  along  the  dubious  journey  of  life, 
direfting  your  fteps  to  the  paths  of  wifdom  and 
teditude,  and  this  inf^ires  you  with  courage  and 
ftrength  to  purine  thofe  paths,  and  not  even  then  to 
quit  them,  when  they  are  forfaken  by  that  friend. 
Only  beware  that  you  do  not  (lop  fliort  at  the  fimple 
iedure,  that  you  fuffef  not  yourfelf  to  be  impUcitly 

led 
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led  by  another.  At  certain  intervals  lay  down  the 
book  you  are  reading  j  afk  yourfelf  whether  you 
underftand  what  you  have  juft  read,  whether  )"ou 
believe  it,  whether  you  think  it  true,  whether  it 
coincides  with  f  he  reft  of  your  thoughts  and  percept 
tions,  with  yout  feelings  and  experiences,  whether 
and  how  you  can  turn  it  to  ufe,  what  particular 
applications  you  (hould  make  of  it  to  your  own 
fituation  and  prefent  occafions.  In  this  manner 
truly  appropriate  to  yourfelf  all  that  you  read  and 
think,  and  blend  it  completely  with  your  whole 
fyftem  of  thought.  —  Again,  occafionally  write 
down  the  heads  of  what  you  have  proved  and  decided 
upon,  what  you  have  difcovered  in  your  charaflier 
and  your  conduft,  what  you  have  refolved  on,  not 
limply  for  writing  it  do\^Ti,  but  in  order  to  preferve 
it  for  your  ufe  hereafter.  This  will  give  additional 
regularity,  connedtion,  diftinftnefs,  folidity  to  your 
thoughts,  imprefs  them  deeper  in  your  memory,  and 
may  ferve  you  in  future  as  a  clue  in  fimilar  exercifes 
of  reflection  and  in  calmly  communing  with  your 
own  heart.  —  To  be  brief,  court  the  converfation  of 
difcrcet  and  virtuous  perfons,  who  have  habituated 
themfelves  to  rcfleclion,  and  by  refleftion  are  become 
wife  and  virtuous.  Gladly  converfe  with  them  on 
ferious  and  important  topics ;  and  let  their  example 
teach  you  attention,  confideration,  circumfpedion, 
deliberation,  prudence,  impartiality  in  thinking,  in 
judging,  in  the  application  and  ufeofobjefts. 
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So  many  exercifes  and  means,  my  dear  friends^ 
without  which  we  (hall  never  attain  to  any  confider-* 
able  proficiency  in  rational  refleftion.  Oh  let  me^ 
recommend  to  you  thefe  exercifes  and  means,  if  ye 
would  vindicate  your  dignity  as  men  and  as  chriflians^ 
and  happily  reach  your  deftination  both  in  the  pre-« 
fent  and  in  the  future  world  \ 


SBP 
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Tl^  Advantages  of  Rejledian^ 


/^  OD,  all  the  capacities  and  powers  with  which 
^-^  thou  haft  endowed  us,  are  donations  of  thy 
bounty;  all  manifeftly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  our 
happinefs :  and  if  they  do  not  promote  it,  if  our  ufe 
of  them  be  attended  with  forrow  and  mifery,  the 
fault  is  our  own,  it  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
our  sA)ufe  of  thy  gifts.     Thus,  as  reafonable  crea- 
tures, thou  haft  formed  us  capable  of  refledion  and 
confideration  i  and  what  fources  of  profit  and  plea- 
fure  haft  thou  not  thus  thrown  open  to  us !     What 
means  haft  thou  not  thus  afforded  us  of  becommg 
always  wifer,  always  more  virtuous,  always  more 
fatisfled  and  happy,  and  of  always  advancing  nearer 
to  our  fuperior  appointment!      How  many  other 
grants  of  thy  bounty  does  this  one  largefs  compre- 
hend,  and   what   hopes   and   expeftations  of  ftiU 
greater  boons  and  privileges  does  it  not  warrant  us 
to  entertain !     Oh  that  we  might  never  fail  of  per- 
ceiving the  high  worth  of  thefe  intelleftual  energies, 
never  abufe  them,  but  by  the  true  and  proper  ufe 
pf  them  be  as  good  and  as  perfeft,  as  by  them  yre 
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may  and  ought  to  become !  Oh  might  we  thus  aflert 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  worthily  occupy  the 
ftation  which  thou  haft  afligned  U3  among  thy  crea- 
tures, and  thus  fmooth  the  road  of  life,  heighten  its 
joys,  alleviate  its  forrows,  and  fo  triumph  ever  more 
and  more  in  thy  exiftence  and  our  own !  May  we 
even  now  fo  clearly  perceive  the  advantages  of  ra- 
tional refleftion  and  fo  inwardly  feel  tlieir  impor-r 
tance,  that  we  may  thence  obtain  frefli  motives  and 
renovated  vigour  to  acquire  them  with  increafing 
ardour,  and  to  ftudy  with  increafing  diligence  to  im- 
derftand  them  better  from  our  owij  experience  J 
Accompany  then  in  this  defign  the  meditations, 
which  we  ihall  now  begin  upon  them,  with  thy  abun^ 
dant  bleiling.  Teach  us  to  underftand  our  mental 
powers,  affift  us  to  employ  them  even  now  agreeably 
to  the  ends  for  which  thou  haft  implanted  them, 
.and  caufe  us  to  find  in  their  employment  that  refined 
and  generous  fatisfadion,  which  they  are  intended  to 
procure  us.  As  thy  children  we  prefume  in  humble 
confidence  to  afk  thefe  mercies,  and  addrefs  thee  far- 
ther in  the  name  of  thy  fon,  Jefus  Chrift :  Ovjr 
father,  &c, 

JLUKE  il.  19* 

But  Mary  kept  all  thefc  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 

'T70UR  diftindl  difcourfes  we  have  already  deliv- 
"*"  ered  to  you  on  the  fubjeft  of  rcfleftion,  my 
pious  hearers ;    and  the  confiderations  they  con- 
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tained  might  well  fuffice  to  convince  you  of  the 
excellency  and  the  utility  of  it.  If  ye  accompanied 
me  in  them,  you  mull  have  experienced,  that  your 
mind  was  agreeably  and  worthily  employed,  that  it 
felt  abler*  and  ftronger  than  ufual,  that  feveral 
objedls  prefented  themfelves  to  it  in  a  clearer  light, 
feveral  appeared  to  it  more  important,  more  inte- 
refting,  more  certain,  and  that,  if  fome  of  the  obfer* 
vations  and  foliloquies  filled  it  with  ihame,  oiher^ 
again  revived  and  refreflied  it,  and  imparted  to  it  joy 
and  hope  and  aflurance.  Ye  muft  likewife  have 
experienced,  that  this  buiinefs  is  not  fo  iatricate,  a$ 
it  is  fometimes  reprefenfed,  that  we  have  more  com- 
mand over  our  attention,  than  we  perhaps  might 
think,  that  the  obftacles  we  meet  with  to  it,  are  by 
no  means  infuperable,  and  that  we  have  greater 
reafon  to  be  latisfied  with  ourfeiyes,  in  taking  ac- 
count of  what  we  have  conceived,  and  can  put  it  to 
more  various  ufes  in  our  ordinary  way  of  life,  than  in 
regarding  everything  fuperficially  and  tranfiently,  in 
wandering  about  in  darknefs  or  in  doubt,  having  no 
clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  no  fettled  principles,  and 
unknowing  how  properly  to  ufe  and  to  apply  what 
we  think  and  perceive.  All  this  ought  furely  to 
fuffice  reafonable  beings,  not  infenfible  to  their  dig- 
nity and  their  vocation,  panting  after  inward  peace 
and  happinefs,  for  (timulating  them  to  this  honour- 
able employment,  and  for  rendering  it  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  them ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  it  has  produced 
this  effed  with  many  of  you.    However,  reilefliion, 
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confideration,  lonely  meditation,  retirement,  feriou^' 
foliloquy,  are  objefts  of  fo  great  importance ;  they 
are  fo  intimately  connedted  with  our  perfedtion  and 
happinefs,  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  eftablifhment 
and  promotion  of  them;  that  we  can  never  too 
highly  prize,  never  too  zealoufly  recommend  them. 

Permit  me  therefore  to  clofe  my  advice  on  this 
head,  by  admonifhing  you  of  the  great  value  of  thefe 
objeds,  or  ihewing  you  how  honourable,  how  plea- 
faiit,  how  profitable  and  neceflary  fuch  refleftioh  is. 
This  inquiry  may  at  the  fame  time  prove  to  us  an 
encouragement  to  refle^on  and  the  afliduous  pradice 
of  it. 

By  rational  refleftion,  by  confideration  and  in- 
quiry,  man  in  the  firft  place  afferts  his  flation,  his 
dignity,  his  rank  among  the  other  creatures  of  God 
upon  earth.  What  principally  diftinguiflies  him 
fix)m  them  ?  What  raifes  him  above  them  ?  What 
renders  him  capable  and  worthy  of  ruling  over 
them  ?  Is  it  not  reafon,  and  the  ufe  of  it,  which 
conlifts  in  refleftion,  in  confideration  ?  Ideas  of 
external  objefts  and  fenfations  of  internal  revolu- 
rions  the  beafls  of  the  field  have  in  common  with 

« 

mankind:  but  not  the  clear  confcioufnefs  of  felf 
and  its  difference  from  thofe  ideas  and  fenfations ; 
but  not  the  faculty  of  recalling  thefe  ideas  at  will 
and  for  fpedfic  purpofes,  of  analyzing  them,  or  of 
compounding  thiem,  and  thence  drawing  conclu- 
fions ;  not  the  feculty  of  fcrurinizing  into  the  rela- 
tions and  reafons  of  things,  and  perceiving  their 

connexion 
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tonneftion  with  its  own  and  the  general  happinefe. 
This  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  only  man  can 
do;  and  this  he  chiefly  does  by  refledion.  The 
more  therefore  he  exercifes  himfelf  in  refleftion ; 
the  more  he  reflefts  in  particular  on  invifible,  intel- 
le£tual  objeds,  on  himfelf  and  his  deftination,  on  his 
duties  and  his  condud,  on  God  and  his  will,  on 
futurity  :  the  more  doe9  he  think  and  aft  as  man  ;  ' 
the  more  worthily  aflert  his  ftation  and  the  privileges 
allotted  to  him  by  the  creator.  How  greatly  on  the 
other  hand,  do  the  inconfiderate,  the  wanton  degrade 
themfelves,  how  nearly  they  rank  themfelves  with 
the  beafts  of  the  field,  in  thinking  and  afting  as 
though  they  were  entirely  carnal,  as  if  no  rational 
fpirit  refided  within  them ;  in  receiving  only  fenfible 
impreflions  and  fubmitting  to  be  governed  only  by 
them,  beftowing  only  fuperficial  and  tranfient  glances 
on  all  things,  fixing  on  nothing,  tarrying  with 
nothing,  hurrying  from  objeft  to  objeft,  as  they 
pafs,  never  in  true  compofure  of  mind,  and  always 
deceived  by  fpecious  appearances  and  governed  by 
fenfuali  t.  Would  ye  therefore  really  fliew  your- 
felve^  men,  my  pious  hearers,  would  ye  vindicate 
the  honour  of  your  nature,  and  worthily  ufe  the  ad- 
vantages with  which  the  creator  has  endowed  you, 
would  you  hereafter  in  a  future  ftate  not  experience 
to  your  deep  difgrace  the  doleful  confequences  of 
having  left  them  unemployed  or  of  having  negli-  * 
gently  employed   them:    be  perfu^ded  to   adopt 

the 
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the  pradice  of  reflection,  of  frequenf,  ferious,  con-, 
tinued  refleftion. 

ReflefKon  is  fecondly  the  fureft  and  in  fome  fort 
the  only  method  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth.  We  may 
certainly  by  information  from  others,  by  reading 
and  hearing,  acquire  much  knowledge,  much  profit- 
able, weighty  knowledge.  But  only  by  refleftion 
thereupon  will  it  become  our  real  property,  and 
thoroughly  mingle  with  the  reft  of  our  knowledge 
find  fagacity ;  only  by  it  do  we  learn  to  perceive  and 
feel  the  reafons  of  its  truth  and  its  connedion  with 
other  truths  which  we  already  know.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  by  reading  and  hearing  learn  to  know, 
to  admit,  to  repeat  by  rote  feveral  truths  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  but  it  is  only  after  frequent  refleftion 
upon  them  that  we  are  perfuaded  in  our  own  minds 
of  our  faith  from  real  infight  and  conviction.  What* 
ever,  my  pious  hearers,  whatever  we  learn,  believe, 
admit,  without  confideration,  without  reflection,  has 
no  ftability,  no  permanency;  it  is  like  a  reed, 
agitated  to  and  fro  by  every  wind.  In  this  predica** 
ment  we  are  liable  to  be  thrown  into  perplexity  and 
diftrefs  by  every  doubt,  by  every  objection.  Our 
faith  is  as  variable  as  the  mode,  as  the  falhion  that 
happens  to  prevail  in  fociety,  as  the  contents  of  the 
book  that  we  have  read  to-day,  and  iball  read  to* 
morrow,  ^e  have  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
writings  always  ^t  hand,  that  communicated  to  us 

our 
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our  former  notions,  and  from  which  we  adopted 
them  without  examination  and  confideradon,  and  if 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  ourfelves, 
how  eafily  may  we  hll  a  prey  to  any  error,  to  any 
impofture,  to  any  fpecies  of  fanaticifm  however  pre- 
pofterous  and  abfurd !  Is  this  however  a  ftate  that 
reflects  honour  on  the  man,  that  promifes  him  reft 
and  latis&ftion  ?  No,  my  dear  friends,  would  you 
acqm're  a  certain  folidity  in  thought  and  belief,  would 
you  recognife  the  truth  as  truth,  would  ye  have  an 
authentic,  ibothing  aifurance  of  it:  refled  upon 
levery  information  that  ye  receive,  upon  all  that  ye 
read  and  hear,  with  continued  attention,  and  rather 
proceed  flowly  and  deliberately,  but  furely,  than  with 
hafty  and  uncertain  ilep3  along  the  path  of  know<r 
ledge. 

Only  by  refleflion  will  thirdly  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  be  lively  and  efficacious  in  us.  Only  thus 
¥n\l  it  coalefce  with  our  whole  fyftem  of  thought 
and  fenfation,  and  be  able  to  produce  in  us  v/hat  it 
is  csdiculated  to  produce.  And  what  is  all  know- 
ledge, unle&  it  be  lively  and  efficacious  in  us,  if  it 
have  no  influence  on  our  temper  and  condud,  on 
our  pacification  and  happinefs  ?  Thus  for  example 
I  may  kno^  and  believe  and  publicly  profefs,  that 
there  is  a  God,  a  firft,  eternal  caufe  of  all  things, 
and  that  this  God  is  the  creator,  the  fovereign,  the 
judge,  the  father  of  men  ;  but  this  thought  remains 
dead  and  inert  in  my  mind,  it  makes  me  neither 
better  nor  more  fatisfied,  unlefs  I  combine  it  by 

refledion 
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reflection  with  a  thoufand  other  thoughts,  unlefs  I 
learn  to  apply  it  to  all  that  I  conceive  and  do,  that 
I  fee  and  hear,  that  happens  to  me  and  to  others, 
imlefs  I  make  myfelf  thoroughly  acquainted   and 
familiar  with  it.     Thus  I  may  know  and  believe, 
that  in  regard  to  my  body  I  am  an  exceedingly 
weak,  fragile  creature,  and  in  regard  to  my  foul  a 
being  defigned  for  immortality ;  and  this  knowledge 
and  this  belief  remain  dead  and  barren  in  me,  till  1 
.  yefledk  upon  them,  till  by  fo  doing  I  blend  thefe 
thoughts   with    all    my   occupations,   amufements, 
views,    endeavours,    and    caufe   them   to   become 
leading  principles,  the  fprings  and  motives  of  my 
conduft.     The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  that  I  poflTefe,  however  important. 
They  become   my    property    only   by  refledion ; 
thereby  alone  they  are  interwoven  with  my  whole 
fyftem  of  thought  and  fenfation,  ai^d  fpo^^aneoufly 
reappear  to  my  mind  on  a  thoufand  occafions ;  only 
thereby  do  they  become  truly  important  and  ufeful 
to  me  and  exert  their  eflicacy  within  n\e.     Not  till 
then  can  I  experimentally  fay :  Thi^  is  li£^  eternal, 
this  is  the  path  to  confummate  happinei^,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jefu§  Chrift,  whom 
thou  haft  fcnt.     Without  freque;nt,  ferious,  conti- 
nued reflection,  without  the  conftajit  application  of 
.  what  we  know  and  think,  to  onefelf,  all  the  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  in  the  world  is  therefore  of 
no  value ;  and  a  few  leading  ideas  of  this  fort,  on 
which  we  frequently  and  impartially  refleft,  prompt^ 

ouij. 
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our  perfedtion  and  happmefs  far  more,  than  the 
mod  copious  and  extenfite  fcience,  of  which  we 
make  not  this  ufe.*  Would  ye  therefore  not  only 
khow  the  truth,  my  dear  friends,  but  be  made  free 
and  happy  by  it,  not  only  poffefe  intelleftual  riches, 
but  aftually  ufe  and  enjoy  them,  not  fimply  believe^ 
but  live  up  to  your  belief,  then  continually  exercife 
yourfelves  in  refleftion,  and  thereby  impart  life 
and  efficacy  to  all  that  ye  know  and  believe. 

By  reflection  and  by  reflection  alone  fourthly 
reafon  obtains  the  afceiidant  over  fenfuality,  and  is 
and  yields  to  mankind  what  it  is  defigned  to  be  and 
to  yield  to  them-  The  infant  like  the  brute  is  eiv- 
tirely  fenfual,  the  o^e  as  well  as  the  other  follows 
every  imprefllon  and  impulfe  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  wants  difcernment 
and  refleftion.  It  is  only  by  reflection  that  the  man 
tiSe^  but  of  the  infant  ftate,  learns  to  difregard  the 
imprefl[ions  of  fenfe,  to  refift  the  impulfes  of  fenfe, 
to  judge  of  the  worth  of  objefts  by  other  principles, 
and  to  fquare  his  conduft  by  other  rules.  It  is  only 
by  rational  reflection  that  be  forms  hiinfelf  into  tlife 
man  {  into  the  man,  who  is  mafter  of  hisv  temper, 
who  has  the  command  of  hipifelf^  who  difdains  to  be 
the  flave  of  outward  objeCts,  the  flave  of  his  lufts 
and  paifions,  who  thinks  freely  and  afts  freely,  who 
knows  how  to  rejeS  and  renounce  feducing  plea- 
Aires  and  fplendid  diftinCtions,  and  voluntarily  to 
fubmit  ta  the  {)reflure  of  hardflrips  and  fufierihgs, 
when  the  former  ire  at  variance  with  his  inward. 
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real  perfeftion  and  the  latter  promote  it.  For  it  19 
only  by  reflexion  that  he  learns  to  diftinguilh 
between  femblance  and  reality,  form  and  fubftance, 
tranfient  and  permanent  fatisfadion,  true  and  fijfe 
honour,  ftupefedion  and  repofe,  and  his  perfonal 
identity  from  all  that  is  without  him,  to  attend  to 
the  remoter  confequences  of  things,  to  compare  the 
prefent  with  the  future,  to  weigh  lofs  with  gain,  and 
to  fubmit  to  the  decifions  of  reafon  as  to  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  —  And  is  not  the  fame  want  of  refleftion 
and  mature  confideration  the  principal  caufe,  why 
fuch  numbers  of  people  even  in  the  age  of  manhood, 
even  in  more  advanced  years  fo  frequently  think 
and  aft  like  children,  and  like  children  are  folely 
occupied  with  toys  and  gewgaws;  why  many  are 
fo  completely  fenfually  and  carnally  minded,  have  fo 
Kttle  controul  over  themfelves,  and  are  fo  eafily 
fwayed  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  every  impulfe  from 
without,  by  every  inordinate  cupidity,  by  every 
momentary  humour?  Would  ye  fpare  yourfelves 
this  difgrace,  thefe  reproaches,  this  mifery,  my  dear 
friends,  would  ye  not  conftantly  remain  children,  or 
immerfe  yourfelves  in  bondage :  let  me  recommend 
to  you  refleftion,  and  intreat  you  to  make  it  a  truly 
ferious  and  important  occupation. 

Refle£Hon  is  on  the  fame  account  fifthly  the  parent 
of  fterling  virtue,  as  well  as  its  moft  powerful  guar- 
dian, its  faithfulleft  fofterer.  Never  yet  did  any 
man  become  virtuous  without  refledtlon ;  and  no  one 
has  ever  remained  fo  without  its  affiftance.     The 

incon- 
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inconfiderate  man,  the  tiifler  may  perhaps  occa« 
fionally  do  a  good  adion;  but  thoroughly  good, 
good  upon  principle,  confiftent  with  himfelf,  that 
neither  will  nor  can  he  ever  become.  This  requires 
a  certain  folidity  of  charadter,  of  thought  and  tem- 
per, which  is  only  the  fruit  of  mature  refledion. 
This  requires  maxims  that  we  have  adopted  as  the 
refult  of  much  deliberation,  from  a  full  convittion 
of  their  propriety  and  excellence,  by  which  we  try 
all  things,  with  which  we  compare  all  things,  and  to 
which  we  adhere  underbill  temptations  and  allure- 
ments to  the  contrary.  This  requires  a  clear  con- 
fdoufnefs  of  what  we  are  and  do  and  (Iiould  be  and 
do  ;  a  continual  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  we 
are  placed  towards  God  and  man,  to  the  poft  which 
we  occupy  and  the  duties  incumbent  an  us,  to  the 
dedinacion  and  the  vocation  of  the  man  and  the 
chriftian.  Tliis  requires  in  fhort  a  frequent,  impar- 
tial, rigid  felf-examination,  a  particular  acquaintance 
and  intimacy  with  onefelf,  an  unreferved  attentive- 
nefs  to  all  the  changes  that  happen  within  us  and 
without  us,  and  relate  to  our  moral  condition.  The 
virtue  that  is  not  thus  grounded,  is  not  virtue,  at 
lead  not  chriftian  virtue.  But  how  can  all  this 
have  place,  how  can  I  acquire  that  folidity  of  cha- 
rader;  how  learn  thus  to  adhere  to  certain  fixt 
principles ;  how  be  always  confcious  of  myfelf  and 
my  relative  fituations  and  connedions,  and  have 
regard  to  fo  many  particulars  in  all  that  I  undertake 
and  achieve  j  how  watch  tlms  continually  over  my- 
felf 
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felf  and  converfe  fo  famiKarly  with  my  own  heart  I 
unlefs  I  exercife  myfelf  in  refledion,  unlefs  I  fre- 
quently feek  retirement  and  there  meditate  on  thefe 
fubjefis;  unlefs  I  proceed  in  all  things  with  circum- 
fpedion  and  delibenition  ?  No,  my  dear  frietids,  ye 
mud  either  renounce  virtue,  that  higheft  glory  of 
man,  that  moft  exuberant  fource  of  his  happinefs, 
or  ye  muft  ftrive  to  obtain  it  by  rational,  chriftian 
refleftion* 

And  in  what  fchool,  my  piods  hearers,  in  what 
Ichool  (hall  we  fixthly  leirn  more  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence for  tranfading  the  affairs  of  life^  and  for  plea- 
lant  and  ufeful  intercourfe  with  our  fcllow-creaturesj 
than  in  the  fchool  of  refleftion  and  confideration  ? 
If  the  vain  and  inconfiderate  man,  {tumbles  and  trips 
as  it  were  at  every  ftep  that  he  makes  in  the  world ; 
if  he  fo  frequently  offends  others,  or  is  offended  by 
them  ;  if  he  now  injures  hunfelf,  now  others  by  his 
careleisnefs  and  imprudence;  if  he  fo  often  takes 
wrong  meafures  in  matters  of  confequence,  fo  fre- 
itjuently  miftakes  means  for  ends  or  ends  for  meansj 
£>  feldom  is  and  affords  what  was  expe£bed  of  him^ 
and  is  fo  often  deceived  in  his  own  expectations : 
yet  he  who  is  everywhere  attended  by  refleftion  and 
confideration,  is  generally  fafe  from  all  thefe  mif- 
takes and  difappointments.  Accuftomed  to  view 
every  objeQ:  on  more  than  one  fide,  in  more  than 
erne  analogy ;  accuftomed  to  confider  and  examine 
all  things:  he  is  not  apt  to  decide  on  anything, 
without  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  it ;  is  not 

9  apt 
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apr  to  unjdertake  anything,  Tvithout  previoully  com^ 
paring  it  with  his  abilities  and  drcumitances ;  pur« 
ittes  no  ends,  to  the  attainment  whereof  he  is  not  in 
poffeffion  of  the  neceffzty  means ;  indulges  no  ex* 
peSaticms,  before  he  haa  examined  on  what  grounds 
they  are  to  be  built ;  makes  himfelf  refponfible  for 
nothing  that  he  is^  not  able  to  perform ;  confiders 
not  merely  the  proximate,  but  likewife  the  remoter 
c<MifequeBces  of  things  ;  lives  and  a£ls  not  folely  for 
the  prefent,  but  alfo  for  the  future ;  and  in  all  thit 
he  fays  and  does,  takes  tone  and  place  and  perfons 
imd  drcumitances  into  confideration.  And  from 
what  a  number  of  fcundalous  flips,  from  what  a 
number  of  vexations  and  difappointments,  mud  this 
preferve  him  I  How  rarely  will  he  need  to  have 
recourfe  to  evafions,  or  be  driven  to  tergiverfations ! 
Hbw  feldom  will  he  be  forced  to  abandon  his  pro- 
jeft,  or  to  alter  his  refolution !  How  bold  and  in« 
trepid  may  he  proceed  in  the  line  of  his  vocation, 
give  an  account  to  himfelf  and  others  of  every  ftep 
he  takes  in  it,  and  how  much  more  eafily  foothe 
himfelf  in  every,  however  unfuccefsful,  refult  of  his 
undertakings ! 

Yet  more.  By  refle£Hon  everything  that  a  man 
fees  and  hears  and  does,  is  feventhly  far  more  im- 
portant and  interefting  to  him.  How  important  to 
the  man  of  refle£tion  are  the  feveral  capacities  and 

0  _ 

powers  of  his  nature,  the  affairs  of  his  office  and 
calling,  civil  and  focial  life,  the  concerns  and  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  his  brethren,  the  whole  inanimate 
VOL.  I.  Q  and 
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.  and  animate  creation,  all  that  paflfes  within  him  and 
.without  him!     If  the  vain  and  thoughtlefs  man^ 
while  gazing  at  thefe  objeds,  ftill  fighs  beneath  the 
pppreflion  of  languor,  or  is  lofl  in  itupid  amaze* 
ment,  or  fees  and  does  everything  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence:   the  other,   who   is  addided   to  refle^pn, 
everywhere  finds  occupation  and  food  for  his  mind. . 
Whether  he  employs  his  corporeal  or  mental  powers, 
if  he  is  labouring  in  his  vocation :  he  does  it  with 
confcioufnefs,  and  with  a  view  to  the  reafons,  the 
ends,  the  confequences  of  what  he  undertakes  and 
achieves.     If  exempt  from  the  drudgery  of  bufmefs, 
yet  he  never  fees  a  human  beuig,  an  animal,  a  plant, 
a  grain  of  fand,  is  never  aware  of  any  vicif&tude  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world,  is  never  feniibly  aSeded 
either  in  bqdy  or  mind,  but  it  fumiflies  him  with 
piatter  for  thought  and  refle£)ion,  leads  him  by  in^ 
fenfible  degrees  to  important,  interefting  ohferva- 
tions  and  refearches,  frequently  difcovering  to  him 
novel  folutions  of  intricate  points,  often  calling  his 
attention  to  his  deflination  or  his  condud,  and  either 
aflifting  him  in  his  progrefs  along  the  path  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  or  fortifying  him  in  his  good^ 
.virtuous  fentiments  and  refolutions.     His  mind  is 
never  idle  and  never  otherwife  employed  than  to 
ibme  worthy  purpofe.     How  can  ever  his  exigence, 
or  his  time,  or  filence  and  retirement  be  burdenfcmie 
to  him  ?     How  can  he  be  ever  vifited  by  the  horrid 
.plagues  of  fatiety,  of  furfeit,  of  difguft,  of  languor, 
by  which  fuch  numbers  are  perfecuted  ?    No,  in  the 

deeped 
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deepeft  retirement,  he  finds  no  lefs,  oftentimes  more 
agreeable  entertainment  than  in  the  mod  •  numerous 
companies.  The  kingdom  of  truth  is  idHnehfely 
large,  the  fources  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
drained,  and  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  after 
clearer  light,  after  higher  attainments,  know  no 
bounds.  Is  it  expedient  then,  my  pious  nearers, 
that  whateva*  is  and  happens  within  and  without  ypu, 
whatever  ye  fee  and  hear  and  do,  fhould  not  have  to 
you  that  infignificant,  defpicable  afpe£k,  which  it  has 
in  the  eyes  of  fo  many  thoughtlefs  mortals ;  would 
you  wifh  that  all  this  fhould  not  occafion  you  more 
or  lefs  fadnefs  and  difcontent :  endeavour  by  reflec- 
tion to  render  all  objeds  important  and  interefting 
to  you.  They  will  then  affume  a  diflFerent  ap- 
pearance. You  will  learn  to  view  and  to  contemplate 
everything  more  in  its  conneftion  with  the  aggregate^ 
in  its  caufes  and  eflfeds  and  defigns. 

For  the  fame  reafon  the  reflecting  man  eighthly 
enjoys  in  a  twofold  degree  whatever  of  good  and 
agreeable  he  has  or  that  befalls  him.  He  enjoys  it 
with  confideration  and  confcioufnefs,  and  feels  it  to 
its  utmoft  value.  He  enjoys  it  in  its  fources,  in  its 
confequences,  in  its  conne6lions;  he  enjoys  it  by 
anticipation  as  well  as  in  the  relifh  it  leaves.  It  is  not 
fimply  animal,  but  human,  rational  enjoyment.  The 
former, is  entirely  fenfual ;  the  latter  intelleftual  and 
fefinied ;  the  former  tranfient  and  momentary  ;  the 
latter  durable  and  permanent.  The  reflefting  man 
receives  no  particular  benefit  from  God,  without 
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lifting  up  his  heart  to  him,  the  donor  of  it,  without* 
admiring  the  parental  favour  and  affe£tion,  from. 
whencQ^I  flowed,  without  remarking  its  influence  oa 
his  welfare  and  exulting  in  it.  Never  does  he  un- 
gratefully forget  the  good  that  he  has  ahready  ei^* 
jpyed ;  and  never  does  he  look  forward  into  futurity^ 
without  delighting  himfelf  beforehand  with  the 
greater  good  of  which  it  aflures  him.  He  exifts 
not  like  the  vai|i  and  thougfitlefs,  fimply  in  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  and  never  entirely  lofes  fight  either  of 
the  pail  or  the  future.  And  thus  he  multiplies  and 
heightens  all  his  fatisfadions,  and  enjoys  them  even- 
then,  when  the  fpurces  ot  them  have  ceafed  to 
flow. 

On  the  other  hand  reflefHbn  is  the  bed  means  of 
arming  ourfelves  againfl;  the  misfortunes  of  life  and 
foothing  our  fpirits  under  them*  He  who  is  often 
refleding  on  the  mutability  and  caducity  of  terref- 
trial  objefts :  he  who  is  frequently  mufing  on  the 
various  viciilitudes  to  which  he  is  obnoxious  in 
regard  to  his  health,  his  poifeilions,  his  conne£Uons^ 
his  life  itfelf,  from  one  period  to  another,  £h>m  one. 
day  to  another :  him  no  misfortune  furprifes,  no 
privation,  however  unexpeded,  fmks  him  in  dejecr 
tion.  He  has  already  too  often  in  the  calm  and. 
ferious  hours  of  life  forefeen  that  it  might,  and 
fooner  or  later  would  happen,  for  being,  now  that  it- 
hs^  really  happened,  thrown  ipto  amazement  at  it,  or 
for  impatiently  complaimng  of  it  as  fomething  ex- 
traordinary.   And  he  who  by  frequent  reflection. 

has 
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hsi%  made  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  and  familiar 
with  the  ^onfolations  of  religbn,  with  the  fources  of 
chriftian  fortitude,  will,  when  in  want  of  confolation 
tad  fortitude,  be  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  whence  he  is 
to  derive  them.  Thofe  confolations  will  fponta- 
heoufly  prefent  themfelves  to  him  in  all  their  force, 
and  thofe  fources  of  fortitude  will  (land  ever  open  to 
him,  and  never  fuffer  himi  to  feel  any  want  of  refrefli- 
meat  and  encouragement. 

To  conclude,  my  pious  hearers,  refleftion  to  the 
man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  it,  is  the  moft 
exuberant  fource  of  pleafure,  a  pleafure  not  lefs 
refmed  than  inexhauftible ;  a  pleafure  that  more 
than  any  other  depends  upon  himfelf  and  his  owii 
choice,  and  which  he  may  enjoy  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  in  any  fituation.     When  has  he  a  more  clear 
and  inward  confcioufnefs  of  himfelf,  of  his  exiftence, 
of  his  capacities  and  powers ;  when  has  he  a  more 
vivid  fenfe  of  his  dignity  and  his  grand  deftination, 
when  of  his  origin  from  God,  and  his  increafmg 
pardcipatioii  of  his   divine  nature;    when  has  he 
ftronger,  more  gladdening  prepoffeflions  of  never- 
ending  continuance,  of  everlafling  progreffion  from 
perfection  to  perfeftion,  from  happinefs  to  happi- 
nefs ;  when  is  he  more  qualifying  himfelf  for  that 
fuperior  ftate,  for  an  entrance  into  the  unfccn  world 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  felicities :  than  when  he 
is  employed  in  calm,  profound  refleftion,  when  his 
mind  comprehends  fo  many  objefts,  dcfcries  fo  many 
♦eftiges  of  truth,  obtains  fo  many  luminous  folutions 
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on  the  mod  important  topics  of  its  knowledge,  foars 
frequently  fo  far  above  whatever  is  earthly  and 
vifible,  darts  fometimes  fo  bright  a  glance  into  futu- 
rity, and  already  has  a  foretafte  of  thofe  delights 
with  which  it  feeds  his  hopes  ?  How  inwardly  he 
now  feels  that  he  is  not  entirely  dud,  that  he  is 
created  in  the  fimilitude  of  God,  that  he  is  allied  to 
the  angels  and  fuperior  minds,  that  within  him  pre- 
difpofitions  and  energies  lie  concealed,  that  open  glo- 
rious and  boundlefs  profpe£b  to  his  view!  And 
how  great  the  pleafure  enjoyed  by  the  reflefting  man 
as  often  as  he  perceives  in  a  clearer  light  fome  fub- 
jeA  in  which  he  takes  a  cordial  interefl,  as  often  as 
he  is  enabled  to  think  and  to  judge  more  juftly  of 
fome  important  and  furprifing  fadl,  to  folve  fome 
^  doubt,  to  remove  fome  difficulty,  to  be  more  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  of  fome  ufeful  truth,  or  to  make 
a  better  ufe  of  it  in  his  own  behalf!  When  does  he 
more  exult  in  his  exiflence  and  his  life^  than  when 
he  exifts  and  lives  conformably  to  his  nature,  as  a 
reafonable  being?  Would  ye  therefore,  my  dear 
friends,  would  ye  be  able  to  underftand  and  to 
enjoy  thofe  pleafures,  which  of  all  oth^  are  the 
moft  pure,  the  moll  elegant,  the  mod  exuberant ; 
would  ye  6njoy  yourfelves  not  merely  as  fenfual 
creatures,  but  as .  intelligences,  as  rational  beings^ 
and  tade  beforehand  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  plea- 
fures of  the  future  world  :  acquire  habits  of  reflec- 
tion, of  cahn  meditation  on  yourfelf  and  the  world, 
on  God  and  religion,  on  the  prefent  and  the  future. 

Thereby 
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Thereby  make  nearer  approaches  to  fuperior  beings ; 
uphold  thereby  your  fellowfhip  with  God,  the  firft, 
the  greateft,  the  fupremely  perfed  being.  Amafs 
thereby  thofe  treafures  of  knowledge  and  wifdom, 
acquire  thofe  accomplifhments,  which  ye  will  want 
in  the  invifible  world,  where  all  that  is  fenfible  dif- 
appears,  if  ye  would  there  employ  your  intelledual 
powers  agreeably  to  their  defignation,  and  be  con- 
tented and  happy  in  the  employment  of  them. 

And  now,  my  pious  hearers,  comprehend  all  this 
together  in  your  mind,  fo  will  ye  affuredly  not  be 
able  to  doubt  of  the  prodigious  value,  of  the  diverfi- 
fied  utility  of  rational  and  chriftian  refleftion.  This 
refleflion  is  the  grand  prerogative  and  the  real  dig- 
nity of  man ;  it  is  the  fureft  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  to  the  conviftion  of  the  truth ;  it 
renders  it  lively  and  efficacious  in  our  hearts  ;  it 
teaches  us  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  and  to  calm 
the  tumult  of  the  paffions  and  to  aflert  the  command 
of  ourfclves ;  it  is  the  parent,  the  nurfe,  the  guar* 
dian  of  fterling  virtue  5  the  bed  fchool  of  wifdom 
and  prudence  in  conducing  the  affairs  of  life ;  it  ren- 
ders all  that  we  fee  and  hear  and  do,  far  more  im- 
portant and  interefting  to  us ;  it  multiplies  and 
heightens  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  and  agreeable ; 
it  arms  us  againft  misfortunes  and  fufferings,  and 
foothes  us  under  them  ;  it  is  in  fhort  an  abundant 
fource  of  the  moft  refined  and  generous  pleafure. 
What  advantages,  my  dear  friends  !  Oh  may  we  be 
continually  learning  from  our  own  experience  to  un- 
derftand  them  better  and  to  prize  them  more !  Amen. 
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SERMON   Xn. 

Lttrodudion  to  tie  Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  Cod, 

on  Earth. 


f^  OD,  whofe  glory  the  heavens  declare,  whom 
myriads  of  funs  and  worlds  adore  as  their 
creator  and  fether,  even  our  dwelling-place,  the 
earth,  is  thy  work,  is  full  of  thy  glory  j  even  we, 
inhabitants  of  the  duft,  in  the  profoundeft  reverence 
adore  thee  as  our  creator  and  father.  We  too  rejoice 
that  thou  art  and  that  we  are,  and  feel  our  dignity  in 
its  full  extent,  when  we  are  able  to  raife  our  minds 
to  thee,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite,  and  to  conceive  oF 
ourfelves  as  in  the  moft  blefTed  connexion  with  thee. 
Yes,  to  us  alfo  haft  thou  revealed  thyfelf  in  all  thy 
works.  They  all  give  proofs  of  fovereign  wifdom 
and  power  and  goodnefs,  they  certify  us  of  thy 
paternal,  gracious  difpofitions  towards  thy  creatures ; 
they  fummon  us  to  exped  of  thee  pure  good  and 
conftantly  the  beft.  Oh  that  we  confidered  thy 
works  with  ever  increafjng  attention,  ftudied  ever 
better  to  underftand  them,  and  perceived  in  them 

more 
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more  clearly  the  traces  of  thy  glory !  Oh  that  we 
everywhere  fought  and  found  thee,  who  art  and 
worked  everywhere,  and  thus  had  a  continually  in- 
creafing  correfpondence  with  thee,  ayid  enjoyed  ever 
greater  felicity  therein  !  Grant  then  that  this  fub* 
\e6t  may  at  prefent  be  truly  important  to  us,  o  mer- 
ciful father!  and  teach  us  fo  to  contemplate  thy 
works,  that  thereby  we  may  become  wifer  and 
better,  more  contented  and  happy.  We  pray  thee 
for  thefe  mercies  as  the  votaries  of  thy  fon  Jefus, 
and  addrels  thee  farther  in  his  name :  Our  father, 
&c. 
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The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  fought  out  of  all  them  that 

have  plcafurc  therein. 

^¥^  O  fee  the  works  of  the  Lord,  which  furround  us. 
on  all  hands,  and  to  be  totally  carelefs  about 
them,  and  to  take  no  pleafure  at  all  in  the  view  c^ 
them,  -—  in  fuch  ftupidity,  my  pious  hearers,  none 
but  the  dioroughly  depraved,  the  man  entirely  cor* 
rupted  and  hardened  by  error  and  vice,  can  be  im« 
merfed.  Mofl:  men,  even  the  wicked  and  unwife 
not  excepted,  retain  always  more  or  lefs  fentiment 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
his  creatures,  Thefe  beauties  of  nature  arfi  too 
diverfiiied  and  too  ftriking,  this  glory  of  God  is  too 
refplendent,  to  be  altogether  negleded  or  beheld 

with 
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with  an  abfolutely  infenfible  heart.  —  Wbkh  cS 
you,  my  dear  friends,  has  not  frequently  expe» 
xienced  this  truth,  and  particularly  during  the  uo^ 
common  fucceifion  of  fine  days  this  fummer  ?  Who 
does  not  recoiled  fome  morning  or  evening  walk« 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  a  friend  of  conge- 
nial fendments^  when  the  view  of  nature  in  ali  heM 
beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  bounty,  has  aSede4 
his  heart  with  emodons  of  tranfport  and  joy,  raifed 
him  up  to  nature's  God^  diflblved  his  foul  in  holy 
esLtafy,  and  made  genial  and  benign  im{»'e{fion3  oil 
him  ?  General  however  as  thefe  effeds  and  expe* 
riences  are,  my  pious  hearers,  no  lefs  comparatively 
rare  is  the  greater,  more  continued  attenuon  to  the 
works  of  the  Lord  and  the  fuperior  fatis&dioa 
refulting  from  it.  And  may  not  this  defed  ufually, 
may  it  not  at  leaft  yeiy  often  proceed  from  our 
entering  too  unprepared  into  this  theatre  of  divine 
miracles,  into  this  world  of  beauties  and  boundes, 
and  without  having  previoufly  leafnt  by  refledion  or 
inflrudion  what  we  fhould  make  the  qhief  objeds  of 
our  obfervarion,  and  how  to  arreft,  arrange  and  fix 
the  images  ^nd  impreiHons,  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  from  all  #  fides  rufh  upon  us.  Would  I  were 
able  to  remove  this  obfiacte  to  meditation  on  the 
works  of  the  Lord  and  the^  delight  therein !  My 
prefent  difcourfe  is  intended  to  contribute  fomewhaC 
at  leaft  to  that  end.  It  is  my  dcfign  to  offer  you 
fome  diredion  as  to  the  method  of  confidering  th^ 
works  of  the  Lord.     In  this  view  I  fhall  fhew  you 

firil. 
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firfty  what  we  fhould  attend  to,  what  we  fhould  don- 
fider ;  and  fecondly,  what  fhould  be  the  refuk  of 
thefe  contemplations,  what  conclufions  we  fhould 
draw  from  them,  what  fentiments  they  fhould  awaken 
in  us,  to  what  aftions  they  fhould  excite  us, 
•  Great  are  the  works*  of  the  Lord.  Yes,  my  dear 
friends,  far,  far  too  great  for  our  comprehenfion ! 
So  great,  that  we  are  very  foon  loft  in  the  contem- 
plation of  their  magnitude,  that  they  are  all  in- 
volved in  darknefs  and  entirely  difappear  from  our 
view,  the  inftant  we  endeavour  to  comprehend  but 
a  fmall  part  of  them  at  once.  Who  can  long  fix 
his  eyes  and  liis  mind  on  the  ftarry  heavens,  on  the 
countlefs  hoft  of  funs  and  worlds  which  we  there 
behold,  who  can  furrender  his  heart  to  the  various 
impreflions  made  upon  us  by  this  view,  without 
being  agitated  by  fo  many,  fuch  grand,  fuch  vehe- 
ment thoughts  and  emotions,  without  being  feized 
with  fuch  a  powerful  conftemation  and  amazement 
thrilling  through  his  frame,  that  he  is  abforbed  as  it 
were  in  the  awful  fenfe  of  his  infignificance,  and 
retains  nothing  mure  than  a  faint,  but  bleflfed  fenti- 
ment  of  his  own  exiftence  and  the  exiftence  of  his 
creator?  —  No,  we  fhould,  we  will  reprefs  our 
thoughts  —  we  will  reftrid  them  to  the  earth  and 
its  iniiabitants,  inconfiderable  as  both  [the  one  and 
the  other  may  be,  contrafted  with  the  immenfe  fabric 
of  the  univerfe^  with  the  inconceivably  great  circuit 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1  Wouldft 
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Wouldft  thou  there,  o  man,  contemplate  the  firft 
lodging  of  thyfelf  and  thy  brethren,  the  place  where 
thou  receivedft  and  enjoyed  thy  firft  terreftrial  Ijfe, 
where  thou  raifeft  thyfelf  from  the  ftate  of  mere 
animal  fenfe  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being  and 
prepareft  thee  for  a  fecond  fuperior  life,  wouldfl: 
thou  there  fearch  out  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
have  pleafure  therein ;  confider 

Firft  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  objeds 
that  conftitute  the  earth,  and  the  creatures  that 
dwell  on  it  together  with  thee.  How  varied  is  the 
form  of  its  fur&ce !  What  an  alternation  of  enor* 
mous  ridges  with  fummits  of  different  heights,,  of 
hills  and  plains,  of  fpacious,  open  fields,  and  of  inu 
pailable,  impenetrable  forefts,  of  continents  and  feas, 
rivers  and  lakes !  What  dlverfity  and  what  riches 
in  various  kinds  of  precious  gems,  ftones,  ores, 
minerals,  lie  concealed  in  its  bowels !  What  a  world 
of  wonders  is  inclofed  in  its  fathomlefs  abyffes! 
And  who  is  able  to  enumerate  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  the  myriads  of  living  and  inai^mate  creatures, 
with  which  he  has  peopled  the  earth?  Who  caa 
afcertain  their  numbers  and  variety?  Who  can 
difcriminate,  difpofe,  arrange  them  fo  as  to  enable 
us  to  furvey  them  all,  and  to  leave  no  chafm  in  the 
fcale  of  things  ?  Number,  if  thou  canft,  the  feveral 
fpecies  and  tribes  of  plants,  of  graflfes  and  herbs,  of 
fhrubs  and  trees,  from  the  humble  mofs  to  the  lofty 
cedar.  How  diverfe  according  to  the  diverlity,  of 
foil  and  climate!     How  various  according  to  the 
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wriety  of  the  neceffides  of  all  Gving  creatures ! «— ' 
And  thefe  living  creatures !     Who  can  count  tbeir 
Bumbers?     Who  caa  to  accurately  catcuk^e  ^tut 
feveral  fpecies  aiK$  tribes  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles^ 
ef  fiihes  and  of  birds,  as  that  the  catalogue  may 
ferve  fer  all  future  dmes  ?    Does  not  the  number 
of  them  ificreafe  as  it  were  from  day  to  day  in  pro* 
pordon  as  we  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
earth  and  its  produfdons  and  its  inhabitants  i  What 
ftrSfeing  variadons  in  the  feveral  individuals,  which> 
to  the  relief  of  our  infirmity,  we  place  in  one  and  the 
firnie  clafs  ?   How  many  peculiarides  in  each  accord* 
iag  ID  the  place  it  occupies,  and  the  connexion  it  i^ 
in  to-  the  whole  ?  —  And  then  mankind !     How  nu-* 
merous  their  race !     How  great  the  diverfity  of  thefe 
mechanical  and  their  intelledual  powers,  their  gifts 
and  endowments,  their  propenfides  and  purfuitsl 
How  great  the  diverfity  of  their  faces  and  Aeii* 
figure,  their  language,  their  manners  and  thdr  habits 
of  life !     And  how  vaft  then,  how  inexhauftible  the 
inteHed,  which  this  diverfity  In  the  creatures  and  their 
defignadons  inceilantly  attefts ! 

Confider  farther,  o  thou  who  wouldft  fearch  out 
Ae  works  of  the  Lord  and  have  pleafure  therein, 
confider  their  beauty,  which  is  no  lefs  great  and  ad- 
mirable, than  their  variety,  Confider  the  outline, 
the  form,  the  hues,  the  infinitely  blending  fhades  of 
colburs,  the  delicate  texture,  the  ardficial  fhrudure, 
the  arrangement  and  compofidon  of  the  feveral 
ports  of  every  herb,  every  flower,  every  leaf,  every 

tree. 
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and  invifible  animal ;  confider  the  b6£[uflful  ndhtedf 
6itlie  ^riftg,  thd  various  cHflMnd  of  d  floweiy  ifaekd, 
the  niagHificeiiCe  of  a  field  ^Ided  with  tiperoAf^ 
t6ttk^  the  grandeur  of  d  ftately  free  fpteading  tefrefh^ 
metif  aroimd  in  the  fhad^  of  its  branched,  or  per^' 
tamkig  the  air  mnth  ita  bloflbtna,  or  ladeii  with  ihiit  ^ 
afeeiid  the  ieefivify  of  fome  mountain  or  lofty  hilly 
aiid  from  iii  fvttSoa^  contemplate  thy  dwelling-placev 
tile  earth,  whai  firft  greeted  by  the  orient  oth  of 
day,  of  when  its  parting  beaMs  fall  afkance  upbn  x^ 
playing  in  the  defwdfop  aa  in  the  fparkling  diamond, 
diftrfbuting  fight  and  Ihade  in  endlefs  contrails,  ini 
prefenting  to  thy  raviihed  eye  a  pidure,  chang|!ng  a^ 
it  were  at  every  iltom^t,  and  at  every  monient! 
gloiiring  with  ilew  attra£tions«  Ck>hfider  its  i^rihci- 
pal  inhabitant,  mafl,  the  gently  waving  outline  of 
his  ihap^,  the  fymmetry  of  all  his  paxts,  his  majeftic 
port,  the  flexibilicy  of  his  limbs,  the  eafe  and  variety 
of  his  attitudes,  the  ftatelinefs  of  his  flature,  of  his 
eiieft  countenance,  the  fafcination  of  his  looks,  the! 
fire  of  his  fpeaking  eye,  the  throbbings  of  his  fenti* 
itiehtal  biieaft^  the  inexhauftible  expreflion  of  \m 
countenance;  confider  the  captivating  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  the  child,  the  vivacity  and  fatis^ 
fe€tidn  of  the  youth,  the  grave  and  dignified  deport* 
Aent  of  the  ripened  man  and  the  varied  lovelitlefs  of 
his  milder  confort ;  confider  all  this,  and  fay,  whethei^ 
dke  creator  ha^  nor  difTeminated  with  the  moft  liberal 
^(3\».  I.  R  hand 
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hand  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhaUtants  beauties  and 
charms  of  every  kind. 

What  however  would  all  this  diverfity,  all  this 
beauty  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  avail,  were  they 
not  ^tnated  by  his  breath,  did  not  his  fpirit  produce 
motion  and  life  and  adivity  in  them  and  among 
them,  if  all  lay  torpid  and  inert,  without  fentiment 
of  its  being,  without  delight  in  its  exiftence,  without 
mutual  participation  and  mutual  enjoyment !  Even 
papiadifaiqil  regions  would  then  be  but  dreary 
waftes!  Whereas  now  —  rejoice  thou  therefore, 
o  man,  who  art  inveftigating  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  takeft  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  them  — 
now  all  is  full  of  life,  replete  with  life  of  the  mod 
diverfe  kinds.  Even  the  plants  live;  they  fwell, 
expand,  open,  ihut  up  their  leaves,  fuck  in  the  juices 
of  the  earth  and  the  refrefhing  dews  of  heavoi, 
frudify  and  are  frudified,  feem  now  to  mourn  and 
now  again  to  rejoice,  and  perhaps  are  not  altogether 
without  the  fenfe  of  their  life  —  occupy  perhaps  the 
firft  ftep  of  fenfitive  being !  If  however  thou  wilt 
pot  prefume  to  allow  them  that  privilege,  lo  what 
Uprightly  fwarms  of  living  creatures  joyful  in  their 
lives  replenilh  the  earth  and  the  fea  and'  the  air,  the 
bills  and  the  vallies,  the  forefts  and  the  fields! 
What  varied  tones  of  exultation  and  delight,  of 
craving  and  of  gratified  appetites,  refound  from  one 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other !  In  what  various 
)vays  all  s^re  exerting  and  trying  and  exercifing  their 

5  powers ! 
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!  Wliat  ftirrmg  and  btiftliiig  of  everythirig 
that  has  ^  breath !  Cadft  thou  in  tb^  gekiial  breezes 
of  the  fpring  and  the  firft  warmth  of  fiimmer  advance 
one  ftep  upon  the  lawii,  or  ih  the  fieMj  Or  in  the 
wood^  without  beholdmgy  hearing,  feefing  this  dif«* 
iufive  life  and  motion  pfop^gated  through  all  the 
varieties  of  exiftence,  without  partaking  in  the  ge« 
neral  joy  ?  What  life  and  what  genial  fentiment  of 
life  do  the  innumerable  hofts  of  winged  infeds  pro* 
claim  in  their  gentler  or  more  fondtous  hum,  the 
different  call  and  chirp  and  fong  of  the  feathei^ 
tribes,  and  the  no  lefs  diverfe  noifes  of  the  herds  and 
flocks,  on  all  fides  round !  •—  And  then  vifit  the 
haunts  of  mankind,  thy  brethren,  and  behold  diere 
life  of  a  more  refined  and  exalted  fpedes ;  life  with 
inward,  perfpicuous  confdoufiieis ;  life,  with  doli« 
"berate,  comprehenfive,  infinitely  extenfive  views; 
life,  daily  exerted  in  munberleis  works  of  art  and 
induftry,  in  the  moft  diverfified  a£tivity,  and  always 
awaking  new  life  and  diffufing  it  around ;  intelledual 
life  in  fhort,  that  raifes  man  to  the  original  fountain 
of  his  life,  and  enables  him  to  draw  from  it  the 
never-failing  hope  of  an  inceflant,  interminable  con« 
tinuance. 

Confider  fourthly,  o  man,  thou  who  fearcheft 
Out  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  haft  pleafure  therein, 
confider  the  accurate  and  admirable  connexion,  that 
fubfifts  between  the  feveral  parts  and  creatures  of 
the  earth,  caufing  them  all  to  promote  one  grand 
defign,  the  greateft  poilible  welfitfe  of  the  living. 

R  a  Behold 
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Behold  the  fuoimits  of  the  loftieil:  mountains,  covered 
,mth  eternal  ice  and  fnow,  fervs^  as  ine^auftible 
refervcHTs  of  living  fprings,  of  cooling  brooks,  of 
powerful*  rivers  and  abundant  ftreams,  diffufing  their 
waters,  and  with  them  refSreflmient,  nomiihment, 
life  and  fertility  over  all  the  earth,  flaking  the  thirft 
c^  its  inhabitants,  and  facilitating  thar  communi- 
cation by  a  thoufand  means.  •—  See,  how  the  douds 
(^heaven  ipeed  their  way  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  the  other,  and  how  various  their  beneficial) 
influence,  how  they  now  diflblve  in  mild,,  refriger-. 
ating  (bowers,  now  ruflung  down  in  furious  torrents^ 
or  raging  in  tremendous  ftorms  affright  and  fertilize 
all  nature,  now  favifig  the  torrid  zones  as  an  impe-* 
netrable  fhield  againft  the  vertical  rays  of  the  fun, 
now  likewife  enabling  the  countryman  in  milder 
climes  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  -— v 
See,  how  the  cahn  repofe  of  winter,  the  baln^y  gales 
of  ^ring,  the  enlivening  heat  of  fummer,  the  boun- 
teous autumn,  fcattering  fruits  and  prolific  rains,  how 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  coolnefs  of  the  night, 
how  the  diflference  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  and  of 
the  day,  of  the  weedier,  of  the  climate,  of  the  dif- 
trid,  of  fituation,  how  they  all  combine  to  fwell,  to 
fructify,  to  form,  to  decorat^e  the  feveral  germs  of 
nutriment  and  life,  to  bring  them  gradually  to  full* 
neis  and  maturity,  and  to  convert  them  again  into 
new  fources  of  life  and  enjoyment  to  fucceeding  9ges 
and  generations;  »  See,  how  air  and  water  aiid 
outh  and  fire  fa  intimately  and  yet  in  fuch  diverfe, 
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n&ctweB  sikid  fbrms  coi^ire  in  every  plants  every 
animal)  evafy  nuKvktiaai  of  mankind,  to  fudi  various 
purpofes  and  eSeds,  and  how  fubftances,  apparently 
moft  oppofite^  are  fo  accurately  combined^  fo  indif- 
iblubly  implicated)  and  aft  fo  concordantly  with  and 
through  each  other.  -—  See,  how  &ihfervient,  how 
indifpenfaUe  the  plants  are  to  the  animstls,  one 
fpedes  of  smimal  to  anotlier,  the  animals  and  the 
plants  to  mankind ;  how  nfeful,  hoW  in^^ei^Sible 
one  man  is  to  another,  the  countryman  to  the  dttsiteii 
and  the  citizen  to  the  countryman/  the  rich  to  the 
poor  and  the  poor  to  the  rich,  how  one  is  occupiedi 
for  all  and  all  for  one,  how  no  one  can  fiibfift  jtod 
be  happy  without  another;  and  thence  concludis 
how  diveHe  and  accurate  is  the  connexion  of  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  of  alt  living  and  lifde&,  rational 
and  irrational  creatures,  and  how  manifeft  their  ten* 
dency  is  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  and  to  the 
common,  greateft  poffible  welfare  of  all  fenfible  and 
thinking  beings. 

Confider  however  fifthly  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
all  things  to  higher  perfection.  See,  how  the  plants 
the  tree  expands,  grows,  flourifhes,  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, bears  fruit,  propagates  and  multiplies,  from  a 
feed  fo  fmall  as  to  be  indifcemable  to  thy  naked 
eye ;  how  the  crawling  maggot  rifes  into  a  butter- 
fly, how  every  animal  gradually  acquires  and  com- 
municates to  others  his  agility,  his  powers,  his  halH- 
tudes,  how  the  mfant  grows  into  tiie  ftripBng,  the 
youth  into  the  man,  and  the  man  into  the  citizen  of 

R  3  another 
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janother  world.  See^  how  bufily  employed  al)  n^tur? 
is  in  fonning  out  of  the  raw  nuttenals  of  the  eartli 
iWganic  particles,  irritable  fibres,  the  pi^mary  ele» 
ments  of  animal  and  humsm  fenfation  iand  thought  ^ 
by  what  various,  aitificial  tra^fmutations,  fepar^ons, 
commixtures,  filtrings  an4  refinings,  flie  prepares 
for  the  plants,  for  the  animals,  ior  mankind,  thdr 
bodies,  their  forms,  their  j.uic^;  how  great  and 
uninten^ted  the  gradadoiji  on  the  fqde  of  things^ 
jhow  all  le^d  mutual  aid  to  climjb  the  aicent  of 
being ;  how  nothing  in  nature  runs  to  ixrafle,  pothiqg 
IS  abfolutely  annihi^ted,  nothing  retrogr^es,  nothing 
attains  its  endre  an4  lina}  deftination  at  once ;  how 
they-  rather  all,  from  the  meaned  pl^  to  man,  tend 
upwards,  rife  from  one  ftep  of  perfection  to  ai^pther, 
become  gradually  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  irritabir 
lity,  of  fepfation,  of  life,  of  activity,  and  fo  are  tranf- 
lated  from  one  clafs  into  another.  See  in  ihort, 
how  man  in  parjdcular  procee4s  from  fenfation  to 
thought,  from  a  merely  fenfual  to  %he  intellectual 
life,  to  wifdom  and  to  virtue  and  is  ever  ^yancing 
\x^  it ;  through  what  a  mi^tiplicif y  and  variety  of 
exigencies,  cafualties,  dangers,  exercifes,  rey^es, 
joys  and  forrows,  the  human  nice  ii^  general  and 
each  individual  member  of  it  in  particular,  gradually 
attains  to  its  maturity,  and  is  capable  pf  the  tranflar 
tion  into  a  fuperior  (late,  into  another  and  better 
life ;  and  then  fay,  whether  jdiis  unceaiing  endear 
your  and  progrefs  of  all  creatures  towards  the  term 
p£  perfection,  ihould  not  confer  upon  all  the  works 
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of  the  Lord,  which  thou  feeft  and  contemplatefi,  an 
additional  value,  a  great  importance  and  infinitely 
multiply  thy  (atisfa&ion  in  them  ? 

Confider  finally,  o  thou,  who  obferveft  the  works 
pf  the  Lord,  and  haft  pleafure  therein,  confider  the 
magnitude  and  inexhauftibility  of  the  energies  which 
animate  and  a£tuate  all  nature ;  thofe  energies,  which 
operate  fo  uniformly  and  filently  and  yet  fo  power- 
fully and  irrefiftibly  in  all  and  through  all ;  thofe 
enei^es  which  are  in  perpetual  exertion  through  all 
fucceflive  evolutions,  renovations,  transformations  of 
the  whole  innumerable  hoft  of  creatures,  and  througb 
all  their  efforts  and  effeds,  and  in  fuch  various 
methods  ;  thofe  energies,  which  from  what  appears 
to  be  confufion  and  ftrife,  produce  the  faireft  har- 
mony, from  what  we  term  death  and  deftru£tion,  in» 
ceflant  life  and  action. 

If  thou  thus  attend  to  the  works  of  the  Lord,  my 
chriftian  brother,  my  feUow-worihipper  of  God  and 
his  glory,  if  thou  thus  contemplate  with  emotion  the 
multitude  and  v^ety  of  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
their  beauty,  th^  connedjdon  -n--  thus  qonl^der  and 
feel  the  life  and  the  joy  of  its  inhabitants,  their  pro* 
grefs  to  fuperior  perfection  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  energies  exerted  in  them  and  through  them, 
and  thy  heart  dilates  with  f<^timent :  oh  then  afcend 
in  thought  to  the  original,  eternal  energy,  from 
whence  thefe  powers  are  derived,  to  the  original, 
eternal  fount  of  life,  from  whence  thefe  feveral 
kjnds  of  Ufe  and  efficacy  flow,  to  the  fupreme  dif- 
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penfar  of  all  that  jojr  which  Alls  the  cap^cky  of  thy 
foul,  •fr-  to  that  God,  who  predifpofed,  accomplifiied, 
and  called  them  mto  being,  whd  bears,  upholds, 
connects,  enlivens  and  rejoices  all,  who  through 
ibsm  all  reveals  himfelf  to  his  intelligent  creature, 
man,  fpeaks  to  him  by  a  thouiand  voices,  appears  to 
him  in  a  thoufand  varied  forms,  and  in  all  and  by 
all  as  author,  benefa^or,  father.  Let  thefe  fenti* 
ments,  the  mok  grand  and  noble  that  thou  art 
citable  of  conceiving,  eqtirely  pervade  thy  foui, 
let  them  flied  light  and  renewed  life  and  fuperior 
ti^gnity  on  all  that  thou  beholdeft,  let  them  render 
the  invifible  in  fome  lort  viiible  to  thee,  and  make 
thee  ^Ssnfible  to  that  which  thpu  canft  neidi^  con^ 
prebend  nor  conceive,  the  boundle&  power  and  wif- 
don^  and  tepdemefs,  the  alUreplenifhing  and  alU 
animating  prefence  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinke,  who 
if  alfp  thy  creator  and  father,  and  in  whom  and 
by  whoiji  thpu  liveft  and  moveft  and  b^ft  thy 
being! 

And  then  conclude  from  the  whole,  what  thou 
mayft  hope  for  and  exped  from  this  God,  from  this 
father,  from  this  fupreme,  always  and  everywhere 
efficacious  wifdom  and  benignity,  how  calmly  thou 
mayft  refign  thyfelf  to  his  providence  and  fgovem-r 
ment,  how  boldly  thou  mayft  lift  thy  eyes  to  him, 
how  with  childlike  frankneft  thou  mayft  draw  nigh 
to  faisn,  how  fecurely  thou  mayft  commit  to  him  diy 
prefimt  and  future  deftinies  and  caft  all  thy  cares 
lipon  him.    Thence  judge,  wl^etber  he^  who  proi> 
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vides  mdi  fuch  parental  teademefs  for  die  inferior 
oidevs  of  his  creatmies  ^nll  not  much  imire  proTide 
for  thee  ^  whether  he,  who  annihUates  irought  of  all 
that  he  has  made,  will  annihilate  thee,  the  nobleft 
€f  his  creatures  on  the  earth,  the  only  intelligent 
worfb^iper  of  his  glory  pn  it  $  whether  he,  who 
conduds  aiid  advances  s^ll  g^dually  will  not  much 
mc^fe  lead  thee,  on  whom  he  has  beftowed  fuch 
greatly  prcmiifing  predifpofitions  and  capacities,  to 
progreifively  higher  perfe£tion  and  haj^ineft. 

Thence  however  likewife  judge,  whether  this  God 
^efewes  not  thy  profoundeft  homage,  thy  moft 
kward,  cordial  love,  thy  moft  willing  c4>edience, 
thy  utmoft  confidence;  whether  thou  couldft  be 
better  and  happier,  than  in  drawing  nigh  to  him, 
in  ^11  thiiigs  looking  up  to  him,  in  continually 
walking  in  his  prefence,  in  willing;  nothing  but  wiiat 
he  wflls,  and  in  doing  nothing  but  what  is  welUpleap- 
fmg  to  him. 

And  if  this  be  acknowledged  and  believed  by 
thee,  and  the  fire  of  devotion  glows  within  thy 
breaft,  oh  then  in  the  due  fenfe  of  his  greaitnefs  and 
glory  and  in  the  fentiment  of  thy  own  felicity 
proftrate  thyfelf  before  him ;  pour  out  thy  foul  in 
adoration  to  him,  the  Almighty,  the  Allwife,  the 
Allgracious,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  univerfe ; 
love  him,  thy  Creator  and  thy  Father,  love  him  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  foul  and  with  all  thy 
ftrength ;  rejoice  in  his  exiftence,  in  his  neameis, 
in  his  continual   efficacy  diffufmg  pure  felicity; 

exult 
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exult  in  thy  own  exiftence  and  the  exiftence  of  all 
thy  £pllow<reatures ;  exped  for  them  and  for 
thy felf  .continually  the  bell  from  him»  who  can  will 
and  do  nought  but  good,  eternal  progrefs,  eternal 
approximation  to  perfedtion;  inceflantly  and  mv- 
weariediy  purfue  that  perfection  eYen  now,  and 
aflift  alfo  others  in  their  purfuit  of  it,  as  far  as  thy 
fphere  of  a£tion  extends.  At  the  fame  time  let  no 
apparent  diforder  and  incongruity  difturb  thy  £uth 
in  infinite  wifdom  and  confummate  love,  —  no 
[deformity,  no  corruption,  no  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind  rob  thee  of  the  hope,  that  under  the  admi- 
niftration  and  government  of  the  Alonewife  and 
Allgracious  .nothing  can  entirely  fail  of  its  defign, 
nothing  abfolutely  and  forever  deftroy  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  his  world,  nothing  can  be  irreco- 
verably .  wicked  and  unhappy,  and  that  all  of  us, 
fooner  or  later  ihall  admire  all  his  works  as  unbbr 
mable,  from  inward  conviCtion  approve  all  his  regu- 
lations and  dealings,  and  triumph  with  all  creatures 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  in  his  eternal  never  failing 
clemency,  and  be  blefled  in  the  adoration  and 
fruition  of  him. 


SERMON   Xm. 


Ccntemplaiions  in  the  Spring  of  the  Tear. 


f^  OD,  Creator  and  Parent  of  the  univerfe,  eternal 
^^  fource  of  light,  of  life,  of  joy,  of  happineis,  all 
the  earth  doth  worihip  thee,  the  Father  everlafting. 
To  thee  all  angels  raife  their  fongs}  the  heavens 
9nd  all  the  powers  theran  refbund  thy  praife.    The 
blefled  inhabitants  of  the  realms  of  blifs,  who  have 
^n  witnelTes  to  the  wonders  of  thy  creative  might, 
magnify  thee.    To  thee  the  fpirits  of  glory  con- 
tinually exclaim :  Holy  art  thou,  Lord  God  of  hofts ; 
heaven  and  earth  are  fiill  of  the  majefty  of  thy 
glcnry^  Thofe  miniftering  beings  that  bow  in  humble 
adoration  before  thy  throne,  and  the  worm  that 
creeps  in  the  fod  praife  and  magnify  thy  glorious 
narne^     In  thee  whatever  is  and  lives  is  glad,  all 
that  we  behold  and  hear  on  this  our  earth  is  joyful 
in  thee,  for  thou  haft  infpired  them  with  frefh 
energies  and  renewed  their  lives,  thou  haft  arrayed 
t^em  in  firefh  beauty  and  magnificence.    In  thee 

alfo 
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alfo  we  rejoice,  whom  thou  haft  placed  on  a  higher 
ftage  of  being  and  of  life  and  formed  capable  of  a 
nobler,  purer  happinefs  than  the  creatures  that  fur- 
round  us.     Yes,  herein  do  we  rejoice,  that  we  can 
fee  and  feel  and  enjoy  thefe  wonders  of  thy  wifdom 
and  benignity,  that  we  can  behold  and  feel  thee,  the 
Only-wife,   the  Allgracious,  in   thefe  thy  works^ 
afcend  to  thee,  draw  nigh  to  thee  and  have  corref- 
pondence  with  thee.     God,  how  great,  how  incon- 
ceivable is  thy  glory !     liow  beautiful, '  how  admi- 
rable are  all  thy  works !     How  clear  and  diftinft  is 
their   teftimony    of  thy  paternal   providence  and 
favour !    How  audibly  do  they  fummon  us  to  the 
profbimdeft  adoration  of  thy  immenfe  greatnefs  and 
power,  to  inward  joy  in  thy  exiftence  and  our  own, 
and  in  die  Meffed  relations  in  which  we  ftand  towards 
thee!    Yes,  worfhip  and  honour  and  praife  and 
thankfgiving  be  to  thee,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite, 
from  whoth  and  by  whom  and  to  whom  are  all 
things !    To  thee  be  glory  for  ever !    Worflnp  and 
honour  and  praife  and  thankfgiving  be  to  thee,  the 
cEfpenfer  of  joy,  for  the  fources  of  pleafure  which 
thou  cpeneft  to  us,  and  for  the  capacities  thou  haft 
granted  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  it !     Oh  let  us  all 
with  innocence  and  fimpBcity  of  foul,  with  cheer^l 
and  grateful  hearts  draw  from  them,  and  raife  our 
piinds  to  thee,  and  in  the  thought  of  thee  and  in  the 
fentiment  of  thy  nearer  prefence  enjoy  the  pureft, 
moft  fublime  felicity  whereof  created  bdhgs  are  fuf- 
ceptible.    Btefs  in  this  view  the  meditations,  which 

are 
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are  now  to  employ  U8>  Let  them  be  inftrumental. 
in  rendering  us  more  attaitive  to  thy  voice  in  thy 
creation,  and  in  heightenisg  and  fandifying  the  joy 
which  the  view  of  it  infpires.  We  pray  thee  there«> 
fore  in  the  name  of  thy  ion  Jefus,  and  call  upon  thee 
farther  in  firm  reliance  cm  his  promifes  as  he  vouch» 
fafed  to  teach  us :  Our  father,  Sec. 


PSALM   civ.    30. 
Thou  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Tl  UT  few  people,  my  pious  hearers,  are  fo  thought* 
•  kfs  and  infenfible,  as  not  to  be  at  all  affeded  by 
the  arrival  of  fpring,  at  the  fight  of  nature  reviving 
and  putting  on  her  gay  embroidery.  The  impref* 
fions  made  by  this  change  on  our  organs  of  fenfe, 
sLre  too  various  and  too  agreeable  for  allowing  us  to 
fuppofe  that  any  one  of  a  found  mind  and  a  heart  not 
entirely  depraved  can  be  infenfible  to  them.  We 
behold  fo  many  beautiful,  new  forms,  that  mixture 
of  mild,  rich,  vivid  tints  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye,  fucb 
a  variety  of  motion  in  all  that  was  apparently  dead ; 
we.heai:  fo  many  dulcet  notes  inviting  all  around  to 
joy ;  fo  many  clear  and  diftind  expreflions  of  life 
and  eztafy ;  we  inhale  fo  much  fragrance  from  the 
teeming  earth,  from  the  buflies,  the  trees,  the  blci£- 
foms,  and  the  opening  flowers ;  we  are  imbathed  by 
fucU  a  foft,  refrefhing  atmofphere,  feel  ourfelves  fo 

much 
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much  more  free  and  eafy,  fo  much  more  apt  for  zxtf 
diodon  and  for  any  bufinefii  and  fo  much  more' 
capable  of  amufement :  that  we  have  no  need  either 
of  a  remarkably  vigorous  intelled,  or  of  a  very  deli* 
cate  fenfibility,  for  taking  more  cm:  left  intereft  in 
thefe  feveral  beauties,  elegances,  advantages  and 
fatisfa£tions,  and  for  being  joyful  at  the  abroach  of 
fpring  and  the  renovated  afped  of  the  earth.  But 
how  much  more  various  and  vivid  might  thefe 
emotions,  how  much  more  rational  and  refined  might 
thefe  fatisfa£tions  be,  were  we  more  attentive  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  were  we  to  unite  more.reflefkion 
with  the  view  and  the  fentiment  of  their  beanties, 
were  we  to  raife  ourfelves  more  to  their  audior  and 
Either,  were  we  thu^  to  draw  with  all  our  faculties 
and  according  to  our  feveral  capacities  from  the 
fbimtains  of  pleafure  and  felicity  that  pour  their 
ffareams  around  us !  Come  then,  my  pious  hearers^ 
I  will  communicate  to  you  fome  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions,  that  croud  as  it  were  upon  the  man 
of  reflexion  and  fentiment,  on  his  entering  this 
theatre  of  the  divine  glory,  and  as  he  roves  amidft 
thefe  marvellous  works  of  confununate  wifdom  and 
benignity. 

Firft  fentiment,  firfl  thought :  What  a  diverfity 
of  animation  furrounds  me !  What  a  ftirrittg  and 
bufUing !  Everything  in  motion,  above,  below,  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground !  How  powerfully  every- 
diing  is  at  work,  within  itfelf  and  without,  through 
all  and  upon  all!     Yes,  the  vivifying  energy  of 

nature. 
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nature^  or  radier  of  the  author  of  nature^  h  ever 
new,  ever  a£tive,  is  mexhauftible !  There^  yrhere  a 
few  days,  a  few  weeks  ago,  all  feemed  dead,  where 
the  bofom  of  the  earth  was  faO:  Ihut  up  ;  where  only 
the  lad  remains  of  withered  leaves  and  decayed 
plants  were  to  be  feen ;  where  the  tree  and  the  buih 
flood  leaflets  and  torpid}  where  a  general  joylels 
filence  reigned  over  all  the  fcene,  rarely  interrupted 
by  the  found  of  fome  folitary  fbotftep,  or  fome  rave- 
nous bird ;  where  fuch  numerous  races  and  fpedes 
of  Uving  creatures  feem  to  have  vanilhed  or  died 
away  from  the  earth :  what  a  change  is  produced ! 
What  a  gkvious  revolution!  How  the  lifegiving 
breath  of  the  Almighty  pervades  and  thrills  through 
all!  How  everything  is  getting  loofe  from  the 
rigours  of  the  froft,  jfrom  the  bonds  of  corruption ! 
How  all  is  (hooting  upward,  putting  forth  and  ex- 
panding! AU  nature  is  conceiving  and  teeming, 
every  morning  difdofes  to  the  eye  her  progrefs  in 
innumerable  glorious  births !  Her  eiEcacy  is  filent 
and  fecret,  but  uninterrupted  and  unabated  in  the 
air  and  in  the  water,  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths,  in  every  particle  of  dud,  in  every  plant,  every 
tree,  every  infe£t,  every  tenant  of  the  foreft,  every 
beaft  of  the  field !  Each  of  thdr  motions  is  life  and 
productive  of  life,  life  of  a  thoufand  fpecies,  more 
life,  more  living  entity  in  every  the  fmalleft  compafs, 
than  thou,  though  walking  with  open  eyes  and  a 
reflecting  mind  among  thefe  living  creatures,  art 
able  to  enumerate  and  to  comprehend !    Yes,  great, 

inex« 


iaexhMRjble  k  the  tivfiFjfing  jlotit^  dF  flatflr^  tte 
vivific  cmorgy  of  the  hthet  of  nsLture !  ¥tt  fttm- 
bm«  iiafme^  ht  from  decMtig  by  he*  ificeflkm 
eniabenactj  her  effe£U  sa-e  codciiiiially  ttiot^  ntune* 
xottg,  and  life  is  efttywhere  always  more  abundaitt  1 
Oh  let  us  adore^  my  iMiethitt^  dus  eternal,  xie^risr« 
ittliiig;  faiirce  of  Hfe  !^  Thetee  we  may  draw  eternal 
life  and  the  fulhiefe  of  joy ! 

A  fecond  thought,  my  |iious  hearen^,  that  pmfles 
afl(  it  were  on  the  mkid  of  the  receding  man  it  the 
light  of  tiMf  i^enewed  face  of  die  earth,  and  in^ife^ 
lum  with  the  moft  agreeaUe  and  geneiy>tis  emotioni^ 
is  this :  The  order  of  nature  is  invariaHG^  is  always 
the  fame.  It  is  therefore  a  conftant,  fpeaking  wit* 
nek  to  the  being  of  God,  his  fuperintendance  orer 
all,  his  providential  care  for  all,  his  vital  influence  m 
all.  Even  now,  even  here  it  addrefles  me  hi  dear 
and  foothing  accents.  God  is,  and  i^  the  creator, 
vivifier,  preferver,  benefador,  father  of  all  that  is 
and  Kves ;  he  is  the  Almighty,  the  Onlywife ;  he  is 
efl^tial  benignity  and  love.  His  breath  is  Efe,  his 
look  is  joy  and  blifs ;  his  footfteps  are  fources  of 
bleffing.  He  is  and  reveals  himfdf  everywhere ;  in' 
the  fmaU  as  in  the  great,  in  the  beautiful  hues  and 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  flowers  as  in  the  effii^^ce 
and  heat  of  the  fun.  He  is  and  works  on  ail-  fides ; 
in  the  fcarcdy  viiible  mo&  as  in  the  tall  and  ftately 
cedar,  in  the  mite  as  in  the  eagle,  in  the  creefmig 
worm  as  in  the  fpirit  that  worlhips  before  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  And  where  he  is  and  works,  there- 
is 
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is  order,  conne£kion,  harmonv,  beauty,  perfe£Uon ; 
there  is  the  mofl:  accurate  correfpondence  between 
ends  and  means.    He,  the  Eternal,  the  Unchange- 
able, is  always  confident  with  himfelf,  and  his  works 
are  always  equally  great  and  equally  glorious,  from 
year  to  year  as  from  everlafting  to  everlafling.    The 
fame  marvels  of  wifdom  and  benignity,  which  ye 
have  fo  often  been  compelled  to  praife  and  extol, 
prefent  themfelves  again  to  your  fenfes  and  to  your 
hearts  in  all  their  variety  and  magnificence,  and  per- 
vade you  afrefh  with  profounder  admiration  and 
.  fofter  fenfations  of  delight*    Go  into  the  fields,  crcrfs 
the  meadows,  walk  about  the  gardens,  rove  in  the 
obfcure  depths  of  the  foreft;    there  contemplate 
the  (landing  com,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  the  hedges, 
the  trees,  the  animals :  everywhere  will  ye  difcover 
the  fame  congruity  between  caufe  and  efieft,  betw^n 
objed  and  means,  the  fame  alternation  and  feries  of 
things,  the  fame  flepwife,  gradual   evolution,  the 
fame  proportionate,  filent  progrefs  from  the  bud  to 
the  blofTom,  from  the  bloffom  to  the  fruit  and  to 
maturity;   everywhere  the  fame  variety,   diverfity 
and  m^hanifm,  the  fame  fymmetry  in  the  form,  the 
mixture  of  colours,  the  faculties,  the  propagation, 
the  multiplication  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ; 
everywhere  among  the  living  creatures  the  fame 
wife  analogies,  the  fame  ingenious  infUnds,  the  fame 
variation  and  adaptation  of  motions  and  occupations, 
the  fame  infinitely  multiplied,  and  varied  enjoyment 
of  love  and  delight.     And  furely  this  conftant,  unin- 
VOL.  u  s  terrupted 
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terrupted  orderly  procefs,  this  renovated  beauty  an- 
nually diffufed  over  all  the  enlivened  earth,  this 
clofe  connedtion  and  correfpondent  adion  of  the 
feveral  and  however  oppofitely  working  energies  of 
nature,  this  harmony  of  all  the  movements  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  whole  vifible  world :  furely  this  fhould 
make  me  feel  the  exiftence  and  the  prefence  of  God ! 
Should  it  not  remove  from  me  every  doubt  of  the 
fuperintendance  and  the  influence  of  fovereign  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefe !  Yes,  here,  Ci'eator  and  Father 
of  nature,  here,  where  all  around  me  is  exquifite 
order  and  beauty,  exquifite  jcy  and  harmony,  here 
I  feel  myfelf  environed  by  thy  prefence  as  well  as 
by  thy  works  j  here  I  feci  the  force  of  thy  wifdom 
and  love,  as  myfelf  and  all  about  me  are  penetrated 
by  the  light  and  heat  of  thy  fun  ;  here  I  evidently 
behold  thy  power  and  godhead,  for  I  behold  and 
feel  their  efFefts,  and  every  thought  would  torment 
me,  every  emotion  of  my  heart  would  be  agony,  if 
I  could  not  conceive  and  be  fenfible  of  thee  and 
thereby  introduce  light  and  truth  into  my  mind 
and  permanent  repofe  and  felicity  into  my  heart ! 

Joy  and  happinefs  is  the  final  aim  of  all  the  revo- 
lutions and  phsenomena  in  nature,  of  all  the  regu- 
lations which  God  has  eftablifned.  This  is  a  third 
thought,  a  third  fentiment,  which  the  fight  of  the 
renewed  face  of  the  earth  offers  to  the  mind  of  the 
reflefting  and  not  infenfible  man.  Yes,  this  is 
audibly,  proclaimed  to  us  by  all  that  wx*  fee  and 
hear.    Whichever  way  ye  turn,  do  ye  not  now  walk 

in 
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la  "a  paradife  of  delights  ?  And  what  falut^se  your 
ear  on  all  fides  but  founds  of  mirth  and  exultation^ 
the  celebration  of  the  grand  feftival  of  nature? 
Confider  the  rapid,  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants. 
How  the  filken  bud  unfolds  its  lucid  leaves^  how  their 
tubes  of  various  fizes  diftend  with  fap,  how  they  fhoot 
upward,  how  eagerly  they  imbibe  the  dews  of  heaven 
and  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  how  they  are  deckt 
with  glowing  colours  and  proudly  difplay  the  graces 
of  their  ihape,  how  they  flutter  and  wave  in  the 
reviving  ambient  air !  Does  it  not  feem  expreffive 
of  fomething  like  the  emotion  of  pleafure  arid  joy  ? 
At  leaft  does  it  not  iiivite  all  living  and  thinking 
beings  to  pleafure  and  joy  ?  —  And  then  confider 
the  birds  fkimming  beneath  the  fky  and  perched  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  warbling  in  the 
thickets,  the  gamefome  cattle  bronzing  in  the  paf- 
tures  and  the  beafts  wai^tonly  bounding  in  the  forefl^ 
the  reptile  wriggling  in  the  dufl,  and  the  myriads  of 
iQfeds  fporting  in  the  air  and-on  the  ground.  How 
all  of  them  feem  to  be  feeling,  exerting,  trying, 
ufing  their  renovated  powers,  rejoicing  in  them,  and 
teflifying  their  joy  by  all  manner  of  gefliculations 
and  tones  I  How  all  things  approximate  each  other, 
aflbciate  with  each  other,  communicate  themfelves 
to  each  other,  and  in  this  conjundioh  and  commu- 
nication what  pleafures,  what  tranfporting  delights 
of  numberlefs  kinds  are  enjoyed !  And  what  an 
inexhauflible  flo;:k  of  provifions  for  all  thefe  new 
comers,  for  all  thefe  newborn  or  newly  vivified  chil- 
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dren  of  nature!  As  each  in  order  and  in  due  feafoil 
arifes  and  is  in  want  of  nourifliment,  it  finds  it  near 
at  hand,  or  is  led  by  unerring  inftind  there  to  feek  it 
where  it  is  in  plenty  to  be  found.  According  to  the 
diverfity  of  their  neceffities,  their  tafte,  then*  deflina- 
tion,  their  occupations,  fo  diverfe  are  the  means  pre** 
fented  them  by  nature  for  their  prefervation,  for 
their  growth^  for  their  gratification.  —  And  for 
thee,  o  man,  how  particularly  is  provifion  made  for 
thee!  With  what  maternal  tendemefs  does  the 
earth  open  to  thee  her  fruitful  bofom !  What  new, 
rich  treafures  does  fhe  prefent  to  thee  for  thy  fup- 
port,  for  thy  pleafure,  for  thy  accommodation !  How 
thick  (lands  the  com,  as  here  thou  walked  through 
it,  and  with  which  the  ground  is  covered  to  an 
almolt  viewlefs  extent !  How  innumerable  the  biof- 
foms  of  the  trees,,  wafidng  their  flagrant  odours  to 
thy  ravifhed  fenfe!  What  an  abundant  harveft, 
what  (tore  of  fruit  mayfl  thou  not  expeOt !  And 
what  variety  of  herbs  and  plants  are  fpringing  out 
of  the  earth  for  thy  fuftenance,  for  thy  refrefhment, 
for  thy  confumption !  What  a  multiplicity  of  living 
creatures  of  various  fpecies  are  in  the  air,  in  the 
water,  in  the  woods,  'in  the  fields,  which  exift  for 
thy  fervice,  for  thy  food,  for  thy  cloathing,  for  thy 
ornament,  and  which  are  nourifhed  and  preferved 
by  nature,  till  thou  haft  occafion  for  them !  Yes, 
everywhere  appear  to  thee  the  infallible  vefUges  of 
a  beneficent,  blelTing  deity,  who  gives  fodder  to  the 
cattle  and  com  for  the  fervice  of  man,  who  brings 

forth 
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forth  food  out  of  the  earth,  bread  which  ftrength- 
eneth  man's  heart,  and  wine  that  maketh  it  glad ; 
who  fendeth  the  fprings  into  the  vallies  that  run 
among  the  hills,  which  give  drink  to  every  bead  of 
the  field  atid  the  wild  animals  quench  their  thiril ; 
who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things  living 
with  plent^ufnefs.  Where  is  the  creature  for 
which  the  cr^tor  provides  not  wich  parental  ten- 
demefs  ?  Where  the  creature  to  which  he  has  not 
thrown  open  rich  fources  of  pleafure  ?  And  what 
fource  of  pleafure  is  entirely  fhut  up  againft  man  ? 
Which  pdurs  not  itfelf  more  or  lefs  into  the  river  of 
pleafure  and  deUght  that  flows  around  him !  — l  Yes, 
to  difpenfe  and  infinitely  to  multiply  delight,  to  pre** 
pare  happinefs  of  numberlefs  kinds  for  all  beings 
that  are  fufcepdble  of  happinefs,  and  to  invite  them 
all  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  and  to  qualify  them  for 
that  enjoyment,  is  and  will  for  ever  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  AUbountiful,  of  this  all  nature  is  a  living 
witnefs,  this  is  witnefTed  in  founds  of  joy  by  the  reno- 
vated face  of  the  earth.  Yes,  my  friend,  my  bro- 
ther,  if  thou  wouldft  be  fenfibly  convinced  thereof, 
if  thou  wouldft  thoroughly  apprehend  this  truth, 
leave  thy  narrow,  gloomy  houfe  in  town ;  let  thy 
mind  expatiate  at  large  in  the  open  country,  there 
let  the  avenues  of  thy  heart  dilate  to  its  fondefl 
afFeftions ;  there  contemplate  the  beautiful,  fively 
and  joyful  world  of  God ;  there  enjoy  all  the  delight 
that  heaven  and  earth  beftow  ^  and  then  deny,  if 
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thou  canft,  that  joy  and  happinefs  are  the  ultimate 
fcope  of  all  that  the  deity  decrees  and  does ! 

Innocent,  fedate  enjoyment  of  nature,  is  a  fourth 
thought,  my  pious  hearers,  that  will  then  occur  to 
your  mind  and  be  truly  momentous  to  your  heart ; 
innocent,  fedate  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  profbund, 
inward  adoration  of  the  God  of  nature  are  always, 
are  particularly  at  every  renewal  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  moft  honourable  and  pleafmg  occupation 
of  the  fage  and  the  chriftian.  Yes,  this  is  enjoy- 
xnent,  unalloyed,  truly  worthy  of  the  man,  which 
nev^r  draws  after  it  either  furfeit  or  repentance, 
never  lofes  its  fweetnefs  and  its  charms,  never 
eftranges  us  from  God,  but  leads  us  ever  nearer  to 
him  and  increafes  our  capacity  for  his  correfpon- 
dence  and  complacency  ;  enjoyment,  which  kindles 
good  and  godly  emotions  in  our  fouls,  and  is  the 
means  of  awakening  and  nourifhing  the  fublimefl 
devotion.  Thou  art  the  prieft  of  nature,  o  man, 
and  the  temple  of  thy  God,  the  gorgeous  fabric  of 
the  univerfe  is  everywhere  filled  with  votaries,  who 
alk  thy  miniftration.  The  hill,  the  grove,  the  plot 
of  corn,  the  field,  the  flowery  mead,  the  cool  fequefi 
tered  bower,  each  fpot  where  thou  feeft  and  feeleft 
the  force  and  lovelinefs  of  renovated  nature,  and 
canfl  lift  up  thy  eyes  and  thy  heart  to  heaven,  is  an 
altar,  confecrated  by  nature  herfelf,  whereon  it  is 
thy  office  to  perform  the  facrifice  of  thankfgiving 
and  praife  tp  their  creator  and  father.    And  how 
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raft,  how  inexpreflibly  numerous  are  the  multitudes 
of  both  living  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  whofe 
behalf  and  in  whofe  (lead  thou  art  called  to  make 
this  offering  to  the  bounteous  Lord  of  all.  Thou 
art  fummoned  to  it  by  all  that  furrounds  thee,  whe- 
ther near  or  afar  off,  in  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths,  all  that  thou  beholdeft,  that  thou  heareft, 
that  thou  feeleft.  If  the  fun^  the  moon,  the  innu- 
merable hoft  of  worlds,  that  roll  above  thy  head, 
depute  thee  to  this  bleffed,  moft  honourable  function; 
if  they  call  upon  thee  to  praife  and  magnify  the 
primordial  fount  of  ever-flowing  light  and  energy : 
fo  likewife  does  the  plant,  the  flirub,  the  tree,  addrefe 
thee  in  accents  diflindt  and  clear  :  We  alfo  are  and 
fubfift  by  him,  from  whom  and  through  whom  all 
things  are  ;  we  alfo  are  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
his  forming  hand;  us  alfo  has  he  adorned  with 
beauty,  endowed  with  energy  and  life  ;  we  alfo  are 
gladdened  by  exiftence  and  enjoy  pleafure  of  various 
kinds.  Oh  worfhip  him  who  created  thee  and  us, 
who  has  created  thee  and  us  for  happinefs !  Let  that 
faint  congenial  ray  of  fenfe  t'  .at  animates  our  frame, 
become  in  thy  mind  and  in  thy  heait  a  rational,  a 
tender  fentiment  of  gratitude,  that  mere  mechanical 
or  indefinite  expreflion  of  our  joy  be  vocal  in  thy 
mouth,  enraptured  ftrains  of  praife  worthy  of  the 
deity !  Do  thou  that  which  we  are  unable  to  perform, 
and  thereby  enjoy  that  fuperior  tranfport  which  we 
are  incapable  of  enjoying.  Be  thus  the  interpreter, 
the  fubftitute,  the  prieft  of  nature  !     Thus  do  thou 
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refine  and  fanftify  their  joy,  adopt  it  entirely  in  thy 
participating  heart,  and  be  the  point  of  concentration, 
from  which  all  things  rife  in  mingled  praife  to  him, 
without  whom  nought  would  be,  and  by  whom  all 
exift  and  triumph  in  exigence ! 

■ 

To  conclude,  my  pious  hearers,  the  renovation 
and  embellifhment  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
refufcitation  of  the  life  of  nature  is  a  glorious  type  of 
the  future  renovation  and  perfeftion  of  the  human 
race,  of  the  general  refurreftion  of  the  dead  to  the 
fuperior  life.  Yes,  chriftians,  when  on  fome  bright 
vernal  day,  I  perceive  all  things  fpringing  from  the 
earth,  rifing  into  light,  budding,  opening  into  bloom, 
pufhing  upwards ;  when  I  behold  that  which  was 
apparently  dead  and  corrupted,  now  revived,  arrayed 
in  frefh  pomp,  infpired  with  new  vigour  and  rejoicing 
in  its  exiftence  2  my  imagination  immediately  tranf* 
ports  me  to  that  grand  and  folemn  fcene  which 
chriftianity  bids  us  expeO:  at  the  end  of  the  world  j 
then  I  figure  to  myfelf  the  final,  glorious  triumph 
over  all  that  is  called  death  and  corruption ;  then 
I  hear  the  fon  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  refurreftion 
and  the  life,  the  lord  and  judge  of  men,  calling  to 
the  dead ;  lo  they  leave  their  clay-cold  beds  and  arife 
from  their  tombs,  lo  the  fea  and  the  deeps,  the  air 
and  the  earth  give  up  the  fpoils  of  man  committed 
to  them,  lo  my  brethren,  my  fifters  burft  the  bonds 
of  death  and  of  corruption,  behold  them  all  reani- 
mated and  transformed,  all  immortal,  endowed  with 
fuperior  powers,  rcflored  in  the  mod  perfed  ftate 

of 
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of  human  nature.  What  a  fcene  of  mod  aftonifhing 
revolutions  and  transformations!      What  diverfity 
of  life  and  enjoyment  of  life,  of  thoughts  never  yet 
conceived  and  emotions  never  yet  imagined !   What 
a  harveft  from  the  fowing  of  all  ages,  of  all  the 
thoufands  of  years  that  have  elapfed  fince  the  firft 
to  the  lad  of  mortals !     What  a  glorious  unravel- 
ment  of  all  that  appears  to  us  now  myfterious  and 
incomprehenfible  in  the  ways  of  providence  and  the 
fortunes  of  mankind !    And  this  I  then  expeOt  with 
the  firmer  faith,  as  all  that  I  fee  before  me,  leaves 
me  no  room  to  doubt  the  inexhauftible  vital  energy 
of  God  and  his  continual  fuperintendance  over  all 
his  creatures ;  as  I  here  fo  diftindly  perceive,  how 
glorious  the  Almighty  is,  in  his  care  to  preferve,  to 
renew,  to  tranfmute,  to  transform,  and  reinftate  all 
things,  even  the  leaft  and  the  meanefl,  and  to  con- 
duct them  higher  from  flep  to  ftep  and  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  perfection.     And  in  this  belief,  in 
this  expectation  I  no  longer  fhudder  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  grave,  am  ready  without  repining  to  commit 
my  clay-formed  body  to  its  parent  earth,  and  in  the 
mean  time  gladden  myfelf  with  the  idea,  that  it  will 
hereafter  as  affuredly  proceed  forth  of  it,  reanima- 
ted and  glorified,  as  alTuredly  as  the  Almighty,  who 
cloaths  the  fpring  and  raifes  the  caterpillar  into  a 
winged  infe&,  fuffers  none  of  his  creatures  to  perifli^ 
and  leaves  nothing,  that  is  capable  of  life,  under 
the  dominion  of  death. 
Thefe,  my  pious  hearers,  are  fome  of  dbe  thoughts^ 
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Jome  of  the  fendments,  which  render  the  view  aiid 
enjoyment  of  beautiful  nature  at  once  cheering  and 
inftruftive  to  you,  and  will  never  allow  you  to  feel 
any  want  of  matter  for  rational  refledion,  nor  of 
incentives  to  genial  emotions.  Would  ye  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  human,  the  dignity  of  the  chriftiaii 
character,  my  dear  friends,  vyould  ye  be  as  cheerful 
and  as  happy,  as  it  is  poffible  for  you  to  be  agree- 
ably to  your  capacities  and  your  ftation ;  oh  beware 
of  that  heedleffnefs  and  infenfibility  which  would  fo 
deeply  degrade  you  and  deprive  ypu  of  fo  many 
fatisffiftions.  Open  your  fenfes  to  the  ravifhing 
fpedacle,  that  is  reprefented  before  you :  let  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  univerfe  of  God,  aft 
freely  and  frilly  upon  you ;  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
feeling  in  the  view  and  enjoyment  of  thefe  niiracles 
of  fovereign  wifdom  and  benignity.  At  the  fame  time 
reflefl:  ypon  them ;  enlarge  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
fphere  of  your  vifion  and  comprehenfion ;  inquire 
into  the  caufes,  the  views,  the  ufes,  the  combination 
of  things ;  confider  them  now  fmgly,  now  in  the 
aggregate,  and  from  what  ye  are  able  to  difcover  and 
uuderftand  of  them,  draw  conclufions  concerning 
what  is  flill  concealed  from  you.  Take  farther  a 
vcordial  intereft  in  the  joy  of  all  living  things,  in  the 
joy  of  the  humming  fly  as  in  that  of  the  hirk  moun- 
ting in  matin  carols  or  the  nightingal  tuning  his  foft 
melodious  notes,  in  the  obtufe  founds  of  the  beetle 
buzzing   in  the  dufl:  as  in  the  fonorous  lowings  of 
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the  herd,  in  the  dull  fenfation  of  the  fmalleft  worm 
as  in  the  clear  confcioufnefs  and  the  extreme  fenfi*- 
bility  of  your  brethren  of  mankind.  Defpife  none 
of  your  inferior  fellow  creatures ;  be  not  infenfibte 
and  indifferent  to  them.  Perhaps  ye  formerly  flood 
on  the  fame  ftep  where  they  now  (land  ^  and  perhaps 
they  will  in  futurity  rife  to  the  higher  ftep  which  ye 
now  occupy.  They  too  are  creatures  of  your  God  and 
father ;  on  them*  too  he  deigns  to  beftow  his  provi- 
dential care ;  upon  them  too  he  looks  down  with 
complacency ;  for  them  too  he  has  repleniflied  his 
world  with  fo  many  beauties  and  goods ;  they  too 
are  parts  of  the  immenfe  whole  to  which  ye  belong, 
links  of  the  chain  which  connefts  and  holds  you  an4 
^11  beings  together.  Their  exiftence  is  as  dear  to 
them  as  yours  to  you,  and  their  joy  is  always  harm- 
lefs  and  the  expreflion  of  it  always  real  and  undili 
guifed.  Even  in  them  and  through  them  the  AlKvife, 
fhe  Allgracious,  who  is  all  in  all,  operates  and  reveals 
himfelf  to  man.  —  In  a  word,  lift  up  your  minds 
and  your  hearts  to  him,  the  difpenfer  of  joy,  to  him, 
the  creator,  preferyer,  vivifier  and  father  of  nature. 
Confider,  revere  every  energy  as  an  effluence  from 
his,  every  motion,  every  life  as  effedls  of  his  will, 
every  beauty  as  a  ray  of  his  glory,  every  fatisfaclion 
^nd  pleafure  as  a  boon  of  his  parental  tendernefs,  as 
an  emanation  of  his  infinite  and  ineffable  felicity, 
I.earn  thus  to  feel  his  nearer  prefence,  and  triumph 
in  the  fentiment  of  his  immecliate  efficacy  and  kind- 
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nefs,  of  his  and  your  exiftence  and  the  exiftence  of 
all  your  fellow  creatures,  and  thereby  confirm  your* 
felves  in  the  fure  and  certain  hope  that  he  will  make 
both  them  and  you,  that  he  will  render  all  that  he 
has  created,  in  every  ftate  and  at  every  period  of 
time  as  perfed  and  as  happy,  as  is  pofiible,  * 


SERMON   XIV. 


Moral  Contemplations  on  the  Appearance  of  the  Spring* 


/^  QD,  the  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  the  firma- 
ment flieweth  thy  handy-work.  One  day 
telleth  another,  one  night  certifieth  another,  how 
great,  how  powerful,  how  wife,  how  kind  thou  art. 
And  likewife  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  thy 
work,  the  work  of  thy  paternal  grace  and  love  j 
even  they  teftify  of  thee  and  of  thy  majefty.  Yes, 
all  that  furrounds  us,  all  that  we  fee  and  hear, 
whatever  we  are  ourfelves  and  have  and  can  do, 
diflin&ly  fays  to  us :  great  and  manifold  are  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  in  wifdom  he  has  made  them 
all,  the  earth  h  full  of  his  goodnefs.  Yes,  to  thee 
all  nature  lifts  the  choral  hymn,  thee  every  feafon  of 
the  year  extols,  the  fpring  above  all,  in  her  feftive 
attire,  in  her  youthful  beauty  and  vigour,,  celebrates 
thy  praife.  All  that  lives  and  moves  is  glad  in  thee, 
its  creator  and  fether,  and  all  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  cheerfully,  immediately  and  fully  obey  thy 
will.     And  fhall  we,  the  nobleft  of  thy  creatures 

here 
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here  below,  we,  whom  thou  haft  fo  highly  favoured^ 
fo  eminently  blefled,  whom  thoii  haft  conftituted 
lords  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  we,  whom  thou 
haft  endowed  with  underftanding  and  reafon,  eleva- 
ted to  the  knowledge  of  thee,  with  whom  thou  haft 
deigned  to  correfpond,  and  whom  thou  haft  defigned 
for  immortality :  fhall  we  iiot  rejoic^e  in  thee :  nof 
exuliingly  teftify  our  gratitude  to    thee  for  that 
we  are,  and  that  we  are  what  thou  in  thy  mercy  haft 
ordained  us  to  be !     Shall  we  not  hearken  to  thy 
voice ;  not  gladly  and  refolutely  perform  thy  com- 
mands !     Shall  v^e  diftut-b  the  ordef  and  hitlinony 
of  the  whole  ?     Shall  not  we  by  wifdom  and  virtue 
and  beneficence  adorn  thy  fair  creation !     Shall  we 
not  with  promptitude  and  unremitting  ardour  pro- 
mote thy  views,  and  purfue  our  fuperior  deftination ! 
No,  far,  far  be  fuch  infenfibility ,  fuch  ingratitude,  fuch 
perverfenefs,  fuch  depravity  from  us !  No,  to  rejoice 
in  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  praife  thee,  to  glorify  thee, 
to  be  ever  gaining  a  nearer  and  brighter  refemblance 
to  thee,  our  father,  fhall  now  and  for  ever  be  our 
honour,  our  glory,  our  greateft  felicity.     To  this 
we  are  incited  by  the  voice  of  univerfal  nature,  by 
the  fmiling  afpeft  of  the  prefent  feafon.     Blefs  then 
to  this  end  the  contemplations  in  which  we  are  about 
to  engage.     Grant  that  we  may  all  hearken  to  thy 
voice  and  pay  it  due  obedience.    Thefe  our  requeft:s 
we  make  known  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord,  and  farther  addrefs  thee  as  his  votaries 
with  childlike  confidence,  in  the  words  which,  he^ 

knowing 
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ichowmg  our  neceflities  and  pitying  our  infirmlrieii 
inftrufted  us  to  ufe  when  we  pray  unto  thee :  Out 
father,  &c, 

PSALM  xix.  3,  4» 

There  i$  no  fpcech  nor  language,  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard.  Their  h'ne  is  gone  out  through  all  tlie  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  in  them  hath  lie  fct  a  taber- 
nacle for  the  fun. 

A  LL,  my  pious  hearers,  all  is  revelation  of  God : 
nature  as  well  as  fcripture ;  the  works  of  creation 
as  well  as  the  doftrines  of  religion ;  the  ordinary 
methods  of  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
•world  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  adts  which  formerly 
were  done  by  the  prophets,  by  Jcfus  and  his  apoftles. 
All  proclaims  to  us  the  purpofes  and  the  decrees  of 
the  Eternal,  the  Infinite ;  all  informs  us  of  our  defti- 
nation  and  our  duties ;  all  preaches  to  us  wifdom 
and  virtue;  all. encourages  us  to  correftion  and  im- 
provement, to  the  purfuit  of  higher  perfeftion ;   all 
-promifes  joy  and  happinefs  to  the  wife  and  good. 
Yes,  God  fpeaks  to  us  by  all,  as  a  father  fpeaks  to 
•his  children,  if  we  do  but  attend  to  his  voice.     And 
who  can  miftake  his  voice,  the  voice  of  the  tendereft 
of  fathers,  in  that  feafon  of  the  year  that  foothcs 
and  cheers  us  with  its  delightful  afpeft,  that  refrefties 
and  revives  us  by  its  balmy  influence  ?     The  leflbns 
of  this  inftruftrefe  furely  cannot  be  miftaken,  her 
admonitions,   her  encouragements,    her  direftions 

flow 
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flow  from  her  mouth  fo  diftindly,  fo  energetically 
and  with  fuch  infinuating  grace,  that  they  muft  gain 
eafy  accefs  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  the 
truth,  and  poiTeiTes  any  moral  fenfe  for  the  beautiful 
and  good !  Yes,  what  the  poet  in  our  text  affirms 
of  the  fun  and  the  firmament,  may  with  equal  juftice 
be  aflerted  of  all  the  works  of  God,  we  may  alfo 
affirm  concerning  the  prefent  feafon :  There  is  no 
ipeech  nqr  language,  where  their  voice  is  not  heard, 
they  fpeak  to  all  nations  and  tribes  of  men  an  intel- 
ligible language :  their  found  goeth  forth  into  all 
lands,  extends  over  all  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
their  fpeech,  their  difcourfe,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  to  this  fpeech,  to  this  inflrudion  of  renovated 
nature,  and  particularly  to  the  moral  part  of  it  I  would 
now  call  your  attention,  my  pious  hearers.  Oh  let  us 
moft  willingly  give  it  audience,  and  obey  the  call  of 
nature  to  wifdom,  to  virtue,  to  happinefs ! 

tVhat  then  does  the  venial  feafon  teach  us,  to 
what  does  it  incite  us  in  regard  to  our  deftination 
and  our  moral  condu£b  ?  The  anfwering  of  this 
queflion  fhall  be  the  fcope  and  defign  of  my  prefent 
difcourfe. 

Order,  this  is  the  firfl  doftrine  which  the  prefent 
feafon  preaches  to  us,  order  is  heaven's  firfl  law,  the 
fupreme  eternal  law  of  the  creator  of  the  univerfe. 
Spring  and  fummer,  autumn  and  winter,  fucceed 
each  other  as  regularly  and  invariably  as  day  and 
night.  Everything  in  nature  has  fixt,  determinate 
ends,  everything  works  by  immutable  laws  to  the 

promotion 
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promotion  and  attainment  of  thefe  ends.  All  things 
are  fo  connected  and  follow  each  other  as  thefe  ends 
require.  All  takes  that  rank,  that  place  in  the  crea* 
tion,  which  the  creator  has  aiSgned  it  3  all  happens 
at  the  time  when  it  (hould  happen*  All  arifes, 
expands,  proceeds  to  perfe£Kon  ;  all  germinates,  or 
bloifoms,  or  matures,  or  bears  fruit,  fuitably  to  the 
nature,  the  deiign,  the  analogies  of  each  particular 
creature  and  to  the  prefervation  of  the  whole.  No 
creature  enters  upon  this  fcene  of  things,  till  all  is 
ready  for  his  reception,  till  his  prefence  is  neceflary 
to  the  beauty  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole*  Na 
one  infolently  pufhes  before  another.  No  one  (lands 
alone  and  unconne&ed  with  the  reft.  No  one 
changes  either  time  or  place,  either  (hape  or  colour, 
either  properties  or  efFefts,  either  inftinft  or  propen« 
fity,  either  ftrength  or  duration  with  another.  No- 
where wilt  thou  find  either  real  chafms  in  the  feries 
andfuccef&on  of  things,  or  unnecef&ry  expence  and 
fuperfluity ;  nowhere  either  prodigaKcy  or  penury. 
Nature  is  always  and  everywhere  confident  with 
herfelf.  Order,  confidence,  harmony  conftitute  her 
firil,  her  fundamental  law.  All  is  but  one;  one 
whole,  one  by  innumerable,  vifible  and  invifible  ties 
intimately  conne&ed,  nicely  fitted,  infeparable  whole; 
a  wiiole,  whereof  the  parts  no  lefs  than  their  con^ 
jundion  befpeak  pure  wifdom  and  benignity. 

And  beared  thou  not,  o  man,  all  thefe  didin£Uy 
calling  to  thee :  God,  who  formed  the  world,  who 
created  thee }  God^  who  preferves  and  vivifies  the 
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world  and  thee,  is  the  God  of  order,  he  loves  order 

above  all  things  ?     Wouldft  thou  be  well  pleafing 

to  him  J  wouldft  thou  rcfemble  him ;  wouldft  thou 

refrain  from  deftroying  the  fymmetry  of  his  world, 

and  fo  far  as  in  thee  lies  not  defeat  his  views :  let 

order,  confiftency,  harmony  be  the  firft,  inviolable 

law  of  all  thy  thoughts  and  adions.     Live,,  think, 

aft  not  at  random,  not  as  the  puppet  of  chance,  or 

of  fenfuality,  or  of  thy  paffions.    Wander  not  about 

the    world,   without   any  fettled   purpofe,    among 

creatures  who  have  all  their  deftination  and  are  all 

ftrely  and  joyfully  purfuing  it.  Run  not  in  a  thought- 

lefs  and   childifli   hurry  now  hither  now   thither, 

without  having  any  fixt,  determinate  objed  worthy 

of  thy  purfuit.     Diffipate  not  thy  powers  on  empty 

trifles,  work  not  at  an  uncertainty.     Vindicate  the 

rank  and  ftation  which  the  creator  has  afligned  thee. 

Never  require  to  be  and  to  do  anything  that  thou  art 

not  intended  to  be  and  to  do ;  but  be  and  do  that 

completely  which  God  has  called  thee  to  be  and  to 

do,  and  he  and  do  it  at  every  time,  in  every  place,  in 

every  refpeft.     Be  and  become  that  intelligent,  that 

wife,  that  beneficent,  that   virtuous,    that  godlike 

creature,  which  is  endowed  with  faculties  to  honour 

the  creator  the  moft  of  all  his  works  on  earth,  which 

fhould  in  fome  meafure  fupply  his  place  upon  it, 

and  which -alone  can  glorify  him  with  confcioufnefs 

and  underftanding.     Attach  thyfelf  more  and  more 

firmly  to  the  whole  whereof  thou  art  an  ingredient ; 

adapt  and  adjuft  thyfelf  with  increafing  accuracy  to 

"i  its 
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Its  laws^  and  readily  and  with  alacrity  do  and  bear 
and  tolerate  whatever  promotes  the  prefervatiori,  the! 
beauty,  the  perfection  of  it.  Learn  daily  to  think 
and  a£k  upon  more  juft  and  inflexible  principles,  and 
let  all  thy  thoughts,  fentiments,  views,  words  and 
works  be  confident  together  and  with  the  laws  of 
truth  and  order. 

AH  farther,  and  this  is  the  bafis  of  a  fecond  leflbn 
which  the  prefenl  feafon  of  the  year  affords,  all  in 
nature  is  lively  and  adbive ;  all  feels  its  powers  and 
applies  them  to  the  ends  for  which  the  creator  has 
implanted  them.  As  by  the  vivifying  breath  of 
fpring  all  is  pervaded  and  warmed,  floth,  numbnefs, 
frigidity  and  death  difappear  from  the  happy  regions 
that  feel  its  influence.  All  awakes,  all  lives  and 
moves,  in  the  foreft  and  in  the  fields,  in  the  air  and 
in  the  water,  on  the  heights  and  in  the  deeps.  The 
plant,  the  tree,  the  reptile,  the  beaft,  the  imall  as 
well  as  the  great,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  ftrong,  the 
invifible  as  well  as  the  vifible,  all  feels  itfelf  regent 
erated,  revived,  refreflied";  all  feels  and  exerts  in- 
ftinfts,  faculties,  aptitudes  of  numberlefs  kinds ;  all 
operates  inceffantly  and  unweariedly  in  its  larger  or 
narrower  fphere,  and  effefkuates  that,  which,  accord-* 
ing  to  its  ordination,  it  was  defigned  to  effeftualte. 

And  ihould  not  this  general  vitality,  this  diverfe, 
vaft  activity  of  univerfal  nature,  fhould  it  not  awakea 
alfo  thee,  o  man,  out  of  fleep,  and  infpire  thee  with 
new  life  and  a£Hvity  ?  How  ?  Thou  wouldft  amidfl: 
the  living,  amidft  fo  bufy  a  world,  lead  a  dreamlike, 
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a  deathlike  Kfe?  Abandon  thyfelf  to  floth,  to 
inaOion,  to  idlenefs  ?  Not  feel,  not  exert,  not  apply 
thy  faculties  ?  How  ?  Thou  alone  wouldft  (hun 
labour  and  toil  and  exertion,  and  feek  thy  happinefs 
in  an  indolent,  inaftive  repofe  ?  How?  Thou  wouldft 
merely  lead  the  life  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  creature 
entirely  animal  and  cleaving  to  the  ground  ?  Thou, 
who  alone  of  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth  art  defigned 
and  enabled  to  lead  the  life  of  a  thinking,  reafonable 
being,  of  a  fpirit,  of  an  angel,  of  a  godlike  creature  ? 
Thus  wouldft  thou  degrade  thyfelf  beneath  the 
beaft  of  the  field !  Thus  wouldft  thou  be  put  to 
jQiame  by  the  worm,  by  the  infe£t,  which  is  faithful 
to  its  deftination  and  performs  with  its  facvdties,  what 
it  was  intended  to  perform !  No,  let  nature  revived 
and  exerting  her  powers  in  numberlefs  ways  awaken 
thee  to  the  inward  fentiment  of  thy  fuperior  life,  to 
the  glad  exertion  of  thy  nobler  powers.  Let  thy 
fentiment  of  felf,  the  fenfe  of  what  thou  art,  what 
thou  mayfly  what  thou  Ihouldft  become,  be  truly 
vital  in  thee,  now  that  all  things  around  thee  are 
revived  and  refrefhed  and  feel  their  exiftence.  Try, 
as  all  thy  fellow-creatures  do,  thy  powers,  and  be  as 
they  are  firm  and  immovable  in  the  beft,  the  laith- 
fuUeft  application  of  them.  Operate  as  far  around 
thee  as  ever  thou  canft ;  be  adive,  be  induftrious, 
be  indefatigable  in  the  fphere  which  providence  has 
ai&gned  thee.  Only  thus  wilt  thou  really  rejoice  in 
thy  life  and  worthily  occupy  thy  place  among  the 
tiving. 

Agaiiu 
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Again.  Every  thing  in  nature  feels  and  exhibits 
joy.  This  is  likewife  a  leflbn,  an  incitement  to  us# 
This  likewife  fummons  us  to  the  difcharge  of  the 
tnoft  facred  and  blelTed  of  duties.  Yes,  hie  thee  to 
the  fields,  o  man,  repair  to  the  grove,  roam  over  the 
inhabited  or  uninhabited,  the  cultivated  or  wafle  and 
feemingly  defolate  region,  walk  from  the  rifing  of 
the  fun  to  the  going  down  of  the  fame,  from  one 
end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  fpring  does  but  extend,  and  there 
open  the  avenues  of  thy  mind  and  thy  heart  to  the 
voice  of  nature.  From  what  height,  from  what  deep, 
from  what  tree,  from  what  thicket,  from  what  heath, 
from  what  garden,  art  thou  not  accofted  with  founds 
of  joy,  or  geftures  and  expreffions  of  pleafure  and  de- 
light? What  wilt  thou  behold  around  thee  but 
fportive  revelry  and  gambols  of  various  kinds  ? 
What  infe£k  fo  fmall  but  joins  his  voice  to  the  notes 
of  the  woodland  fongfter  and  to  the  wanton  frolics 
of  the  bead  of  the  field  ?  Yes,  all  is  triumphing  in 
its  exiftence,  its  life,  its  forces,  its  condition.  Every 
creature  in  its  way  and  in  its  lang\iage  is  praifing  him 
who  called  it  into  being  and  made  it  to  be  happy. 
Every  creature  enters  the  fcene  with  a  merry  heart, 
feels  itfelf  formed  for  enjoyment,  for  delight,  and 
rejoices  to  run  its  appointed  courfe.  Every  creature 
is  content  with  what  it  is  and  has  and  is  defigned  to 
be,  and  is  not  difturbed  dther  by  envy  or  care  in  the 
ufe  and  enjoyment  of  it* 

And  thou,  o  man,  fhalt  in  this  general  5^ilee  of 
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nature  (hut  thy  heart  to  joy  ?     Thou,  not  ofter  up 

with  emotions  of  foul,  to  the  fovereign  difpenLr  of 

joy,  thy  creator  and  father  in  heaven,  the  incenfe  of 

grateful  praif  j  ?     How  ?     Thou  (halt  not  rejoice  in 

thy  exiftence,  thou,  who  of  all  the  creatures  upon 

e^rth  alone  art  clearly  confcious  of  thy  exiftence,  and 

canft  with  reafon  and  confideration  rejoice  in  it? 

Thou,  who  alone  under  ft  andefl:  the  end  and  defign  of 

thy  being,  and  knowft  that  it  is  no  other  than  per-r 

feftion  and  happinefs ;  thou,  who  feeft  before  thee 

an  interminable  continuance,  ever  higher  gradations 

of  exifl:ence  and  enjoyment  ?     Thou  not  rejoice  in 

thy  exifl:ence,  o  man,  thou  who  canft:  foar  in  thought 

to  the  author,  the  preferver  of  it,  have  communion 

with  him,  love  him  as  the  univerfal  father,  and  from 

him  who  has  already  beftowed  and  is  daily  beftowing 

on  thee  fo  much,  haft  juftly  far,  far  more  to  exped  ? 

And  thou  flialt  not  rejoice  in  thy  faculties,  o  man, 

thy  powers,  which  are  fo  manifold  and  great,  which 

raife  thee  fo  far  above  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 

earth,  which  fecure  to  thee  the  dominion  over  them, 

which   give    thee  an  affinity  with  angelic  natures, 

which  are  capable  of  an  ever  increafmg  perfedion, 

and  allow  the2  to  hope  for  fuch  ravifliing  fcenes  of 

greater  adivity  and  felicity  in  the  endlefs  ages  of 

futurity  ?     No,  yield  thy  heart  to  the  call  of  nature. 

Let  not  beings  thy  inferiors,  the  beafts  of  the  field, 

the  chorifters  of  the  woods,  fhame  thee;  join  the 

general  concert,  unite  thy  voice  with  the  triumphant 

|lia"ns  th'^it  refound  on  all  fides,  filling  every  place 

and 
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and  uttered  in  varied  tones ;  heighten  and  enliven  it 
by  thoughts  and  fentiments  that  are  worthy  of  thee ; 
offer  it  as  the  pried  of  nature  on  the  altar  of  thy 
heart  in  their  behalf  to  the  creator  and  father  of  both 
thee  and  them,  and  let  it  become  in  thy  mouth  an 
intelligent  anthem  to  the  deity.  See  nature  hades; 
to  bring  her  earlied  wreaths,  and  all  the  incenfe  of 
her  herbs  and  flowers. 

A  fourth  obfervation,  with  which  we  are  fumifhed 
by  the  prefent  feafon  of  the  year,  and  whereby  it 
reminds  us  of  our  dedination  and  our  duties,  is  this : 
all  in  nature  is  mod  accurately  complicated,  and  all 
works  with  combined  forces  in  the  mod  beautiful 
concord  and  harmony  to  the  perfcdtion  of  the  whole, 
to  the  happinefs  of  all  that  is  and  lives.  Air,  water, 
earth,  fire,  how  intimately  connefted  together !  How 
diverfe,  how  great  their  reciprocal  influence  on  each 
other,  their  common  eflfort  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
living !  And  where  is  there  any  thing  on  the  earth, 
that  exids  fimply  for  itfelf,  and  not  at  the  fame  time 
for  others  ?  How  amicably  and  aflfeftionately  they 
offer  the  hand  to  each  other !  All  gives  and  receives, 
all  upholds,  nourifhes,  fupports,  promotes,  adorns 
alternately  either  the  other.  What  plant,  what 
flower,  what  tree  fupplies  not  fome  living  being  with 
food  and  refrefhment  and  harbour  and  protection 
and  joy  ?  And  what  fpecies  of  vegetables,  of  fruits, 
of  living  creatures  ferves  not  in  return  fome  other 
clafs  of  animals,  or  their  fovereign  man,  for  fude« 
nance,  for  cloathing,  for  relief,  for  pleafure  ?  What; 
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a  long,  unbroken  chain  of  wants  and  refources,  of 
generally  ufefiil  exertions  and  labours  does  nature 
prefent  to  our  view  ?  How  entirely  is  all  that  among 
men  is  called  avarice  and  felfiflinefs  excluded  from 
it  1  How  readily  there  does  each  facrifice  itfelf  for 
another,  and  all  for  the  general  intereft  of  the  whole ! 
And  how  exaftly,  how  infeparably  is  the  preferva- 
tion  and  the  welfare,  the  exiftence  and  the  defign  of 
each  particular  creature,  connefted  with  the  prefer- 
vation  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  reft  1  How  little 
can  one  do  without  another !  And  how  amicably 
does  all  that  is  homogeneous  approximate,  and 
coalefce.  How  fpontaneoufly,  how  intimately,  does 
all  conglomerate  and  concatenate  in  due  order!. 
How  all  is  panting  and  ftriving  after  ever  clofer 
union,  and  how  happy,  how  blithe  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it !  Wherever  blow  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
fpring,  there  all  breathes  amity  and  love,  and  all 
communicates  itfelf  in  life  and  tranfport  and  felicity. 
What  a  captivating  pifture  of  focial  life !  What 
a  powerful  call  to  more  refined  afteftion  !  What  an 
incentive  to  the  moft  unbounded  and  ufeful  aftivity ! 
Canft  thou  mifunderftand  this  call,  my  friend,  my 
brother  ?  Canft  thou  refift  this  incentive  ?  How  ? 
Thou  wouldft  alone  remain  infenfible  and  cold? 
Alone  fhut  the  avenues  of  thy  heart  to  love  ?  How  ? 
Thou  wouldft  live  and  think  and  work  barely  for 
thyfelf,  and  deem  all  that  thou  enjoyeft  not  thyfelf  as 
loft  ?  How  ?  Thou  wouldft  merely  receive  and  enjoy, 
but  give  and  communicate  nothing?     Merely  be 

ferved 
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ferved  and  not  likewife  ferve  others  ?     Canft  thou 
then  fubfift  of  thyfelf  ?     Canft  thou  be  happy  of 
thyfelf  alone  ?     Art  thou  not  dependent  and  weak  ? 
Art  thou  not  conneded  with  all  thy  brethren  in 
numberlefs  ways  ?     And  how  couldft  thou   thus 
fulfil  thy  appointment  ?     How  be  and  become  that 
which  thou  art  defigned  to  be  and  to  become  ?  No, 
let  nature  inform  thee  of  thy  duty  and  the  fources 
of  thy  felicity.  She  addreffes  thee  through  every  one 
of  her  creatures :  feparate  and  withdraw  not  thyfelf 
from  thy  brethren,  if  thou  cbveteft  to  be  good  and 
happy.     They  want  thee,  and  thou  art  in  want  of 
them.     Their  welfare  is  thy  welfare,  and  if  they 
fuflfer,  thou  fuflfereft  alfo.     Open  every  avenue  of 
thy  heart  to  the   fincereft  benevolence,  the  moft 
cordial  affe£tion  for  them  all.     Banifh  every  fordid 
aflFedion,  all  felfiflmefs  from  it.  Impart  thyfelf  freely 
to  others ;  give  them  readily  and  cheerfully,  accords 
ing  to  thy  means  and  abilities,  if  thou  wouldft  not 
receive  and  enjoy  their  benefaftions  with  the  bafeft 
ingratitude.     Work  unremittedly  for  them,  if  thoa 
wouldft  that  they  (hould  work  for  thee.     Never 
feparate  thy  advantage  and  thy  pleafure  from  their's, 
but  without  relu^ance  facrifice  both  to  the  public 
good.     Break  not  the  chain  of  reciprocal  fervices 
and  generally  ufeful  exertions,  on  u  hich  the  welfare 
of  the.  whole  community,  as  well  as  thy  own  depends. 
DiiTeminate  around  thee  as  much  life  and  joy  and 
I)appi]aels,  as  ever  thou  canft,  if  thou  wifheft  thyfelf 

to 
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to  be  truly  joyous  in  life,  and  to  enjoy  unmingled 
fatisfadion  and  lailing  happinefs. 

The  prefent  feafon  of  the  year  gives  us  yet  more 
leffons  of  wifdom  and  ^'^rtue,  my  pious  hearers. 
Whatever  we  here  perceive,  obeys  the  laws  of  the 
creator,  fulfils  his  will  no  lefs  precifely  and  unlimited- 
ly  than  incontinently.  Every  thing  attains  his  ends, 
however  great,  however  complicate,  however  remote. 
No  objedion,  no  oppofition,  no  negh'gence,  no  lift- 
leflTnefs  retards  or  defeats  them.  All  confpire  in 
running  as  it  were,  to  be,  to  do,  to  achieve  what  the 
creator  wills  that  they  fliould  be  and  do  and  achieve. 
He  wills  that  the  fun  fhould  enlighten,  warm,  fruc- 
tify the  earth,  and  it  enlightens,  warms,  and  frufti- 
fies  it  from  his  rifing  to  his  going  down.  He  wills 
that  all,  which  was  dead,  fliall  rife  to  life  again,  and 
be  joyful  in  its  life,  and  all  lives  and  moves  in  the 
field  and  in  the  foreft,  in  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths,  and  rejoices  in  its  life.  He  wills  that  the 
earth  fliould  deck  itfelf  with  plants  and  flowers,  that 
the  tree  fhould  adorn  its  boughs  with  bloflfoms,  that 
•the  corn  fhould  grow  up  for  the  harveft,  and  all 
immediately  flands  arrayed  in  beauty's  rofeate  fmile 
and  youthful  vigour,  anouncing  fertility  and  blefling. 
His  new  creating  word  pervades  all  nature  $  it  is 
underftood  of  all,  the  inanimate  as  well  as  the  living, 
the  invifible  as  well  as  the  vifible.  It  is  obeyed  by  the 
mofs  on  the  naked  rock  as  by  the  cedar  of  the  foreft, 
by  the  worm  in  the  ground  as  by  the  fun  in  the 

firmament. 
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firmament.    Yes,  if  he  fpeak,  it  is  done  ;  if  he  com^^ 
mand,  it  ftands  fad. 

And  thou,  o  man,  (halt  thou  miftake  this  general 
call  to  obedience,  to  the  mod  willing,  moft  unlimited 
obedience  to  thy  creator !  Shalt  thou  alone  prefume 
to  refift  hint,  whom  heaven  and  earth  obey !  Thou, 
who  alone  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  ekrth  knoweft 
thy  creator,  and  knoweft  him  as  the  father  of  all ; 
thou,  who  alone  canft  perceive  the  juftice,  the  wiC- 
(dom,  the  benignity  of  all  his  commands,  difcover  the 
views  of  them,  and  enjoy  with  Toothing  confcioumefe 
the  bleffed  confequences  of  thy  obedience?  No, 
beware  of  ever  wilfully  tranfgrefling  his  laws,  left 
the  beads  of  the  field,  led  all  the  creatures  around 
fliame  and  condemn  thee.  Beware,  amidd  the 
myriads  of  dutifuF  fubjefts  of  thy  God,  of  beuig  the 
only  rebel  in  his  empire !  No,  attend  to  the  voice 
of  thy  creator  and  father ;  revere  his  commands  with 
childlike  fubmiilion ;  fulfil  them  without  oppofition 
or  delay ;  rejoice  in  being  and  in  doing  that  which 
God  wills  that  thou  fliouldd  be  and  do.  Unite 
with  all  his  creatures  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  to 
promote  and  to  attain  his  grand  defigns  ;  and  though 
others  may  excel  thee  in  abilities  and  force,  yet  let 
none  tranfcend  thee  in  promptitude  and  zeaL  Let 
obedience,  the  mod  punftual,  the  mod  cheerful,  the 
mod  determined  obedience  be  thy  glory,  as  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  whole  creation  ! 

To  be  brief,  my  pious  hearers,  we  perceive  in  the 
prefent  feafon  of  the  year,  how  all  in  nature  gradu- 
ally 
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ally  unfolds,  c^mbs  upwards  ftep  by  ftep,  approaches 
ccmtinually  nearer  to  its  deftination,its  higheft  pitch  of 
perfedion ;  and  this  too  is  inftruftive  and  awakening 
to  us.     The  bofom  of  the  earth  is  fertilized,  and 
brings   forth   and   nourifhes   finiits  of  numberlefs 
kinds;  it  receives  feed  and  makes  a  return  to  its 
inhabitants  a  hundred  and  a  thoufand  fold.  The  gemi 
fwells,  fprouts,  fhoots  upwards,  becomes  a  plant ; 
the  plant  grows  into  a  tree ;  the  tree  extends  itfelf 
in  arms  and  branches,  blooms,  and  bears  that  fruit 
which  it  is  defigned  to  bear.     The  flower  blows^ 
puts  on  its  feftive  drefs,  difFufes  fragrance  all  around, 
and  invites  both  man  and  beaft  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it.     The  beaft  of  the  field  acquires  frefli  ftrength 
and  powers  from  day  to  day,  never  fwerves  from  the 
line  of  it^  deftination,  approaches  it  more  and  more, 
and  in  a  fliort  time  completely  attains  it.   The  worm 
prepares  itfelf  for  its  approaching  transformation,  and 
the  moment  of  its  emancipation  being  come,  foars 
from  the  earth  into  the  air.     All  grows,  all  extends 
its  fphere,  all  works  diligently  and  gladly,  for  itfelf 
and  for  the  next  generation,  all  is  in  purfuit  of  a 
fuperior  ftate,  of  its  completion. 

And  thou,  o  man,  hoodwinked  by  pride,  or 
(hackled  by  floth,  wouldft  ftand  ftill  on  the  ftep 
•which  thou  haft  once  afcended  ?  Thou,  who  alone 
feeft  before  thee  an  everlafting  duration,  an  untermi* 
nating  progrefs !  Thou  wouldft  think  fo  meanly,  fo 
bafely,  as  to  be  content  with  that  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, of  wifdom,  of  virtue,  of  ufefulnefs,  of  happir 

nefs? 
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nefs  ?  Thou  wouldft.  leave  thy  great  predifpofidoiis 
uncultivated,  thy  vaft  capacities  and  powers  unevol- 
ved  ?  Wouldft  fettle  in  the  ftate  of  moral  child- 
hood, not  ftrive  after  more  mature,  more  manlj 
wifdom  and  force,  only  (hew  bloflbms  and  not  bear 
fruit,  only  a£l  and  live  for  the  prefent  moment  and 
not  for  futurity  ?  No,  do  thou  aUb  ftrive  after  pio- 
greffively  higher  perfection.  Complete  thyfelt  Be, 
become,  do  all  that  thou  art  ever  able  to  be,  to 
become,  to  do.  Strive  to  become  always  more 
intelligent,  always  more  wife,  always  better,  always 
more  ferviceable  and  ufeful.  Be  continually  mount- 
ing higher  from  the  ground,  above  all  that  is  vifible 
and  earthly.  Be  ever  approaching  nearer  in  mind 
and  in  heart  to  the  primeval  fount  of  light,  of  life, 
of  force,  of  happinels,  and  from  its  plenitude  draw 
grace  for  grace.  Be  preparing  with  ever  increafing 
diligence  and  care  for  that  great  transformation 
which  foon  or  late  awaits  thee ;  be  ever  gradually 
loofening  the  ties  which  ftill  attach  thee  to  the 
ground,  and  make  it  thy  grand  concern  that  thou 
mayft  expect  a  plentiful  han^eft  in  the  future  world 
from  thy  prefent  fowing. 

Well  for  us,  my  dear  friends,  if  we  thus  obferve 
and  follow  the  didates  of  nature,  in  the  voice  of  the 
fpring!  Well  for  us,  if  we  learn  from  it  order, 
induftry,  harmlefs,  holy  joy,  univerfal  charity  and 
ufefiilnefs,  willing  obedience  and  unwearied  purfuit 
of  our  proper  object !  Well  for  us,  if  we  thus 
everywhere  fubftantiate  the  prefence  of  our  creator 

and 
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and  father,  hear  him  fpcaking  to  us  through  all  his 
works,  in  all  the  viciffitudes  of  his  creation,  in  every 
new  fcene  on  this  grand  ftage  of  wifdom  and 
benignity,  fubmit  vith  alacrity  to  be  taught  and 
direfted  by  him,  and  like  dutiful  children  run  our 
courfe  as  guided  by.  his  hand !  This,  yes,  this  is 
the  road  that  leads  to.j-eal  wifdom,  to  the  fummit 
of  perfection  and  happinefs ! 


■    ■■  '  ■  -^i^ 


SERMON   XV. 


Contemplations  on  the  Starry  Sky< 


/^OD,  fenfible  as  we  are  of  the.immenfe  diftance 
^^  that  is  between  thee,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite, 
and  us,  inhabitants  of  this  nether  world ;  yet  we 
are  no  lefs  fenfible,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  fentiment, 
that  we  originate  from  thee,  are  formed  in  thy  fimi^ 
litude  and  ftand  in  correfpondence  with  thee.  Though 
we  be  duft,  yet  are  we  not  fo  entirely  !  Thy  fpirit 
lives  and  operates  in  us  and  by  us*  Quickened 
by  thy  energy,  we  can  raife  ourfelves  to  thee,  know 
thee,  and  triumph  in  thee !  We  can  perceive  thee, 
the  Invifible,  in  thy  works,  admire  their  beauty  and 
grandeur,  defcry  in  them  the  veftiges  of  thy  fovereign 
perfeftion,  and  in  the  adoration  of  thee  tafte  fpiritual, 
celeftial  joy  !  God,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him !  What  is  the  fon  of  man,  that 
thou  haft  elevated  him  to  this  dignity,  made  him 
capable  of  fuch  privileges  and  felicities!  Ah  let 
us  now  be  fenfible  of  their  value  to  its  full  extent ! 

Lift 
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Lift  up  now  our  minds  and  our  hearts  entirely  to 
thee  !  Give  us  to  behold  a  ray  of  thy  glory  ?  Let  it 
dart  light  into  our  intelleft,  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
a  pure  and  holy  joy.  Strengthen  thy  fervant,  that 
he  miay  fpeak  of  thee  and  thy  works  not  without 
inward  fentiment  of  thy  greatnefs  and  majefty. 
Kindle  in  his  breaft  the  flame  of  devotion,  and  let  the 
fervour  of  it  be,  communicated  to  us  all.  We  pray 
thee  for  thefe  mercies  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
our  faviour,  who  has  taught  us  thus  to  addrefs  thee : 
Our  father,  &c. 


PSALM  vm.  3,  4. 

When  I  confider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  ftngcrsy  the  moos 
and  the  ftars  which  thou  haft  ordfua^d  ;  what  is  man  tliat 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  <he  fon  of  man  that  thott 
Tifiteft  him  ? 


17  VER YTHING  in  nature  is  inftrudUve,  my  pious 
hearers,  the  lifelefs  as  well  as  the  living,  the  fmall 
as  well  as  the  great,  the  part  as  well  as  the  whole. 
All  proclaims  to  us  the  greatnefs  of  God :  all  re- 
xninds  us  of  our  deftination  and  of  our  duties*  All 
is  the  voice  of  our  father  in  heaven,  who  leads  us^ 
his  children,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  fhews  us  his 
works,  awakening  us  thereby  to  refle£Uon  and  guh* 
4ing  us  to  wifdom  and  happinefs.  Every  (lone,  every 
plant,  every  beaft,  every  man  is  a  herald  of  his 
wifiiom^  his  power  and  benignity}  a  waymark  to 

him 
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him  who  has  created  all  and  upholds  and  governs 
all,  and  in  whom  we  are  and  live  and  aft.  Yes,  all 
that  environs  us,  is  inflrudion,  admonition,  warning, 
encouragement,  comfort  to  him  who  has  eyes  to 
fee  and  ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  conceive. 

Meanwhile  there  is  perhaps  nothing  of  all  that 
we  can  behold,  that  more  elevates  the  mind,  and  all 
at  once  —  fhali  I  lay  overwhelms  or  pervades  it, 
'  "With  more  and  grander  thoughts  and  emotions,  than 
the  view  of  the  ftarry  fky.  He  that  remains  unmoved 
and  infenfible  at  this  fight,  who  does  not  then  ap- 
prehend the  voice  of  the  creator  and  father  of 
nature,  does  not  there  difcem  the  footfteps  of  con- 
fummate  power  and  wifdom,  and  is  not  abforbed  in 
the  admiration  of  them,  is  ftill  (landing  on  the  lower- 
tnoft  ftep  of  humanity,  not  far  above  the  beads  of  the 
field.  —  What  impreffions  did  this  fight  make  on 
the  pfalmift,  firom  whom  we  have  borrowed  the 
words  of  our  text,  how  flender  foever  the  know- 
ledge which  .he  had  might  be,  in  comparifon  with 
ours  concerning  thefe  miracles  of  the  deity  I  When 
i  confider  thy  heavens,  fays  he,  and  the  moon  and 
the  ftars  which  thou  haft  ordained,  I  am  forced  to 
exclaim ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  vifiteft  him  ? 

And  can  thefe  fentiments  be  ftrangers  to  you,  my 
dear  hearers  ?  Have  ye  never  in  the  folemn  ftill- 
nefs  of  the  night,  when  the  heavens  difplayed  their 
magnificence  before  you,  been  touched  with  the 
grandeur,  the  majefty  of  the  view,  never  mentally 

VOL.  I.  .         u  fallen 
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ftt'len  proftrate  in  the  duft,  and  penetrated  with 
humility  and  devotion,  with  a  thoufand  foothing 
prefages,  wor(hipped  him,  who  created  the  fun  and 
the  moon  and  the  flars,  and  by  whofe  command 
they  move  and  zSi  ?  No,  to  many  of  you  thefe 
moments  of  facred  emotion,  of  fuperiative  enjoyment, 
the  mod  fervent  afpirations  of  heart  and  mind  to 
God  cannot  be  unknown !  Oh  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  contribute  fomewhat  this  day  to  multiply 
and  to  heighten  thefe  your  refined  fatisfadions,  and 
to  excite  an  avidity  for  them  in  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  not  as  yet  underftood !  My  defign  is  to  enter- 
tain you  with  a  few  confiderations  on  the  (larry 
heavens ;  and  oh  that  I  were  able  to  tell  you  all  that 
they  feem  to  fay  to  me,  as  often  as  I  contemplate 
them  in  nofturnal  filence !  This  at  lead  they  call 
put  to  me  didindly,  in  term^  that  cannot  be  mifun- 
derdood :  Adore  the  grandeur  of  God :  be  fen- 
fible  of  thy  infignificance  and  learn  humility :  have 
a  proper  fenfe  of  thy  dignity  ^d  learn  to  think 
generoufly  and  nobly :  prefage  thy  future  perfeftion 
and  happinefs  and  get  a  foretafte  of  them !  Foiir 
points  which  furely  merit  the  whole  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

Hear  then  the  voice  of  the  ftarry  (ky,  o  man! 
It  fays  to  thee :  Adore  the  greatnefs  and  glory  of 
God!  And  how  couldft  thou  fail  of  perceiving 
him,  the  £temal,  the  Infinite,  the  Almighty,  the 
Supremelywife,  the  Allgracious,  in  thefe  his  works ! 
Such  ftupendous  works!     Who  can  furvey  their 

multitude. 
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multitude,  their  countlels  hoft ;  who  mete  out  their 
bulk  and  their  diftance ;  who  defcribe  their  order, 
their  connection,  their  motion,  their  benign  influence 
on  the  happinefs  of  all  living  and  fenfitive  beings  ? 
Where  (hall  we  look  for  beginning,  for  middle^ 
for  end !  —  The  heavens  furround  thee  entirely,  o 
man!  On  every  fide  of  the  globe  which  thou 
inhabited,  where  the  fun  begins  to  roll  his  fiery  orb 
and  where  he  fets,  to  the  fouth  and  to  the.  north, 
a  frefli  innumerable  hofb  of  (lars,  of  funs  and 
worlds  appear.  Already  with  thine  eye  thou 
difcemeft  more  than  thou  canft  number;  on  all 
fides  they  dart  their  rays  from  the  remoteft  regions 
of  the  great  expanfe  upon  thy  eye;  and  if  thou 
apply  to  it  the  inftruments  of  art,  thou  there  feeft 
millions  of  luminous  bodies,  even  where  thou  fawft 
before  only  a  pale  continued  gleam  of  light.  — 
And  if  thou  elevate  thy  mind  from  one  ftar  to  ano- 
ther, from  one  fun  to  another,  and  thence  confider 
the  ftarry  fky,  when  wilt  thou  ceafe  to  difcover  new 
theatres  of  wonders  ?  Where  find  the  confines  of 
the  works  of  the  Infinite  ?  Millions  perhaps  of  thefe 
luminous  bodies,  whofe  rays  have  been  conftantly 
dreaming  down  to  thy  eyes  with  inconceivable  velocity 
from  the  birth  of  creation,  have  not  yet  completed 
their  journey  in  thofe  thoufands  of  years  1  — -  And 
now  think  on  the  far  more  numberlefs  opake  bodies, 
for  whofe  fakes  thefe  fources  of  light  and  life  exid, 
and  which  thou,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cand 
neither  difcem  with  thy  naked  nor  affided  eyes. 

u  2  Since 
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Since  for  thee  thofe  remoter  funs  are  certainly  not 
there,  o  man  ;  fuch  a  fuppofition  would  be  the  eflfed  of 
unpardonable  vanity,  ^s  thy  fun  enlightens,  warms, 
enlivens  thy  terreftrial  ball  with  its  inhabitants^  in- 
fufmg  force  and  joy  into  every  clafs  of  fenfitive 
being  ;  fo  do  thofe  innumerable  hofts  of  other  funs  in 
regard  to  the  worlds  which  the  creator  has  aflbciated 
to  them.  In  the  empire  of  that  God  who  is  effential 
wifdom  and  love,  nowhere  can  there  be  pomp 
without  utilit)',  means  without  objeft,  caufe  without 
effeO: ;  there  cannot  be  fenfelefs,  joylefs,  deathlike' 
torpor,  there  muft  force  and  aSivity,  life  and  felicity 
ever)'vvhere  prevail !  Yes,  the  immenfe  creation  of 
God  is  filled  throughout  with  myriads  of  myriads 
of  living,  fenfitive,  thinking  beings,  capable  of  feli- 
city, who  all  praife  their  creator,  and  triumph  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  bounties.  Every  ftar  is  a  fun  j 
every  fun  has  its  larger  or  fmaller  fyftem,  its  nearer 
and  remoter  orbs  ;  every  orb  has  its  peculiar  inhabi- 
tants, which  from  their  folar  beam  derive  light  and 
life  and  fulnefs  of  joy. 

And  if  thou  now,  o  man,  endeavour  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  whole  of  this  infinite  fyftem  of 
funs  and  worlds,  and  then  raife  thy  mind  to  him 
who  made  and  preferves  them  all,  how  great,  how 
inconceivably  great  muft  he,  the  creator  and  father 
of  all  worlds,  the  primordial  fource  of  energy  and. 
motion,  the  firft,  eternal  caufe  of  all  things,  be !  — 
Oh  proftrate  thyfelf  before  him  in  the  duft,  in  pro- 
foundeft  reverence  adore  him,  the  Incomprehenfible, 

8  .  the 
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the  Unfearchable !     riim,from  whom  and  through 
whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things  that  are  and  will 
be  to  all  eternity  !     Him,  the  Almighty,  who  called 
into  being  all  thefe  funs  and  worlds,  whofe  dimen- 
fions,  diftance  and  gravity  fo   far  furpafs   all  thy 
conceptions  of  meafure  and  fpace  and  weight ;  holds 
them  all  in  his  hand ;  fuftains  and  vivifies  all ;   and 
through  them  efTeftuatcs  what  he  will  in  all  parts 
of  his  domain !     Adore  him,  the  Supremclywife, 
who  fo  arranged  them,  fo  diftanced  them,  fo  con- 
nected them,  fo  counterpoized  them,  fo  regulated 
their  motions  and  determined  their  courfe,  that  all 
concur  to  the  fame  final   aim,  all  aft  in  concert, 
all  remain  invariably  in  their  proper  fphcre,  all  are 
approaching  and  none  come  in  contaS,  no  motion 
however  violent  difturbs  another,  no  globe  however 
ftrongly  hurled  retards  the  impetuous  progrcfs  of 
another  or  impels  it  away  from  its  prcfcribed  path  ! 
Adore  him,  the  Allgracious,  the  God  of  love,  who 
in  his  immcnfe  benignity  has   produced  fo  much, 
fo  infinitely  much  life  and  joy  and  felicity  around 
him  from  that  primeval  life  and  felicity  which  filled 
himfelf,  who  conftantly  looks  down  with  more  than 
parental  tendemefs  and  afFedion  on  the  whole  of 
his  boundlefs  creation,  and  pervades  it  every  inftant 
with  new  emanations  of  his  divine  all  animating  and 
allbleffing  energy  !     Yes,  be  abforbed  in  devotion, 
in  adoration,  o  man,  when  thou  contemplated  this 
theatre  of  the  marvels  of  thv  God !     Be  fcnlible  to 
his  infinite,  unfearchable  grcatnefs,  lofe  ib.yll'lf  in 

u  3  the 
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the  admiration  of  his  glory!  Let  gratitude  and 
honour  and  praife  afcend  from  thy  labouring  bread; 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  be  happy  in  this  wor- 
thieft  of  all  occupations ! 

But  be  fenfible  alfo  to  thy  infignificance  and  learn  * 
humility.  This  likewife  thou  art  dire&ed  to  do  by 
the  coniideration  of  the  ftarry  iky.  Art  thou  ever 
elated  by  the  vaineil  of  all  human  pailions,  fooli(h 
pride,  p  man  ;  does  it  ever  induce  thee  to  forget 
thy  frailty  or  to  exalt  thyfelf  above  thy  brethren  j 
at  fuch  times  by  all  means  contemplate  this  fpe&a** 
cle  of  divine  magnificence  and  glory.  Look  up» 
wards  with  ftie  and  anfwer,  Canft  thou  number 
the  ftars  ?  Canft  thou  call  them  all  by  their  names  ?  " 
Knoweft  thou  the  power  that  raifed,  that  upholds 
them,  that  prefcribed  to  them  their  courfe,  afligned 
them  their  ftation,  appointed  their  rifmg  and  their 
fetting?  Knoweft  thou  their  form,  their  ft rudlure, 
their  internal  conftitution,  the  millions  of  worlds 
that  revolve  about  thofe  millions  of  twinkling  funs, 
and  the  innumerable  creatures  that  inhabit  thefe 
worlds  ?  Canft  thou  tell  when  it  was  that  each 
of  thofe  funs,  of  thofe  worlds  firft  arofe,  how  long 
each  is  calculated  to  purfue  its  orbit,  how  long 
they  are  to  fhine  and  when  to  lofe  thdr  effulgence, 
when  reach  their  final  term  ?  -^  Canft  thou  define 
the  might  of  him  whofe  word  produced,  who  mari- 
ftals  and  condufts  this  hoft  ?  Canft  thou  from 
this  obfcure  fojourn  furvey  the  whole  univerfe  of 
lij^ht  ?     Wculdft  thou  not  at  any  diftance  however 

prodigious 
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prodigious  defcry  new  heavens,  new  funs,  new 
worlds,  as  numerous  as  thofe  thou  now  feed  vanifli 
from  beneath  thy  feet  ?  —  And  if  thou  apprehend 
and  feel  this,  art  fenfible  of  thy  ignorance  and  the 
greatnefs  of  God,  when  thou  haft  caft  a  few  exten- 
iive  glances  upwards  and  downwards,  in  the  bound- 
lefs  circuit  of  creation ;  then  look  on  thy  abode 
btelow,  upon  thyfelf,  and  compare  the  earth  with 
the  heavens,  the  vifible  with  the  invifible,  and  thy- 
felf with  all  that  is  without  thee !  What  is  now 
the  globe  which  thou  inhabiteft,  in  comparifon  with 
this  unmeafurable  all  ?  Is  it  more  than  the  drop 
that  hangs  to  the  bucket,  more  than  a  particle  of 
duft  that  cleaves  to  the  balance  ?  And  thou,  what 
art  thou  to  the  globe  which  thou  inhabiteft?  Number, 
if  thou  canft,  the  generations  of  mankind  that  have 
lived  before  thee  and  who  now  are  fleeping  in  the 
duft,  and  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  arife  after 
thee,  and  whofe  duft  will  hereafter  be  mixed  with 
thine !  Count  all  the  animals  that  now  fwarm  upon 
the  earth,  all  the  human  beings  that  live  and  move 
upon  it;  fet  thefe  hofts  of  terreftrial  inhabitants 
againft  the  infinitely  more  numerous  hofts  of  the 
other  inmates  of  the  globe ;  and  fay,  doft  thou  form 
a  great,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  whole  ?  How  far 
then  does  thy  fphere  of  aftion  extend  ?  How  many 
fpans  does  thy  power  comprehend  ?  What  mighty 
exploits  doft  thou  achieve,  even  though  thou  be  a 
conqueror  ?  Thou  art  ravaging  a  molehill,  or  increa- 
fmg  the  handful  of  earth  which  thou  calleft  thy 

u  4  kingdom. 
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kingdom,  by  the  addition  of  a  fecond  !  And  how 
much  ground  wilt  thou  hereafter  cover  with  thy 
duft  ?  How  long  will  the  fandhill  laft  that  includes 
it  ?  —  O  man,  mud  thou  not  be  loft  in  the  multi^ 
plicity  of  the  creatures  of  the  earth  ?  And  the 
whole  earth,  is  it  not  loft  in  thy  conceptions  amidfl 
the  ftill  greater  multiplicity  of  worlds  by  which  it  is 
furrounded  ?  *And  thou  canft  ftill  be  proud  !  Still 
fancy  thyfelf  fomewhat  from  thy  fcience  and  erudition, 
thy  authority,  thy  dominion,  thy  riches !  Still  deem 
thyfelf  the  moft  confequential  of  all  creatures  !  Still 
believe  that  all  exifts  on  thy  account,  that  all  ftiould 
be  regulated  by  thy  defires,  that  all  fliould  be 
fubfenient  alone  to  thee !  Thou  (halt  ftill  imagine, 
that  the  creator  afts  unjuftly  by  thee,  if  he  cares 
not  folely  for  thee,  but  alfo  for  others !  Still  think 
thyfelf  injured,  unlefs  thy  fellowcreatures,  the  worms 
that  creep  along  with  thee,  hold  thee  to  be  better 
than  themfelves,  unbfs  they  acknowledge  thy  fu- 
premacy,  follow  thee  with  implicit  obedience !  Oh 
canft  thou  here,  canft  thou  while  viewing  the  ftarry 
Iky  be  proud ;  then  thou  haft  loft  what  alone,  what 
truly  ennobles  thee,  thou  haft  loft  thy  reafon  ! 

My  defign  however  is  not  by  thcfe  confideration? 
to  difcourage  thee,  o  man,  or  to  render  thee  pufiUa- 
nimous.  I'hou  oughteft  not  to  be  proud,  but 
neither  fiiouldft  thou  be  of  an  abjed  mind,  not  hol4 
thyfelf  to  be  more,  but  likewife  not  lefs,  than  in 
reality  thou  art*  If  the  ftarry  (ky  fay  to  thee  :  Be 
fenfible  to  thy  infignificance  and  learn  humility,  it 

alfo 
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alfo  filys  thirdly  to  thee :  Be  fenfible  to  thy  dignity 
and  learn  to  think  accordingly.  Thou  muft  indeed 
be  as'  it  were  abforbed  in  the  innumerable  multipli- 
city of  creatures  and  worlds  that  environ  thee. 
Indeed  the  fpace  which  thou  occupieft  among  them, 
muft  appear  to  thee  infinitely  fmall,  the  poft  which 
thou  filleft  among  them,  comparatively  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  all  earthly  glory,  all  the  magnificence 
of  thy  dwelling,  of  thy  garments,  of  thy  artificial 
ornaments  as  childifli  toys.  Indeed  every  look  thou 
fhalt  caft  on  the  immenfe  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  every 
attempt  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mag^- 
nitude,  the  order;  the  combination  of  it,  and  the 
accumulating  difficulties  and  unfathomable  abyffes,- 
that  ftop  thee  at  every  ftep  of  thy  refearches,  fuffici* 
ently  tell  thee  how  ignorant,  how  weak,  how  cir-? 
cumfcribed  thou  art ;  they  leave  thee  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  thou  art  able  to  decypher  only  fome 
few  fcattered  charaQers,  to  read  only  fome  few 
folitary,  detached  fyllables  in  the  book  of  nature, 
which  its  Infinite  Author  lays  before  thee ;  and  that 
there  mufl:  be  intelligent,  created  beings  befides  thee, 
who  as  far  excel  thee  in  knowledge  and  fagacity,  as 
thou,  though  ftanding  on  the  extreme  verge  of  thy 
terreftrial  career,  excelleft  the^  newborn  child  of 
man.  —  But  already  this  fenfe  of  thy  ignorance  and 
thy  limitation,  o  man,  already  this  infatiable  thirft 
for  light  and  knowledge,  thefe  unremitted  efforts  to 
extend  thy  province  of  aQion,  already  thefe  com- 
parifons  which  thou  canft  draw  between  thyfelf  an4 

beings 
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beings  of  a  fuperior  order ;  even  the  miftakes  which 
thou  committeft  on  the  road  of  inveftigaiion,  even 
the  mod  uiifuccefsful  attempts  that  thou  makeft  to 
conneft  the  vifible  with  the  invifible,  time  with 
eternity,  the  creation  with  the  creator:  thefe  tell 
thee,  that  thou  art  not  entirely  duft ;  that  a  fpiritual, 
adive  energy  is  within  thee,  which  elevates  thee  far 
above  the  ground,  and  which  is  not  and  effeftuates 
not  yet,  all  that  it  may  be  and  effeftuate.  — 

Yes,  amidft  all  thy  meannefs  be  fenfible  to  thy 
elevation,  under  all  thy  limitations  retain  a  fenfe  of 
thy  dignity.  Thou,  thou  alone  of  all  the  tenants  of 
the  earth  canft  lift  thy  eyes  from  the  ground  whereon 
thou  walked,  and  direft  them  upwards  and  there 
perceive  the  countlefs  hoft  of  funs  and  worlds. 
Thou,  thou  alone  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
art  moved  and  tranfported  at  that  celeftial  fcene  of 
glory.  Thou  at  this  view  art  pervaded  by  ideas  and 
emotions  that  fwell  thy  foul,  fet  all  the  powers  of 
thy  mind  in  aftion,  and  yet  are  much  too  great, 
much  too  numerous,  for  thee  to  comprehend,  or 
wholly  to  conceive. 

And  then  if  thou  recoiled,  that  man,  thy  brother, 
however  weak  and  limited  he  may  be,  at  leaft  com-r 
putes,  if  not  accurately  afcertains  the  magnitude,, 
the  gravity,  the  diftance,  the  relations  of  fome  of 
thefe  funs^and  worlds  to  each  other ;  calculates  their 
motion  and  their  orbit;  that  he  is  able  to  fpecify 
the  ftations  they  have  occupied  for  thoufands  of 
years  in  the  immcnfity  of  fpace^  the  connexions  in 

which 
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nvhich  they  ftand  to  one  another,  the  laws  by  which 
they  move  and  aft  ;  that  by  his  artificial  inftruments 
he  can  bring  rays  of  light  from  fome  heavenly  bodies 
fo  remote  as  to  be  otherwife  utterly  concealed'  from 
him,  to  his  eyes  and  render  them  vifible ;  and  that 
he  can  in  thought,  ftill  fwifter  than  the  rays  of 
light,  foar  above  all  that  he  fees,  and  conceive  it  to 
be,  immenfe  as  it  is,  an  imperceptibly  fmall  part  of 
the  whole,  as  only  the  outer  pavilion  of  heaven: 
art  thou  not  here  obliged  to  exclaim  with  the 
pfalmift :  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  that  thou  haft  endowed  him,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  duft,  with  fuch  capacities,  that  thou  haft  grant- 
ed him  to  fee  fo  much  from  the  darknefs  that  fur- 
rounds  him,  and  to  afcend  in  thought  fo  far  above  it  ? 

And  if  thou  then  proceed  upwards  from  the 
creatures  to  the  creator,  thefe  ideas  will  fponta- 
neoufly  and  imprefSvely  arife  in  thy  mind:  The 
God  who  formed  thefe  funs  and  worlds,  fuftains 
and  preferves,  enlivens  and  gladdens  them  with  all 
their  inhabitants ;  he  is  alfo  my  God,  my  maker, 
my  preferver ;  he  knows,  he  loves  even  me ;  my 
happinefs  is  alfo  his  everlafting  purpofe !  I  know, 
I  feel  that  he  is,  that  he  is  near  to  me,  that  he  is  all 
in  all !  In  his  fight  nothing  is  little  and  nothing 
great ;  he  furveys  all  at  one  glance,  he  animates  all 
by  his  power,  his  goodnefs  fills  heaven  and  earth ! 
And  of  this  God  I  can  conceive,  with  this  God  I 
can  have  communion,  in  this  God  I  can  rejoice ! 
If  thou  cherilh  thefe  vivid  fentiments,  o  man,  what 

blifsful 
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blift^ful  emotions  mu(t  pervade  thy  foul !  Canft 
thou  IHII  miftake  thy  digiiity  ?  Still  harbour  mean 
and  groveling  ideas  of  thyfelf  and  thy  deftination  ? 
Canft  thou  ftill  refrain  from  bemg  afiiamcd  of  every  . 
ignoble,  childifti  purfuit,  and  rohfing  thyfelf  to  a 
worthier  application  of  thy  powers  ? 

How  ?  Thou  confine  thy  affections,  views,  ef- 
forts, exertions,  to  the  narrow  round  of  animal, 
fenfual  occupations  and  pleafures  ?  Docs  it  become 
thee  to  place  ail  thy  happinefs  in  the  goods  of  the 
earth  ?  Shalt  thou  be  covetous  of  the  fliinkig  dirt 
beneath  thy  feet,  be  attached  to  filthy  lucre,  wafte 
thy  facultif^s  and  thy  time  in  adding  one  piece  of 
,  glittering  clay  to  another  and  afterwards  in  counting 
over  thy  laborioufly  accumulated  hoard  ?  Shall  it 
be  the  objeft  of  thy  ambition  to  climb  a  little  higher 
I  than  thy  brethren  on  the  grain  of  fand  which  thou 

inhabiteft  and  then  to  look  down  upou  them  with 
fcom  ?     Are  thcfe  exertions  worthy  a  creature  that 
I  can  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven,  foar  in  meditation  above 

i  millions  of  funs  and  worlds  and  prefs  forward  to  the 

creator  of  the  univerfe,  the  lord  of  life  and  light  ? 

No,  thou  art  formed  for  higher  purpofes,  o  man. 
Anticipate,  this  too  thou  mayft  learn  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  ftarry  fky,  anticipate  thy  future 
perfeftion  and  happinefs,  rejoice  in  it  beforehand, 
and  qualify  thyfelf  for  it  continually  more  and  more. 
At  prefent  thou  occupieft  an  inferior  ftep  on  the 
fcale  of  things.  But  the  avidity,  the  capapty,  the 
1  effort  to  niount  higher,  thou  fecleft  in  thy  brcaft, 

I  and 
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and  which  the  creator  cannot  have  given  thee  in 
vain !  Why  would  he  have  difplayed  this  ftupendous 
fcene  before  thee,  why  enable  thee  at  the  fight  of  it 
to  rife  above  all  that  is  earthly  and  tranfitory,  above 
thyfelf,  and  kindle  afpirations  in  thy  foul,  which 
nothing  of  all  that  is  here  below  can  ever  fatisfy  ? 
No^  he,  the  Faithful  and  True,  the  Allgracious  can- 
not and  will  not  deceive  thee !   He  will  not  warrant 
thee  in  the  prefentiment  of  any  perfection,  of  any 
felicity,  which  he  has  determined  never  to  grant 
thee !     He  will  not  mock  thy  expectations,  he  can- 
not  trifle  with  thy  hopes.     No,  thou  canft,  thou 
fhalt  proceed  from  one  ftep  of  perfection  and  felicity 
to  another,  canft  and  art  defigned  to  become  pro- 
greffively  wifer,  progreflively  better,  progreffively 
happier!     This  is  the  decree  of  thy  creator  and 
father  in  heaven  !     This  is  declared  to  thee  bvthe 
whole  innumerable  hoft  of  his  funs  and  worlds!  — 
I.o,  here  in  his  immenfe  dominion  are  fources  of 
light  and  knowledge  that  never  fail,  from  which  we 
may  draw  from  everlafting  to  everlafting  and  which 
no   created  intelleft   ever  can  exhauft!      Here  is 
matter  for  eternal  thought,  for  inceffant  difcoveries, 
for  ever  new  tranfports  of  the  fublimeft,  moft  extatic 
devotion !     Here  are  innumerable  focieties  of  more 
purified^  more  perfeft  worfliippers  of  God,  whom 
we  may  join,  with  whom  we  may  aflbciate,  in  the 
union  and  intercourfe  with  whom  we  may  tafte  inef- 
fable felicity  and  blifs  !    Here  are  infinite  means  and 
opportunities  and  motives,  to  excrcife  cur  faculties, 

to 
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to  evolve  them  eiitirely,  to  extend  otir  fphere  of 
a£don,  and  to  be  and  to  become  all  that  at  prefent 
we  cannot  be  and  become !  Here  the  pleafure  pro- 
cured to  us  by  the  contemplation  of  nature,  the 
exertion  of  our  faculties,  the  praftice  of  beneficence, 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  prefents  itfelf  in  number- 
lefs  glorious  forms !  Here  are  feats  of  the  greateft, 
moft  generally  ufeful  induftry,  feats  of  the  m'oft 
inward,  effefldve  love,  of  the  pureft,  divined  joy ! 
Yes,  here  we  may  live  and  aft  from  one  eternity  to 
another,  ever  mount  higher,  ever  know  more  truth, 
do  and  enjoy  more  good,  approach  ever  nearer  to 
deity,  and  be  perpetually  more  bleffed  in  the  parti- 
cipation of  it !  No  expedations  can  be  here  too  fan- 
guine,  no  hopes  tooafpiring!  Tbe.infinity  of  God 
and  the  immenfity  of  his  univcrfe,  what  profpefts 
arc  opened  to  us  by  them  in  the  remotcft  futurity ! 

Forget  not  then,  o  man,  forget  not  thy  future 
grandeur !  Cherifh  the  thought  of  it ;  rejoice  in  it 
by  anticipation ;  contend  for  fuperior  dignities,  for 
more  exalted  fituations  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  God ; 
conceive  nothing,  fay  nothing,  do  nothing  that  may 
difqualify  thee  for  it,  that  may  divert  thee  from  it. 
Be  faithful  in  thy  ftation,  in  thy  calling,  in  the 
management  of  thy  property,  in  the  ufe  of  thy 
faculties,  that  hereafter  more  and  greater  matters 
may  be  entrufted  to  thee !  Follow  Jefus,  thy  leader 
and  forerunner,  him,  whofe  faithfulnefs  and  integrity 
the  Father  has  crowned  with  fovereign  power  and 
glory,  whom  he  has  exalted  above  all  the  court  of 

heaven. 
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heaven^  and  made  the  king  of  angels  and  of  men. 
Live,  fuffer,  conquer  with  him  and  like  him,  that 
thou  mayft  reign  with  him  hereafter ! 

Here,  o  chrifUan,  let  the  truth  of  that  declaration 
of  our  iaviour  fink  deep  into  thy  heart :  In  my 
fsLther's  houfe  are  many  manfions ;  there  is  room, 
occupation,  joy,  felicity  enough  for  all  his  votaries, 
however  diflferent  their  capacities,  their  abilities,  their 
exigences,  their  acquirements,  their  various  approx- 
imations to  perfe&ion  may  be !  I  go  to  prepare  the 
places  for  you,  will  ailign  to  each  of  you  the  place 
that  fuits  him  beft,  where  he  may  be  the  happiefl:  in 
faimfelf  and  the  mod  ufeful  to  his  brethren !  Oh  fub- 
lime,  tranfporting  profpeds !  May  never  infidelity 
and  doubt,  never  vanity  and  fm  overfpread  them 
with  their  dark  and  chilling  mifls !  May  they  never 
entirely  exclude  them  from  our  benighted  minds, 
never  damp  the  native  ardour  of  our  fouls  panting 
after  light  and  force  and  felicity!  No,  we  will 
follow  thee,  o  thou  lamb  of  God,  whitherfoever  thou 
goeft,  thofe  raviihing  profpefts  fliall  ibothe  and 
refrefh  us  in  all  our  conflicts  and  trials,  infpire  us 
with  courage  amid  the  dangers  that  befet  us,  with 
refignation  under  all  the  afliiftions  of  life,  and 
animate  us  even  in  death  with  hope  and  aflurance  for 
ever !    Amen. 


^mm^i     ^      iw^p^— ^>— »^ 
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SERMON    XVI. 


On  the  Ticiffitifde  of  the  Seapms. 


f^  OD,  creator  and  governor  of  the  univerfe,  great 
and  glorious  are  thy  v/orks,  juft  and  gracious 
all  thy  ways,  all  tend  to  the  perfeSion  and  happinefs 
of  thy  creatures  as  to  their  common  centre.  This 
is  loudly  proclaimed  to  us  by  both  heaven  and  earth,  ^ 
by  the  whole  CEconomy  of  nature.  Oh  that  we  did 
but  always  attend  to  their  voice,  and  thence  learn 
wifdom  and  acquiefcence!  Yes,  thou,  Firft,  Almighty, 
Incomprehenfible,  thou  haft  appointed  the  fun  and 
the  earth  their  flation,  their  motion,  thdr  mutual 
relations,  they  are  guided  and  governed  in  their 
courfe  by  thee,  thou  makeft  the  light  and  the  dark- 
nefs,  thou  caufelt  the  night  to  fucceed  the  day  and 
the  feafons  of  the  year  to  follow  each  other ;  and  by 
thefe  regulations  thou  diffufeft  life  and  refrefhment 
and  joy  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  more 
life,  more  refrelhment  and  joy,  than  would  have 
been  poffible  by  any  other  conftitution  !    Praifed  be 

thy 
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thy  fatherly  kindnefs^  which  is  continually  providing 
for  US  and  for  all,  doing  good  to  us  at  all  times  and 
in  all  refpeds,  and  by  all  means  promoting  our  pr^- 
fervation,  our  pleafure  and  our  happinefs !  It  is  we;!! 
for  us  that  we  are  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  thy 
creatures  and  children,  that  we  are  not  left  to  our« 
felves  and  our  own  underftanding,  but  are  under 
diy  infpedion  and  government,  under  the  infpedion 
and  government  of  the  Allwife,  and  Allgradous ! 
How  calmly  may  we  now  behold  the  various  phaeno« 
mena  and  revolutions  in  nature,  how  undifmayed 
contemplate  the  diverle  viciifitudes  and  the  ftriking 
caducity  of  all  outward  earthly  things^  how  compo- 
fedly  feel  even  our  own  weaknefe  and  frailty  and 
our  gradual  dedenfion  to  the  end  of  our  prefent 
ftate,  fmce  we  know  that  all  this  enfues  according 
to  thy  will,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  greateft 
pofEble  perfe&ion,  and  that  thy  will,  that  thy  laws 
are  pure  wifdom  and  benignity !  Yes,  Lord,  gladly 
will  we  fubmit  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  thee  ; 
gladly  acquiefce  in  all  thy  difpenfadons ;  cheerfully 
enjoy  whatever  thou  gramefl  us  to  enjoy }  willingly 
bear  and  forbear,  folely  in  regard  to  our  bell  interefts, 
whatever  thou  enjoinefl  us  to  bear  and  tp  forbear, 
and  with  alacrity  do  that  which  thou  commandeft  us 
to  do !  Confirm  us  in  thefe  difpofitions.  Father  of 
mercies,  and  grant  that  by  them  we  may  perpetually 
become  more  contented  and  accompliibed^  Blefa 
to  that  end  even  the  meditations  in  which  we  are 
VOL.  u  X-  now 
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now  purpofmg  to  engage,  and  hearken  to  our 
prayer  through  Jefus  Chrift,  our  lord,  in  whofe 
name  and  words  we  farther  addrefs  thee,  faying : 
Our  father,  &c. 

GEN.  viii.  22. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  feed  time  and  hanreft,  and  cold  and 

heatt  and  fummer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  (hall  not 

ceafe. 

I 

TVyr  ANKIND  are  fometimes  weak  and  foolifli  enougk 
to  complain  of  feveral  particulars  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  to  call  in  queftion  the  wifdom  of 
them,  and  even  to  imagine  that  they  could  have 
ordered  things  betten  Nothing  is  fafe  from  their  cen- 
fure.  Man,  the  animals,' the  plants ;  their  nature,  their 
relative  fituations,  their  condition,  their  fates  and 
fortunes ;  the  outward  figure,  the  inward  contexture 
of  the  earth,  its  connedtion  with  other  orbs  j  every 
thing  fiimifties   them   with   matter  for  querulous 
animadverfion.     This  weaknefs  and  folly  is  not  un- 
frequently  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  viciffitude  of 
the  fealbns.     No  fooner  does  any  one  fuffer  in  fome 
degree  by  it,  no  fooner  does  he  experience    any 
JDlght  inconvenience  from  it,  but  he  immediately 
conceives  that  the  prefent  is  not  the  beft  conftitution 
of  things,  and  wifhes  that  it  could  be  altered.     One 
eternal  fpring,  a  fettled,  uniform,  genial  temperature 
of  air,  the  ground  perpetually  adorned  with  flowers 

and 
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and  teeming  with  fucceffive  fruits  :  what  charming 
pidnres,  what  flattering  dreams  to  men  who  have 
more  fenfibility  than  refledion,  hearken  more  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  underftanding !  The  wife 
man  fees  the  vanity,  the  inconliftency  of  fuch  ideas 
and  wiihes,  would  be  aihamed  of  ever  ferioufly 
entertaining  them,  and  likewife  in  this  inftance 
reveres  with  inward  conviction  the  confummate 
wifdom  and  benignity  of  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
To  him  each  feafon  is  •welcome,  each  gladfome^ 
each  inftrudive,  each  a  manifeft  proof  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  his  heavenly  father ;  for  he  confiders  them 
all  in  their  connection  together,  and  in  their  tendency 
to  the  prefervation  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
And  fo,  my  pious  hearers,  would  I  teach  you  alfo  to 
confider  them  and  thereby  promote  your  latisfadion 
as  well  as  your  intrinfic  perfection. 

How  comfortable  to  the  patriarchs,  who  had 
efcaped  the  great  deluge,  muft  the  aflurance  of  God 
in  our  text  have  been :  while  the  earth  remaineth, 
feed  time  and  harveft,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  fum- 
iner  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  fhall  not  ceafe. 
Confolatory  to  them  muft  it  have  been,  when  in  the 
train  of  dark  and  heavy  ftorms  that  threatened  them 
with  freih  inundations,  they  perceived  the  rainbow  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  faw  in  it  the  token  and 
pledge  of  that  divine  aflurance.  Even  to  us,  my  dear 
friends,  ihould  the  regular,  umnterrupted  vicifiitude  of 
the  feafons  be  a  grateful  teitimony  of  the  continued 
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proTidence  of  God  and  his  fuperintendance  over  the 
e^^ents  and  fortunes  of  the  wovld  and  of  mankind ! 
Allow  me  in  this  view  to  enter  into  a  few  curfoiy 
confideration9  with  ^you  upon  it,  and  impart  to  you 
the  thoughts  and  feniations  which  I  recently  experi« 
enced  on  beholding  the  tranfition  of  nature  from 
the' finer  to  the  ruder  featbn  of  the  year. 

Each  of  die  feafons  is  alike  necefiary  to  die  prefer- 
vationand  the  wel&re  of  the  whole;  each  is  infepanu 
bly  connefted  with  the  reft ;  each  has  its  peculiar 
beaudes  and  pleafures ;  each  is  in  fhort  inftruftive* 
Four  ideas  which  reprefent  to  us  the  vidflitude  (tf 
the  feafons  in  its  proper  point  of  view. 

Each  of  the  feafons,  I  fay,  is  alike  neceflary  to  the 
pirefervation  and  the  welfiue  of  the  whole*  Only  hf 
that  vidffitude  and  their  regular  fucceifion  can  thii 
greateft  poflible  fum  of  life,  of  fertility  and  joy  be 
produced  on  the  earth.  Only  by  means  thereof 
could  the  &veral  parts  of  it  be  inhabited,  culdvated^ 
turned  to  profit,  and  embelUfted  with  all  kinds  of 
plants,  herbs  and  firuits ;  by  its  means  alone  can  the 
iSsveral  fpedes  and  clafles  of  creatures  that  live  and 
rejoice  in  life  be  produced  and  nourifhed  on  this  our 
place  of  abode.  Deprive  the  globe  of  its  obliquit]f 
towards  die  fun  and  its  dreuit  about  it,  and  thus  do 
away  the  vidlfitude  of  the  feafons :  what  a  fepulchie 
will  you  open  to  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  miUionf 
ef  beings  that  now  live  and  are  capable  of  happi)ief9.! 
Into  what  a  prodigious,  manleis,  lifelefii,  joykfr 
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dveary  fceae  of  defoladon  would  ye  convat  a  vaft 
proportion  of  it !  And  could  ye  be  fo  felfifhy  fb  in« 
feniible  as  to  wiih  to  live  in  a  paradife,  where  one 
eternal  fpring  prevailed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  few 
ffight  inconveniences,  which  ye  could  not  otherwife 
dffdd  than  by  the  demolition  of  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  your  feUow^iCreatures  I  Would  ye  be  fo 
uncharitable  as  not  to  grant  to  your  kindred  and 
relatives,  what  ye  yourfelves  have  enjoyed,  and 
what  will  fo  quickly  return  to  you  again !  And 
confider  what  a  punifliment  ye  would  thus  inflift 
vpon  yourfelves.  How  many  advantages  and  gooda^ 
how  many  of  the  accommodations  which  ye  now 
enjoy,  muft  ye  forqp!  How  maHy  fources  o£ 
plcafure  and  hdabSdon  would  ye  thus  fcxreclofe  to 
yoorfdves,  which  now  flow  to  you  on  alt  fides  and 
from  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  earth !  No,  adopt 
the  difpofition  of  your  father  in  heaven,  who  gives 
and  grants  being  and  life  to  whatever  can  be  and 
five,  who  lets>his  jamily  on  earth  extend  as  &r  as 
poflible,  provides  for  all  his  oflfepring,  gladdens  all, 
iheds  his  fertilizing  and  refrefhing  (howers  on  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth,  and  thus  promotes  the 
welfare  of  each  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole ! 

Again :  every  feafon  is  infeparably  connedcd  with 
the  reft.  Each  is  a  confequence  znd  eSeGt  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  preparative  and  caufe  of  the  next 
in  rotation.  Like  fifters  they  take  each  other  by  the 
hand,  mutually  lend  each  other  their  graces  and 
talents,  alleviate  to  each  other  their  offices  and  hard- 
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fhips ;  and  the  tranfidon  from  one  to  the  other  is 
gradual,  gentle,  imperceptible,  and  fo  qualified,  that 
we  are  never  deficient  in  time  and  opportunity  either 
for  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  the  one  or  pro- 
teding  ourfelves  againfl  the  inconveniences  of  the 
other.  After  the  winter's  cold  we  are  cheered  and 
revived  by  the  lenient  breath  of  fpring,  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  this  lofes  itfelf 
gradually  in  the  cooler  days  of  autumn  which  diC- 
pofe  us  again  to  bear  intenfer  cold.  Each  feafon  at 
the  fame  time  has  its  peculiar  deftination  and  its 
particular  ufe.  As  they  uninterruptedly  follow  on 
each  other,  fo  likewife  follow  fowing  and  reaping,, 
bloflbm  and  fruit,  labour  '^and  reft,  exertion  and 
recreation  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  mankind^ 
hope  and  fear  in  alternate  fucceiTion.  It  is  one  corn- 
pad  revolving  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds,  of  which 
not  a  (ingle  link  could  be  impaired  or  broken, 
without  weakening  or  deftroying  the  whole.  And 
this  very  vicifTitude,  this  fuccefEon  of  the  feafons  is 
what  enhances  the  value  of  each ;  increafing  our 
fenfibility  to  the  pleafures  and  benefits  that  each 
procures ;  caufing  us  doubly  to  enjoy  it,  in  the  ex- 
pectation as  well  as  in  the  reality  ;  thereby  beftow- 
ing  on  them  charms  ever  new,  and  never  allowing 
them  to  prove  infipid  either  by  their  uniformity  or 
by  their  uninterrupted  continuance. 

To  proceed.  Every  feafon  has  its.  peculiar  beau- 
ties and  pleafures.  If  the  fpring  prefents  us  as  it 
were  with  a  new  creation,  adpmed  with  youthful 
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grace  and  beauty,  where  everything  around  us  is 
ftirring,  all  is  alive  and  in  motion,   alJ    varioufly 
exulting  in  its  exidence  and  in  its  life  and  all  joyouily 
travelling  its  appointed  journey;  if  the   fumoier 
difplays  to  us  the  whole  force  of  adive,  of  inceflantly, 
inexhauftibly  induftrious  nature  and   its  almighty 
author  and  preierver,  and  all  appears  in  its  complete 
magnificence,  in  its  plenitude  of  vigour  and  per- 
fedion,  and  all  glides  round  us  in  bright,  unclouded 
funfhine:    the  later  feafbn  mitigates  the  dazzling 
blaze,  more  varioufly  blends  and  foftens  the  tints  of 
nature,  lowers  the  loud  fonorous  pitch  of  fportive 
joy  to  lefs  vociferous,  though  not  lefs  plcafmg  emo- 
tions, delights  us  with  the  charming  view  of  ripened 
fruits  folliciting  our  tafte  from  the  different  trees 
that  obfequioufly  bend  their  loaded  branches  to  our 
reach,  and  infenfibly  infpires  us  with  greater  feriouf^ 
nefs,  a  ferenity  and  compofure  propitious  to  reflection, 
fometimes  with  a  plealing  melancholy  which  attunes 
our  fouls  to  nobler,  purer  joys,  and  enables  us  to 
derive  lading  benefits  from  thofe  livelier  pleafures 
of  fenfe  which  we  have  recently  enjoyed.     And 
then  pomes  the  greater  repofe  and  flillnefs  of  the 
winter^  which  draws  us  nearer  together,  adm^  jniflies 
us  to  employ  our  recruited  forces  in  ufeful  occupa-. 
tions,   enables  us  cheerfully   to  regale   upon   the 
gathered  fruits  at  the  convivial  board  or  round  the 
genial  hearth,  affords  the  countryman  relaxation 
and  repofe  from  his  toilfome  labours,  and  difclofes 
{o  us  all  no  lefs  various  than  abundant  fources  of 
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domeftic  and  fodal  (atisfaftions  and  delights !  And 
which  of  ail  thefe  kinds  of  beauties  and  pleafures, 
of  benefits  and  advantages  fhould  we  be  willing  t6 
relittquifh  my  pious  hearers?  Which  could  we 
fpare  without  fufiering  great  detriment  and  loft? 
Which  wouM  not  lofe  much  of  its  value  by  the 
want  of  the  others?  No,  gladly  and  gratefully. 
Father  of  Men,  gladly  and  gratefully  will  we  hail 
the  return  of  every  feafon,  and  accept  from  diy 
bounteous  hand  its  peculiar  beauties  and  plesfure^ 
revere  thy  wifdom  and  bounty  in  each,  and  acknow* 
ledge,  with  joy  acknowledge  every  moment  (^  our 
Kves,  that  thy  wifdom  is  unerring,  thy  kindneft 
inexhauftible,  that  all  thy  ordinances  and  infUtudon^ 
dre  blamelefs  and  ixnimproveable ! 

Every  feafon  is  laftly  inftrudive.  Each  of  them 
may  be  to  us  a  fchool  of  wifdom  and  virtue ;  each 
of  them  is  adapted  to  infpire  us  with  thoughts  and 
emodons  that  lift  us  above  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  that 
faife  us  to  God,'  that  inform  us  of  our  prefent  difid 
future  deftination  and  may  in  various  ways  be  pro- 
motive of  our  fpiritual  perfedion  and  pdfmanent 
happinefs.  Vifible  and  invifible  objeAs  are  in  clofe 
correfpondence,  they  relate  to  one  another,  the  former 
are  types  of  the  latter,  by  thofe  the  deity  reveals  to 
us  his  purpofes  in  regard  to  thefe.  All  nature  ad* 
drefles  us  in  the  name  of  its  creator  and  publiihes  to  us 
hb  mandates  and  defigns.  Happy  they  who  liflen 
to  her  voice,  and  profit  by  it  to  thdr  information 
and  improvement !    I  have  endeavoured  on  former 
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Aceafiom  to  call  your  attention  to  the  voice  of 
beautiful  nature,  to  the  vdce  of  the  filing.  Permit 
me  no«r  to  report  to  you  fome  of  the  fuggeftioni 
and  remonftnnces  which  in  the  prefent  dediniiq^ 
autumn^  though  on  a  tolerably  bright  and  pleafau 
day»  I  feemed  to  team  from  her  moutlu 

My  life,  fay  the  poeta,  my  life  is  a  falling  lea£ 
Never  do  I  fed  the  truth,  the  beauty,  the  force  of 
this  metaphor  more  emphatically  than  when,  walking 
at  the  latter  end  of  autumn  in  the  filent  avenue,  I  f&t 
the  foreft,  ftill  refulgent  with  the  faint  radiance  of 
the  fim,  on  all  fides  ihedding  its  withered  foliage. 
One  moment  the  leaf  ftill  adheres  to  the  bough,  ftitt 
fucks  fome  moifture  from  its  vital  Xoutte ;  die  bsA 
this  vital  fource  is  dry,  the  power  to  draw  from  it  is 
gone/  ft  is  loolened,  parted  firotn  it,  and  dropft 
on  the  ground  to  which  it  was  to  reftore  its  dufh 
Thus  to-day  the  tie  between  our  Ipirit  and  our  body ' 
is  (till  tenacious  of  its  truft ;  we  ftill  adhere  to  onf 
friends  and  favourites,  to  fbciety,  to  vifible  objeda 
by  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand,  more  or  lels  fenfible, 
fironger  or  weaker  threads :  and  to-morrow  this  tie 
is  diflblved,  this  cohefion  ceafes,  all  vifible  objeds 
difappear  to  our  eyes,  our  body  retmiis  to  its  parent 
earth,  and  our  fpirit  enters  the  unfeen  worid,  into 
new  connexions,  which  are  veiled  from  us  at  prefent 
by  impenetrable  darknef^.    Imbibe  thefe  leflbns  of 
hiding,  withering  nature,  let  this  image  of  thy  own 
fragility  be  oft^  prefent  to  thy  mind,  o  thou,  who 
wantoiUy  prefumeft  oh  thy  faculties  and  thy  life, 
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who  art  bufily  employed  in  laying  eztenfive  plans  for 
the  future,  and  reckoned  upon  them  as  though  thou 
wer'  not  mortal,  who  boafteft  thyfelf  of  the  morrow, 
c^  a  feries  of  years,  as  though  they  were  in  thy 
power.  Go,  take  a  turn  in  yonder  grove,  look  for 
the  leaves,  which  even  yefterday,  perhaps  to-day 
fiill  adorned  their  parent  trees,  and  if  thou  findeft 
them  no  more,  if  faded  and  dry  they  are  wafted  in 
heaps  beneath  thy  feet,  turn  thy  thoughts  inward 
and  fay  :  this  may  to-morrow,  may  even  to-day  be 
my  fate,  my  life  is  a  falling  leaf ! 

If  again  I  look  at  the  difference,  the  variety,  the 
beauty,  the  innumerable  tints  and  hues .  of  the 
withering  and  dying  leaves,  and  the  captivating  but 
awful  fcaie  my  eye  furveys,  I  cannot  fail  of  making 
this  reflection :  how  beautiful  is  nature  even  in  decay 
and  death  !  What  a  ludre  is  fpread  over  the  honour^ 
of  her  age  !  —  And  when  I  confider  the  gradual 
changes  that  now  come  on,  how  gentle  methinks 
is  the  taranfition  from  life  to  death !  How  gentle 
if  nature  be  not  difturbed  either  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  is  left  to  herfelf  and  can  follow  the  laws 
prefcribed  to  her  by  the  creator!  —  And  uhy 
Ihould  not  alfo  man  be  able  even  in  death  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  by  diffufing  light  and  joy  around 
him  ?  Though  the  expreilion  of  dying  well,  may 
be  often  abufed,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  applied  with 
truth.  Yes,  if  I  am  arrived  at  the  term  of  an 
honourably  finifhed  career ;  If  I  can  look  back  oQ 
many  good  actions,  and  on  a  more  plentiful  (owing 
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for  the  future ;  if  I  die  with  the  foothing  recolle£tioa 
of  the  many  innocent  and  generous  fatisfadions  I 
have  enjoyed,  on  time  and  abilities  properly  ufed, 
in   the  fure  and    certain  expedation  of  a  better 
everlafting  life  ;  if  whether  living  or  dying  I  acqui- 
efce  in  the  decrees  of  God,  and  revere  them  as  the 
decrees  of  the  wifeft,  the  tendereft  father:  ^hat  is 
there  terrible  in  fuch  a  death  ?     Nay,  rather  how 
pleafant  mufl:  fuch  a  diflblution  be,  how  bright,  how 
brilliant  the  lad  moments  of  a  man  thus  dying ! 
And  mud  not  the  tranfition  from  fuch  a  life  to  fuch 
a  death,  the  departure  of  fuch  a  foul  from  its  clay- 
built  tenement  be  no  lefs  gentle  than  the  fe'paration 
of  the  withered  leaf  from  its  parent  bough  ?     Yes, 
live,  o  man,  in  conformity  with  ,thy  nature  and  die 
ends  for  which  thou  wad  created ;  wade  and  abridge 
not  thy  life  in  folly,  or  by  fin ;  ufe  and  enjoy  it  with 
prudent  moderation;  mark  it  with  many  a  good 
deed ;  ornament  it  with  the  rich  flowers  and  fruitB 
of  wifdom  and  virtue :    To  fliall  the  ad  of  dyin^ 
never  be  diflreding  to  thee,  it  will  be  a  pleafant 
paflage  into  life  eternal. 

Yet  more.  Do  I  perceive  in  the  forfaken  grovc^ 
now  fingle  leaves  gently  fall  from  their  heights, 
and  flowly  flutter  in  circling  eddies  to  the  ground, 
now  whole  hods  of  them  fliaken  by  a  dronger  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  break  loofe  and  prefs  in  a  more  rapid 
defcent  to  the  earth,  they  call  to  me  now  in  fofter 
then  in  louder  accents :  thus  &lls  one  of  you  (lowly 
^d  unobferved  and  lays  him  foftly  and  quietly  in 
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the  lap  of  earth,  while  others  are  Tiolently  and 
fiiddenly  carried  off  by  raging  ftorma  and  plunged 
info  the  yatvuing  grave ;  but  there  the  duft  of  one 
ifimgies  with  the  duft  of  the  other,  both  that  and 
tbefe  have  reached  their  term,  have  fulfilled  their 
deftinies,  and  it  is  not  the  manner  how  they  left  the 
world,  but  what  they  have  tranfaded  in  it,  the 
manner  how  they  filled  their  poft,  that  decides 
their  k)t&  Happy  he,  who  is  always  ready  for  his 
departm^,  always  prepared  to  give  up  the  account 
thM  follows  it,  he  is  and  continues  happy  and  his 
end  is  the  commencement  of  ftill  greater  felicity, 
whether  des^  approach  him  with  flow  and  filent 
ft^  or  hurry  him  unexpe&edly  smd  ra^dly  from 
die  land  of  the  living ! 

Hie  latter  days  of  autumn  yield  me  more  inftruc- 
Aalk  flill.  Here  I  behold  the  lately  robuft  and 
i^reading  tree,  which  gave  harbour  and  nouriflunent 
to  the  chorifters  of  the  woods,  and  afforded  fhade 
ttd  refrefhment  to  the  weary  traveller,  entirely 
feipped  of  its  leaves,  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
inclement  feafon,  a  lamentable  fport  to  the  raging 
i^ds,  perhaps  foon  to  become  a  prey  to  their  fury. 
b  now  no  longer  can  afford  either  fuftenance  or 
flielfer  to  others,  its  vital  fap  as  it  were  dried  up, 
b  G&ett  on  the  brink  of  total  extin£tion,  the  extremi* 
ties  of  its  boughs  and  twigs  already  dead,  and  is 
ilfelf  in  want  of  that  {Mx>te£Hon  which  it  lately  lent 
to  others.  What  a  lively,  fpeaking  emblem  of  the 
Ittft  ftage  of  mortal  man !  Separated  from  the  friends 
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of  his  youth,  from  his  fellow  travellers  in  the  fqiHf 
mer  of  life,  he  there  (lands  defolate  and  forloro^ 
emaciated  by  hard  labour,  fomietimes  with  the  addi« 
tional  burdai  of  forrow  and  care,  ui^tble  to  forve 
and  aiEft  others,  he  wants  himfelf  every  fort  of 
relief  and  kihdnefs  from  them,  can  make  no  refift*- 
ance  to  adveriity,  bends  timid  and  trembling  to  evefjr 
ruder  guft  of  fcMtune,  and  is  always  ripe  and  mellow 
enough  to  be  cruflied  imder  every  ftroke  of  afflidioiu 
No,  to  wifh  for  fuch  a  prolongation  of  life  is  weak* 
nefs,  but  it  is  n6  lels  a  weaknefe  azudoufly  to  dread 
it.  That  is  the  wifh  of  a  foul  entirely  devoted  to 
the  objects  of  fenfe  and  cleaving  to  the  ground  | 
this  the  dread  of  a  deje&ed  mind  bereft  of  relianot 
on  God  and  his  gracious  fupport,  and  bodi  are 
degrading  and  difgraceful  to  the  man.  No,  tluf^ 
alone  is  wifdbm,  calmly  to  refign  the  difpenfatiom 
€^  life  and  death  to  him  who  has  the  command  oif 
both,  and  to  accept  them  both  from  his  hand  in  futt 
affurance  that  both  are  nothing  but  means  and  wayp 
to  hsqpipinefs.  This  alone  is  wifdom,  fo  tp  employ 
the  beft  dF  our  years  and  abilities  in  works  of  ufev- 
fiUnefs  and  beneficence,  and  in  the  fpring  and  fuiur 
mer  of  our  lives  to  eSefk  fo  much  good,  to  diflemi- 
aate  fo  much  fatisfa£Uon  and  pieafure  around  ua, 
that  in  our  advanced  years  and  with  exhaufted 
j>ow€n  we  may  cheerfully  accept  the  rev^ard  of  our 
fervices  done  to  mankind  and  be  aflured  that  it  ii| 
conferred  upon  us  by  true  gratitude  and  Iqve.  — 
Iff  in  conclulion,  my  pious  hearers^  the  fpring 

and 
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and  the  fummer  incite  us  to  aftivity,  to  generally 
ufeful  induftry,  the   unabated   application    of  our 
faculties  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  that  lives, 
and  particularly  of  our  brethren ;  if  they  reprefent 
to  us  life,  joy  and  happinefs,  as  the  final  aim  of  all 
the  decrees  and  arrangements  of  heaven,  and  call 
upon  us  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  that 
end  ;  if  they  preach  to  us  order,  harmony,  induftry, 
diligence,  as  the   immutable  laws  of  naWre   and 
humanity :   the   later  feafon  ilrikingly  reminds  us 
of  the  fragility  and  fugacioufnefs  of  our  life,  of 
the  inconflancy  and  viciflitude  of  all  that  we  here 
pofTefs,  enjoy,  undertake  of  beautiful  and  good ; 
of  the  various  and  fignal  transformations  brought 
about  with  us  in  death,  on  which  however,  as  in 
nature,  not  total  exdnfdon,  but  renovated,  fuperior 
fife,    greater    activity    and    happinefs,   will   ^ifue. 
Let  us  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature,  my  dear 
friends,  and  apply  her  falutary  inftruftions  to  our 
improvement ;    let  us   everywhere  inveftigate   the 
traces  of  a  wife  and  benign  providence,  and  with 
childlike  docility  eagerly  attend  to  every  fuggeflion 
of  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  univerfe :  thus  fhall 
we  learn  wifdom  from  the  vicifTitude  of  the  feafons, 
and  find  in  it  not  only  no  caufe  of  complaint,  but 
the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  content  and  fatisfafHon. 
Thus^  may  all  of  us  who  are  fenfible  to  the  charm 
jof  nature's   works,   hold  converfe  with  the  deity 
Iumfelf).grow  day  by  day  familiar  with  his  concep- 
tions, aft  upon  his  plan,  and  form  the  relifh  of  our 
Ibuls  to  his. 


5ERMON   XVU. 


God^s  Thimghts  and  Ways  are  not  the  Thoughts  and 

Ways  of  Man. 


/^  OD,  Eternal,  Infinite,  Firft  and  Laft,  Supremei 
^^'  Allperfea,  who  dwelled  in  inacceflible  light, 
whom  no  mortal  has  ever  feen  or  can  fee,  what 
abyfles  yawn  Before  us,  in  what  clouds  and*  darknefs 
are  we  involved,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  on  thee, 
when  we  ftrive  to  approach  thee,  when  we  prefume 
to  caft  a  look  into  the  fecrets  of  thy  decrees,  into 
the  ways  of  thy  all  encircling  providence  and  govern- 
ment! How  fenfibly  we  at  fuch  times  feel  our 
ignorance  and  our  imbecility  !  How  foon  we  lofe 
fight  of  ouffelves  and  all  that  furrounds  us^  God, 
in  profound  hunulity  the  fublimeft  fpirit  adores  thee 
as  the  Incomprehenfible,  as  the  Unfearchable ;  and 
we,  infants,  we,  who  adhere  to  the  earth,  and  are 
more  flefh  than  fpirit,  (hail  we  not  fall  -proftrate  on 
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the  earth  before  thee,  fhall  not  the  fentiment  of  thy 

infiiute  grandeur  and  our  mfignificance  overwhebn 

us  with  a  facred  awe  whenever  we  meditate  on  thee^ 

on  thee^  the  eternal  fource  of  all  that  is  and  ever 

will  be,  on  thee^  the  Potentate,  the  Almighty,  the 

Onlywife,  the  Creator,  the  Sovereign  and  Ruler  of 

all  times  and  all  worids.    Tes,  we  feel  the  im- 

menfe  diftance  that  is  between  thee  and  us,  feel  that 

Ihou  art  all  in  all,  and  how  vain  and  impotent  we 

are,  and  penetrated  by  this  fentiment  we  adore  thee 

in  the  profbundeft  reverence,  as  men,  as  the  offspring 

of  the  duft  are  able  to  adore  thee.     Oh  that  this 

fenfation  might  never  entirely  forfake  us !    Might 

we  never  be  unmindful  of  thy  greatnefs  and  our 

nullity !    Never  forget  who  thou  art  and  who  we 

4re !  Nevar  forget,  how  far  thy  thoughts  wi  ways 

ure  above  our  .thoughts  and  ways !  In  what  a  totally 

diSbrent  light  would  all  thy  regulations  and  inftitu- 

-dona  then  appear  to  .us!    With  what  obedience 

ibould  we  then  revere  thy  comipands !    With  what 

jefign^ition  and  confidence  fubmit  to  all  thy  difpen«- 

ik&>n$ !    How  much  more  equitably  ihould  we 

judge  of  thy  decrees  and  of  thy  doii\gs !    God9  do 

thou  thyfelf  raife  and  ftreagthen  our  nunds  now  that 

we  are  goii^  to  meditate  on  thefe  exalted  obje£U* 

Let  a  ray  of  thy  glory  illumine  the  night  that  (till 

'furrounds  us.  Teach  us  as  truly  and  as  reverentially 

to  ccmceive  and  judge  of  thy  thoughts  and  ways  as 

fikey  can  be  conceived  and  judged  of  by  children 

,9i  men.    We  implore  it  of  thee  as  votanes  cf  thy 

fon 
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fon  Jefus,  our  faviour,  and  addrefs  thee  farther  ia 
his  name :  Our  father,  &€• 


ISAIAH,  Iv.  8,  9* 

M7  thoughts  arc  nrft  your  thoughts,  neither  arc  your  ways  my 
ways^  faith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heayens  are  higher  thaa 
the  earth,  fo  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

I^TEVER,  my  devout  audience,  never  does  man 
betray  more  weaknefs,  never  is  he  in  greater 
jeopardy  of  falling  into  the  groffeft  errors,  never  is 
he  guilty  of  more  ridiculous  vanity,  of  more  cul- 
pable perverfenefs,  than  when  he  makes  his  thoughts, 
his  judgments,  his  views,  his  procedure  a  ftandard 
for  the  thoughts,  the  judgments,  the  views,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Almighty,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite, 
the  fupremely  perfeft  mind.  And  how  often  not- 
withflanding  is  he  guilty  of  this  folly  !  How  fre- 
quently does  he  not  endue  the  fupreme  being  with 
his  limitations,  his  weaknefTes,  his  paflions!  How 
often  does  it  furprife  and  perplex  him,  that  the 
world,  that  the  fortunes  of  himfelf  and  his  brethren 
are  not  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  aST  he  thinks 
juft  and  proper  !  How  frequently  does  he  require, 
expeft,  demand  certain  things  unconditionally  of 
God,  becaufe  they  to  him  feem  fit  and  neceffary, 
and  then  furrender  himfelf  to  murmurs  and  difcon- 
TOL.  I.  Y  tent, 
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tent,  if  they  do  not  fall  out  exa£tly  as  he  had 
determined  they  (hould !  How  frequently  does  he 
find  fault  with  the  regulations,  the  difpenfations  of 
the  Allwife,  becaufe  they  coincide  not  with  the  plans 
which  he  has  chalked  out,  becaufe  inftead  of  being 
fquared  by  the  rules  of  his  human,  narrow  and  falli- 
ble way  of  thinking,  they  are  r  eu  lated  by  the  laws 
of  infallible  wifdom  and  infinite  love !  Hear  ye,  who 
are  fo  prone  to  forget  the  greatnefs  of  God  and  your 
nullity,  and  thus  are  liable  to  fall  into  fuch  deviations, 
what  the  Lord  himfelf  declares  to  you  by  his  prophet 
in  our  text,  and  learn  from  thence  to  think  and 
judge  more  humbly.  My  thoughts,  fays  God,  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  my  ways 
your  ways.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  fo  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  Oh  might  this 
grand,  this  important  truth  be  ever  prefent  to  our 
minds,  might  it  be  the  leading  principle  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  determinations  on  matters  of  divine 
concern,  the  conflant  rule  of  our  deportment  1 
Come  then,  my  pious  hearers,  let  us  at  prefent 
beftow  our  whole  attention  on  it,  and  deeply  engrave 
it  in  our  hearts.  To  this  end  we  vdll  on  one  hand 
inquire,  how  and  wherein  the  thoughts  and  ways  of 
God  are  different  from  our's;  and  on  the  other 
hand  examine,  what  obligations  we  thence  lie  under 
in  regard  to  our  judgments  and  our  condud. 

God's  thoughts,  my  dear  friends,  God's  thoughts 
•7-  what  an  unfearchable  abyfs  to  the  human  intellect ! 

3  .  Who 
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Who  can  form  the  lead  idea  of  the  itianner  how 
God  thinks !  Is  our  own  faculty  of  thinking  an 
unfathomable  myftery  to  us !  Are  we  loft  even  in 
thd  labyrinth  of  ouf  own  thoughts  1  Do  we  at  all 
underftand  how  one  thought  arifes,  how  one  thought 
begets  another,  how  one  is  tonne^ed  with  another^ 
how  they  all  fubfift  together,  fucceed  each  other  } 
how  they  congregate,  accumulate,  fettle^  wax  faint 
and  obfcure,  brighten  up,  retreat,  prefs  forward  in 
our  mind ;  how  they  become  judgments,  principles, 
determinations,  motives  to  numberlefs  different 
adtions ;  how  they  create  in  us  defire  or  averiion, 
pleaTure  or  pain,  ecftatic  joy  or  agonizing  torment  i 
how  they  fet  us  and  through  us  fo  many  other  things 
in  motion  and  adivity  1  And  how  fhould  we  be  able 
to  fathom,  afcertain  the  manner  how  Ood  thinks  i 
No,  but  this  we  know,  that'  his  thoughts  are  not 
our  thoughts,  that  his  mode  of  thinking  is  not 
our's,  that  the  feveral  limitations  and  effeds  of  oux? 
apprehenfion  mufl  be  far  from  him4  E^iit  this  we 
know,  that  in  him,  the  confummately  perfeS:  mind^ 
no  fuch  toilfome  generation,  no  fuch  tedious,  oft 
interrupted  progrefs,  no  fuch  mixture  of  light  and 
darknefs,  of  certainty  and  doubt,  of  truth  and  error* 
can  have  plade,  as  is  in  our  and  more  or  lefs  ill 
every  created  intelled.  No,  to  him  muft  all  appeal' 
%t  once,  all  immediately,  all  in  the  brighteft  luftre^ 
in  the  moft  natural  order  and  connection,  without 
the  leaft  pains  or  exertion.  In  his  infinite  intelledt 
muft  be  pure  light,  unclouded  truth,  pure  infallible 

Y  2  certainty. 
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certainty.  His  ideas  muft  comprehend  with  equal 
perf]Hcuity  all  worlds,  all  aeras,  all  the  poffible,  all 
the  l£lual,  the  fmall  as  Well  as  the  great^  the  courfe 
dF  the  planets  and  the  fall  of  the  withered  leaf,  the 
iditelledual  fyftem  of  the  foremoft  of  his  heavenly 
mintfters  and  the  invifible  motion  of  every  animated 
and  inanimate  atom.  This  we  learn  from  reafon, 
this  we  are  taught  by  fcripture,  of  this  the  concep- 
tion 0f  a  firft,  eternal,  all  anunating  and  ruling 
caufe,  the  conception  of  the  moft  perfeft  mind,  the 
father  of  fpirits,  allows  us  not  to  mtertain  a  doubt. 
But  at  prefent  we  are  encompafled  by  impenetrable 
(hades,  that  conceal  the  Infinite,  the  Incomprehenfi- 
ble  fi^m  our  prying  eyes.  Yes,  his  thoughts  are 
not  ouif  thoug;hts,  they  are  as  far  fuperior  to  our's  as 
the  heavens  tae  higher  than  the  earth.  If  we  are 
humiliated  by  this  truth,  if  it  oblige  us  to  fbel  our 
abfolute  nullity,  it  likewife  raifes  and  fooths  us  again, 
by  calling  us  to  admire  and  adore  an  intelligence, 
incapable  df  ^ror,  of  weaknefs,  that  furveys  all, 
embraces  all,  beholds  and  judges  all  according  to 
thith^  thlt  hever  needs  to  alter  its  plaM  land  never 
£an  fail  of  its  defigns^ 

And  the  Ways  of  God,  my  dear  friends !  iJdw 
far  are  they  too  iabove  our  ways !  How  different 
is  his  mode  of  prtxeeding  from  ours !  What  quite 
other  means  he  ufes  to  attain  his  ends^  than  wef 
How  far  his  adminiftradon  differs  from  the  admini* 
ftration  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  earthly  monarchs ! 
Tbk  k  a  neceflaiy  confequence  of  his  infinite  mteU 

9  ligence. 
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Ugence.  His  ways  are  the  exhibitipas,  the  eSe^s 
of  his  thoughts.  If  the  former  be  incoinprehenfi* 
ble  to  us,  the  latter  mult  likewife  be  very  oftea 
infcrutable.  %  fome  of  hi^  ways  however  be  reveals 
himfelf  to  us,  and  from  wh^t  we  knpw  and  fee  q£ 
them,  we  may  form  many  juft  conclufions  costcemiag 
W  at  in  regard  to  them  is  concealed  fTom  us*  At 
lead  we  fee  and  know  enough  of  them,  for  s^cknow- 
ledging  from  the  fulled  co];ivi£tion,  that  his  ways  as 
well  as  his  thoughts  are  not  pur  ways  and  thoughts^ 
but  are  infinitely  above  them,  and  in  more  thw  one 
refped  totally  different  from  them* 

The  following  confideratidns  will  place  th^  diffeiw 
ence  in  a  more  perfpicuous  point  of  view. 

Our  thoughts  and  ways  are  fu^fl  greatly  contra£ted 
by  fpace  or  the  compafs  and  fcope  of  obje&s.  Our 
horizon,  our  fphere  of  knowledge,  our  fphere  of 
a£tion  have  very  narrow  bounds  which  we  cannot 
exceed.  That  which  we  can  fee,  apprehend,  under- 
(land,  which  we  can  think  and  judge  of,  is,  in  com>- 
parifon  with  what  we  cannot  fee,  not  apprehend, 
not  know,  on  which  we  cannot  think,  of  which  we 
cannot  judge,  an  imperceptibly  fmall  part  of  the 
whole.  The  plans  that  we  form,  the  regulations 
and  inflitutions  that  we  adopt,  the  fchemes  we  purfue, 
the  oi^tward  alterations  that  we  effe6:,  for  the  moft 
part  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  objeds  lying 
neareft  to  us,  which  we  can  lay  hold  of  as  it  were 
with  our  hands,  or  reach  with  our  eyes ;  and  even 
though  they  embraced  whole  countries,  whole 
kingdoms,  how  little,  how  confined  would  they  fliU 
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be !  What  we  know,  and  what  we  do,  is  all  piece- 
vrork ;  relates  only  to  fingle,  detached  parts  of  the 
whole,  and  their  connexion  with  it  is  in  the  generality 
of  inftances  abfolutely  hidden  from  us.  We  fee,  we 
apprehend,  we  treat  things  in  general,  only  as  they 
are  in  the  abftra£k,  but  not  as  parts  of  an  immenfe, 
compad  whole,  not  as  links  of  one  unbroken  and 
infinitely  extending  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds. 
How  can  it  be  otherwife,  than  that  we  very  frequently 
entertain  wrong  notions,  judge  partially  and  *errone- 
oufly,  form  imprudent,  childiih  plans,  purfue  incom- 
patible objeds,  chufe  means  totally  unfuitable  to 
dieir  attainment,  employ  our  faculties  in  vain  or 
injurioufly,  and  therefore  find  ourfelves  deceived 
in  our  expedations  !  —  How  perfedly  diflferent 
muft  it  be  with  God's  thought^  and  ways,  how  far 
muft  they  be  fuperior  to  our*s !  He,  the  Omnifcient, 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  furveys  all, 
comprehends  all,  the  great  as  well  as  the  little,  the 
whole  as  well  as  the  part.  He  judges,  he  treats 
everything  according  to  its  various  and  number)e& 
combinations  with  all  other  things,  according  to  the 
influence  it  has  on  the  remoteft  as  well  as  on  the 
neareft  part  of  his  immenfe  domain*  All  his  views 
extend  to  the  whole.  AH  his  regulations  and  infti- 
tutions  tend  to  the  prefervation,  to  the  beauty,  te 
the  perfeftion  of  the  whole.  The  whole  vaft  incon- 
ceivable hoft  of  his  lifelefs  and  living  creatures  is 
ever  prefent  to  his  all-feeing  eye,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  and  effe&s  that  which  it  can  and  is  defignec| 
to  \>e  and  to  effe^*    And  his  power  is  infinite,  the 
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fareral  energies  and  means,  whereby  his  views  arc 
to  be  attained,  are  in  his  hand  and  can  never  fail  of 
their  ultimate  aim.  But  how  often  for  that  reafon 
muft  his  thoughts  and  ways  be  inconceivable  to 
us !  How  often  muft  that  which  he  holds  to  be  right 
and  fit  appear  to  us  wrong  and  improper !  Yes,  on 
a  thoufand  occafions  we  call  that  misfortune  and 
calamity,  which  in  its  combination  with  the  whole 
is  bleffing  and  bounty ;  and  thiiik  we  fee  diforder 
and  ruin,  where  to  him  who  contemplates  objeds 
from  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  faireft  order  and 
fymmetry  prevail.  We  here  expeft  from  fome  affair, 
from  fome  enterprife  various  and  extenfive  utility, 
and  the  Omnifdent  fees,  that  it  would  there  caufe 
far  greater  mifchief,  and  defeats  our  plans.  We 
care  for  ourfelves  and  fome  few  perfons  who 
concern  us  nearly,  and  our  heavenly  father  cares 
for  his  whole  innumerable  family  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  If  we  fometimes  from  felf-love  and  partiality, 
or  in  confequence  of  our  contraded  views,  prefer  the 
near  to  the  diftant,  the  unimportant  to  the  impor- 
tant, the  known  to  the  unknown,  a  fmall  part  to  the 
whole ;  to  him  all  is  near,  all  accurately  known, 
all  equally  important,  equally  valuable,  and  he  treats 
all  agreeably  to  its  nature,  and  to  the  place  it  occu^ 
pies  in  his  kingdom,  m  the  chain  of  things. 

God's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are 
his  ways  our  ways,  ibr  our  thoughts  and  ways  are 
fecondly  almoft  always  confined  to  the  prefent,  and 
his  thoughts  and  ways  embrace  the  pafl,  the  prefent 
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and  the  future  with  equal  certainty  and  predfion* 
But  little  of  what  is  pail  has  ever  been  known  to  us, 
and  the  remoter  futurity  is  utterly  hid  from  our 
eyes.  Neither  the  paft  nor  the  future  can  therefore 
in  moft  cafes  have  any  great  influence  on  our  judg- 
ment, on  our  proje&s,  on  our  aftions.  We  there- 
fore ufually  confine  ourfelves  to  the  prefent,  ^t  moft 
to  the  few  hours  and  moments,  which  compole  the 
fum  of  human  life  on  earth.  We  think,  we  judgej 
vre  determine,  we  ad  according  to  what  is  and  hap- 
pens now,  but  not  according  to  what  will  be  and 
happen  in  all  future  times.  If  we  in  our  judg- 
ments and  aSions  take  the  confequences  of  things 
into  confideration,  they  are  generally  but  the  neareft, 
never  thofe  that  will  only  enfue  fome  thoulands  of 
years  hence,  not  till  after  whole  ages  of  the  world 
liave  elai^ed ;  and  even  though  diefe  fhould  lightly 
float  as  it  were  before  us  in  the  moment  of  deep 
xefle£tion,  we  defcry  them  only  at  a  diftance,  in  the 
back  ground,  envek^ed  in  clouds  and  darknefs. 
Follow  the  viewlefe  chain  of  caules  and  efieds  with 
ever  fuch  (bid  attention,  how  quickly  will  ye 
lofe  fight  of  it !  So  little  are  we  able  to  furvey 
tile  whole  in  point  of  fpace,  juft  as  little  can  we 
apprehend  it  in  point  of  time.  —  But  to  the  Eternal, 
the  Ommfdeitt,  this  is  poi&bie,  diis  bt  does.  To  his 
imboonded  intelleft  the  paft  and  the  future  prefent 
tfaemfelves  in  the  fame  re^ilendent  light,  wher^ 
lie  b^iolds  the  prefent.  Before  faim  lies  the  whole 
immenie  fucceffion  of  cau&s  and  effisds,  whatever 

has 
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has  happened  and  will  happen  from  eternity  to 
eternity  in  all  ages,  in  all  worlds,  in  all  their  con^ 
temporary  and  fucceilive  connefiion,  without  any 
confuiion,  in  the  utmoft  predfion !  And  hereon 
are  grounded  his  thoughts  and  ways,  his  judgments, 
his  regulations,  his  difpenfadons,  all  that  he  appoints, 
and  does !  At  prefent  he  permits  in  the  natural 
or  in  the  moral  world  a  thodand  things  to  hap- 
pen or  not  to  happen,  which  are  to  be  only  grounds 
and  occafions  to  hr  diflant  events  and  revolutions. 
At  prefent  be  fets  a  thoufand  things  and  perfons, 
whole  nations  and  kingdoms  in  modon  and  a£)ivity, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  to  certain  purpofes, 
which  are  only  then  to  be  attained,  when  theie 
dxings,  thefe  perfons,  thefe  nations  and  kingdoms 
are  no  more.  At  prefent  he  permits  the  ignorant^ 
the  wicked  man  to  rife  into  confequence,  beftows 
on  him  riches  and  power  and  authority,  in  order 
that  fbrne  one  of  his  late  defcendants  may  be  able 
to  undertake  and  achieve,  what  he  in  his  ftation  and 
in  his  time  fliould  undertake  and  achieve.  At  pre* 
lent  he  permits  the  intelligent  and  good  man  to 
lofe  his  property  or  his  confequence  and  his  ho- 
nours, in  order  left  fome  one  of  his  progeny  yet 
unborn  ihould  abufe  them  to  the  corruptioi^  of  his 
brother*  At  prefent  he  permits  the  innocent  man 
to  fuffer  as  fuch,  that  hereafter  he  may  not  fuffer  as 
a  malefador.  At  prefent  he  infli£ks  particular 
calamities  on  peribns  and  natbns,  that  in  procefs  of 
time  they  may  not  experience  ftill  more  grievous 

calamities. 
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calamities,  or  be  forced  to  forego  far  greater  advan- 
tages that  are  defigned  to  fpring  out  of  them.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  Omnifcient  fees  always  the  future 
in  the  prefent,  the  fruit  in  the  bud,  the  effefts  and 
confequences  iii  the  caufe,  the  greater  good  in  the 
letter  evil ;  and  his  thoughts  and  ways  comprehend 
all,  combine  all,  extend  to  all  times  and  etemitiesr. 
How  far,  how  infinitely  far  then  muft  they  be  abore 
our  thoughts  and  ways,  how  often  muft  they  be 
inconceivable  and  infcrutable  to  us ! 

God's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither 
are  his  ways  our  ways,  for  our  thoughts  and  ways 
are  thirdly  far  more  confined  to  the  a£hial  than  to 
the  poffible,  and  muft  in  moft  inftances  be  regulated 
by  that,  becaufe  this  is  concealed  from  us.  We 
apprehend  and  treat  objects  according  to  what  they 
are  or  appear  to  be ;  at  times  we  conceive  particular 
cafes,  where  they  might  be  and  become  otherwife  ; 
but  never  can  we  apprehend  them  in  every  poffible 
combination  with  all  other  objeds,  and  judge  and 
treat  them  accordmgly.  And  thence  it  arifes  that 
our  judgments  are  fo  often  falfe,  our  wifhes  fo  often 
prepofterous,  our  projefts  and  actions  fo  often  im- 
prudent, and  our  views  and  expedations  fo  falla- 
cious. We  provide,  for  inftance,  for  our  children, 
for  our  pofterity,  accumulate  property  for  them, 
defign  them  for  fome  particular  profeifion,  endeavoiur 
to  fit  them  for  certain  employments,  place  them  in 
certain  connefKons,  exert  our  intereft  in  procuring 
certain  offices. and  pofts  for  them;  but  we  nevar 

perfeftly 
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perfedly  know  beforehand,  whether  riches  or 
poverty,  this  or  another  condition  of  life,  thefe  or 
other  connexions,  this  or  another  poft  would  be 
mod  advantageous  to  them,  we  can  never  with 
entire  fecurity  govern  ourfelves  by  what  in  the  con* 
trary  cafe  they  would  be  and  do  and  afford  or  not. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  that  our  wifeft  plans  are  fo 
feldom  completely  executed,  and  our  belt  defigns 
fo  often  fruftrated.  —  Totally  different  is  it  with 
God's  thoughts  and  ways,  my  dear  friends.  They 
have  the  poffible  as  well  as  the  adual  for  their  bafls. 
He  fees  both  with  equal  perfpicuity  and  with  equal 
certainty.  If  he  knows  every  fubjeft  exa£Uy  as  it 
is,  he  likewife  knows  how  it  would  be  in  every  other 
inftance,  in  every  other  conne£tion,  in  every  other 
pofition.  And  this  is  the  very  rule,  o  man,  by 
which  God  fixes  thy  deftinies  and  the  deftinies  of 
all  creatures  and  worlds,  all  with  the  utmoft  wifdom 
^d  benignity,  but  indeed  very  frequently  fo  as  to 
aftoniih  thee  as  feeming  to  be  at  enmity  with  the 
rules  of  wifdom  and  benignity.  Thou,  for  example, 
afpireft  to  fome  office,  fome  poft  of  honour,  fome 
conne^on,  which  thou  muft  neceffarily  hold  to  be 
good,  honpurable,  profitable.  But  thy  endeavours 
were  fhiitjefs,  thy  hopes  were  blafted,  that  con- 
nedion  was  not  brought  about,  that  dignity  adorns 
another,  that  place  fell  not  to  thy  portion ;  and 
thereby  perhs^s  in  thy  opinion  thou  haft  fuffered 
$m  irreparable  lofs.  But  God,  who  condudls  thy 
4?(tinies,  law  the  future  poflible  confequences  of 

this 
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this  change  in  thy  fituation ;  he  faw  that  thou  wert 
not  qualified  for  that  of^ce,  that  thou  wouldft  not 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  it>  not  endured  the  difB- 
culties  and  burdens  belonging  to  it^  that  thou 
wouldfl:  not  fupport  that  dignity  with  honour,  and 
-wouldit:  not  derive  from  that  conne^on  thofe  advanp 
tages  which  thou  hadft  promifed  thyfelf  fnom  it; 
he  faw  that  that  poft,  that  dignity,  that  connefdon, 
would  exclude  and  debar  thee  from  fome  other  poft, 
or  dignity  or  connedion,  far  more  fuited  to  thee, 
and  where  thou  mighteft  far  better  promote  thy  own 
welfare  and  that  of  thy  brethren  ;  and  therrf(n^  he 
permitted  thy  expeftations  to  fail  thee,  therefore  he 
fuffered  thee  to  feel  at  prefent  the  pangs  of  difap* 
pointment,  in  order  to  preferve  thee  in  future  from 
the  far  more  agonizing  pangs  of  felf-accufation  an4 
remorfe.  And  how  far,  my  dear  friends,  in  a  thou* 
fand  fimilar  inftances,  muft !  God's  thoughts  and 
ways  be  higher  than  cur's  and  different  from  them, 
fmce  his  infinite  mind  conceives  as  clearly  and  cer« 
tainly  what  in  every  pofSble  cafe  will  be  and  happen, 
as  what  at  prefent  adually  is  and  happens  ! 

God's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neith^  are 
his  ways  our  ways,  for  our  thoughts  and  ways  are 
fourthly  confined  by  certain  laws  of  thought  and 
conduft,  which  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  tran- 
grefs.  We  muft  fo  conceive  of  every  matter  as  it 
fhews  itfelf  in  relation  to  our  organs  of  fenfe,  or  to 
our  antecedent  experiences  and  perceptions ;  fo 
judge  of  evay  matter  as  a  human  mind  in  this 

fituation 
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fituatidn  and  combination  of  things  can  judge  of  it ; 
tad  in  every  cafe  do  that  which  God  has  commanded 
us  to  do,  without  ever  fuflfering  ourfelves  to  be 
difturbed  by  the  poffibility  or  probability,  that  per- 
haps here  or  there,  now  or  then  the  reverie  thereof 
might  be  better  and  more  falutary.  Whereas  God's 
thoughts  and  ways  have  no  other  laws  than  his 
infinite,  all  encircling  mind,  than  his  fupreme  immu- 
table perfe£Uon&     To  him  everything  appears  as  it 
abfolutely  is  j  his  judgment  is  never  partial ;  poffi- 
bility, probability,  certainty  ihew  themfelves  to  him 
in  the  fame  in&Uible,  unclouded  light.  His  thoughts 
and  ways  extend  therefore  with  the  fame  fecurity 
and  certainty  to  evil  as  to  good  ;  and  how  far  muft 
they  particularly  in  regard  to  the  former  be  higher 
than  our's  and  different  from  them !  —  We  ought 
never  to  permit  the  evil,  which  we  may  prevent, 
that  good  may  arife  from  it,  becaufe  we  never  can 
fbrdfee  with  certainty,  whether  this  good  will  really 
arife  from  it  and  outweigh  the  evil  or  not,  and 
becaufe  we  in  regard  to  the  combination  of  the 
whole  (hould  only  obey,  not  regulate  and  govern. 
If  we  fee  an  innocent  man  fuffer,  and  we  can  deliver 
him,  it  is  our  indifpenfable  duty  fo  to  do,  although 
perhaps  the  continuance  of  his  fufferings  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  him  and  to  others.     Is  the 
votary  of  truth  and  virtue  perfecuted,  is  he  in  danger 
of  being  cruihed  and  made  away  with ;  it  is  our 
indifpenfable  duty  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  his  behalf 
aB  much  as  ever  we  can,  and  to  ufe  every  effort  to 

preferve 
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preferve  a  life  fo  valuable  to  fociety,  though  perhaftf 
bis  death  might  prove  even  more  beneficial  to  hi9 
brethren  than  his  life.  But  thus  needs  not  God^ 
the  Omnifcient,  to  ad,  he,  who  fbrefees  all  the 
confequences  of  what  now  haj^ns,  with  the  fame 
certainty,  as  the  matter  of  the  tranfadion  itfelf^ 
from  which  they  flow.  He  may  permit  evil,  becaufe 
the  evil  with  all  its  effeds  remains  conftantly  in  hia 
power,  becaufe  it  can  proceed  no  farther,  not  occa- 
iion  more  evil,  ihan  it  (hould  proceed  and  occafion^ 
and  becaufe  he  is  fure  of  the  good  refult  thereof^r 
Thus  he  fees  the  innocent  Jofeph  hated,  perfecuted 
by  his  envious  brethren,  fees  him  in  their  power^ 
and  refcues  him  not  out  of  their  hands.  We,  my 
dear  friends,  muft  pofitively  have  done  it,  for  we 
ihould  have  feen  nothing  in  the  matter  but  fuffering 
innocence.  We  fbould  have  been  bound  to  ward 
off  the  firft  attacks  of  the  envy  and  malice  of  his 
brethren,  becaufe  it  would  not  have  lain  with  us  to 
flop  their  progrefs,  and  to  avert  tjieir  murderous 
intentions.  But  God  faw  in  the  perfon  of  this 
guiltlefs  fufferer  the  future  preferver  of  his  whole 
fiunily,  the  deliverer  of  millions  of  individuals,  the 
patriarch  of  a  great  nation ;  and  all  the  thoughts^ 
all  the  plots,  all  the  motions  of  his  enemies,  all 
outward  circumftances  were  fo  completely  under 
his  controul,  that  he  could  check  and  alter  them 
according  to  his  good  pleafure.  —  Thus  God  faw 
the  Holy-one,  the  Juft,  his  fon  Jefus,  the  teacher  of 
truth,  the  improver  of   his  contemporaries,    the 

reliever 
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rdiever  and  comforter  of  fo  many  poor  and  wretched 
and  deiblate  in  the  power  of  his  cruel  and  implaca- 
ble enemies,  and  prevented  them  not  from  ill-treating, 
from  condemning,  from  crucifying  and  from  flaying 
him.     And  what  man,  who  knew  his  innocence, 
and  had  the  fentiments  of  humanity  in  his  bread, 
and  the  force  of  a  man  in  his  hands,  could  there 
without  a  crime  have  calmly  left  malice  to  purfue 
its  courfe  and  remained  an  idle,  inafUve  fpe^hitor 
of  the  horrid  fcene  ?     But  God,  the  Omnifcient, 
allowed  it  to    happen,    and    allowed  it  with   the 
^moft   perfeft  holinefs  to  happen,  for  he  faw  in 
the  afflidions  of  this  innocent  fufferer  the  infalli- 
ble means  of  preventing  far  greater  evils,  and  of 
elevating  the  fufferer  himfeif  to  far  greater  perfedion 
and  glory ;  he  faw  the  confolation,  the  cornpofure, 
the  hope,  which  all  future  generations  of  men  would  * 
thence  derive ;  he  faw  in  the  magnanimous  death 
of  his  favourite  the  life  of  the  world.     How  far, 
my  dear  friends,  how  far  were  likewife  here  God's 
thoughts  and  ways  fuperior  to  ours  ?    And  as  God 
in  both  thefe  inftances  thought  and  a£ted,  fo  he 
thinks  and  ads  in  numberlefs  others,  which  efcape 
our  knowledge  and  obfervation.     As  he  in  each  of 
thefe  cafes  produced  light  out  of  darkneis  and  made 
calamity  a  fource  of  bleffmg,  fo  he  (till  continues  to 
do,  thoogh  we  very  often  perceive  nought  but 
darknefe  and  feel  nought  but  calamity. 

Yes,  God's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither 
are  his  ways-  our  ways :  as  the  heavens  are  higher 

than 
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than  the  earth,  fo  are  his  thoughts  higher  than  our 
thoughts  and  his  ways  than  our  ways.  They  com- 
prehend in  point  of  fpace,  they  comprehend  in  point 
of  time,  whatever  is  and  was  and  will  be;  they 
extend  to  the  pofiible  as  to  the  a£tual,  to  the  bad  as 
to  the  good.  And  if  we  in  regard  to  our  thoughts 
and  ways  aire  liable  to  a  thoufand  errors  and  miftakes, 
if  our  judgments,  our  views,  our  aflions  are  pften 
inconfiftent,  often  foolifh,  often  unjuft,  and  always 
extremely  uncertain  and  variable,  yet  God's  thoughts 
and  ways  are  above  the  reach  of  error  and  infirmity, 
pure  truth,  pure  harmony,  pure  wifdom  and 
benignity,  all  fuperlatively  certain,  invariable  and 

infallible. Canft  thou  however  not  deny  this 

truth,  o  man,  and  how  little  refleftion  is  requifite, 
for  being  intimately  and  fully  convinced  of  it !  — 
Canft  thou  not  deny  this  truth  ;  oh  then  let  it  be 
the  leading  principle  of  all  thy  judgments,  the  rule 
of  all  thy  condud.  Prefume  not  to  cenfure  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  fince 
thou  fe^ft,  thou  knoweft,  thou  conjeftureft  only  an 
extremely  fmall  portion  of  them,  and  the  remainder 
is  concealed  from  thy  limited  underftanding  as  well 
as  from  thy  fhort  fighted  eyes.  Be  afhamed  of  the 
childifli,  the  froward  judgments  which  thou  art  fo 
apt  to  pafs  on  the  decrees  and  the  dealings  of  him, 
whofe  purpofes  and  doings  no  man,  no  angel,  no 
created  intelligence  however  exalted  is  able  to  fearch 
out  and  to  fathom.  Never  forget,  that  the  fpace 
which  thou  occupieft  and  knoweft,  is  m  atom  to 

the 
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the  immenfe  iiniverfe,  and  the  time  wherein  thou 
lived  and  adeO:,  an  indivifible  indant  to  the  boundsi 
lefs  duration  of  eternity.  In  the  fentiment  of  thy 
weaknefs  and  unwonhinefs  humble  thyfelf  to  the^ 
ground  before  the  Onlywife,  the  AUpowerful,  and 
adore  him,  whofe  underftanding  is  infinite,  whofe 
authority  is  unbounded,  whofe  wifdom  and  loving 
kindnefs  are  inexhaufliible.  In  the  deeped  humility 
revere  his  decrees,  his  inditutions  and  arrangements, 
his  ^difpenfations,  his  commands,  and  revere  them 
even  then  as  jud  and  proper,  when  thou  cand  not 
comprehend  them,  when  they  feem  at  variance  with 
thy  welfare  or  that  of  thy  brethren*  Leave  him  to 
govern  the  world,  leave  him  to  conduft  thy  dedinies 
and  the  dedinies  of  all  creatures,  who  knows  both 
thee  and  them,  loves  both  thee  and  th^m,  and  at 
the  fame  time  furveys  all,  comprehends  all,  and  can 
will  and  effeft  nothing  but  good,  only  the  bed. 
Acquiefce  entirely  in  the  providence  of  the  Allwife 
and  Allbountiful,  of  thy  father  in  heaven,  trud  in  it 
for  more,  infinitely  more,  than  thou  cand  conceive 
and  underdanci,  than  thou  cand  covet  and  defire  ^ 
and  let  no  apparent  diforder  and  incongruity,  no 
misfortune,  no  afDiftion,  no  revolutions  and  iubver- 
fions  however  extraordinary,  unfettle  thy  faith  in  its 
over-ruling  guidance  and  direftion.  All  by  infenfible 
degrees  will  unfold,  all  clear  up,  every  incongruity 
vanifli,  every  obfcurity  yield  to  meridian  light,  and 
all  that  we  now  call  diforder  and  evil,  will  diflblve 
into  the  mod  admirable  harmony,  the  mod  (jerfeft 
VOL.  I.  z  happinelis* 
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happinefs*  And  then,  my  dear  friends,  then  (hail 
we,  together  with  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  glorify  in.  one  united  fong  of  praife  our  creator 
and  father,  the  fovereign  and  ruler  of  all  worids 
and  all  times,  as  the  Onlywife  and  Supremely-good, 
and  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  love  of  him  be 
blefied  beyond  what  our  uttfoft  expedition  caa 
reach !  Arnen^ 
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Vf^hat  ought  to  be  our  Tamper  and  CotiduEl^ftnce  GodTs 
Thoughts  and  Ways  arefo  much  higher  than  our^s. 


f^  Oi),  who  goVemeft  aiid  ruleft  all  things,  thou 
Good  Supreme,  it  is  our  comfort  that  we  alfo 
are  under  the  guidance  and  direftion  of  thy  over- 
ruling providence,  that  even  we  are  governed  and 
dire&ed  by  thee,  the  Allwife,  the  Allgracious. 
Tes,  weak  and  infignificant  as  we  are  in  ourfelves, 
humble  as  the  fituation  may  be  which  we  fill  in  thy 
immenfe  domain,  we  however  are  and  fubfift  by  thee, 
and  occupy  the  fituation  which  thou  haft  afiigned  us. 
And  before  thee,  the  Infinite,  nothing  is  great  and 
nothing  fmall,  but  everything  is  that  which  it  can 
and  is  defigned  to  be,  is  worthy  of  thy  fovereign 
wifdom  and  benignity,  is  deftined  to  perfe&idn 
and  happinefs,  and  is  in  the  fituation,  in  the  con- 
nection, in  which  it  can  beft  attain  its  deftination; 
But  who  is  able  adequately  to  conceive  of  thee,  the 

£  2  Eternal, 
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Eternal,  the  Infinite  ?  Who  can  comprehend  thy 
thoughts  and  ways  ?  Who  fearch  out  their  caufes^ 
their  objefts^  their  coherence  ?  Who  muft  not  be 
content  to  adore  in  huinbre  filence,  where  thou 
pleafeft  to  di  pofe  and  aft,  to  decree  and  to  com- 
mand? What  etfe  behoves  feeble,  (hortfighted 
creatures,  than  reverentially  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
Cheir  creator,  to  relign  themfelves  €ntirery  to  hiB 
guidance,  and  to  revere  «s  juft  and  fitting  whatever 
he  does  and  appoints  ?  And  fhall  we  prefume  to 
blame  thy  works  and  ways,  to  murmur  at  thy  dif- 
penfations,  to  be  difl&tisfied  with  thy  fupreme  con* 
troul,  and  to  prefcribe  laws  to  thee,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  univerfe  ?  Shall  we  be  thrown  into  perplexity 
at  every  appearance  of  diforder  and  evil^  into 
confternation  at  every  danger,  into  deje£Uon  and 
defpondency  at  every  misfortune  ?  Shall  we  not 
calmly  commit  to  thee  the  decifion  of  our  fortunes  ? 
Shall  we  be  under  thy  all-comprehending  providence 
and  yet  torment  ourfelves  with  anxious  cares  ? 
God,  \diat  faUe  conceptions  we  fliould  entertain  of 
thee  and  of  ourfelves,  how  perverfely  and  fooliihly 
fliould  we  aft,  were  we  to  be  guilty  of  fo  erronMus, 
fo  criminal  a  behaviour  towards  thee !  And  how 
deeply  (houlJ  it  afBift  us,  that  we  muft  in  thy  pre- 
fence  aftually  accufe  ourfelves  of  it  I  Oh  may  we 
tencefbrward  at  leaft  adopt  a  wifer  and  better  con- 
duft !  May  we  conftantly  be  fo  fubmiflive  to  thee,, 
fo  entirely  refigned  to  thy  will,  fo  dutifully  truft  in. 
thy  parental  tendcrnefs;^  be  fo  per£eftly  latisfied  with 
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all  thy  arrangements  and  difpenfations,  be  fo  joyful 
and  glad  in  thee,  the  wife  and  tender  father  of  the: 
'World,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  our  felicity  to  be !  LeiL 
the  leffons  of  wifdom  which  are  now  to  be  delivered 
to  us,  contribute  fomewhat  to  awaken  and  to  con« 
firm  thefe  difpofitions  in  our  fouls.  Yes,  may  a. 
due  fenfe  of  our  dependance  On  thee  and  our  con-* 
nedion  with  thee  be  to  us  the  perception  of  fecurity^ 
of  }oy,  of  felicity  !  We  pray  thee  for  thefe  blef- 
fings  in  the  name  of  thy  fon,  our  faviour  and  lord, 
and  firmly  trufting  in  his  promifes,  thus  addre&tbee 
farther  in  his  words :  Our  father^  &lc 
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My  tliongfitt  tat  not  your  thoughts,  neithrr  are  yotir  wayt  mj 
ways,  faith  the  Lord.  For«  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  -earth,  fo  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

TO  conceive  highly  and  adequatdy  of  God  — * 
as  far  as  man  can  conceive  adequately  and 
highly  of  him  —  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  preroga* 
tive  of  our  nature,  the  iublimeft  and  worthiefl 
occupation  of  the  human  mind ;  it  not  only  raifed 
us  above  the  beafts  of  the  field,  but  likewife  above 
fuch  numbers  of  our  fpecies  in  lefs  fortunate  cir- 
cumftances,  who  know  not  God,  or  form  only  falfe, 
unworthy  conceptions  of  him.  Are  we  defirous 
however,  my  pious  hearers,  that  this  prerogative 
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fhould  he  and  afford  to  us  all  that  it  is  capable  of  bein^ 
and  affording  to  us,  we  mufl  employ  it  properly* 
Are  we  defirous  that  this  better  knowledge  of  God 
ihould  be  to  us  a  fource  of  purer  and  fuperior  hap- 
pinefs,  it  mufl  become  lively  and  efficacious.  Our 
jentiments  and  behaviour  towards  the  deity  mufl  be 
Aiitable  to  the  jufl:  and  honourable  ideas  we  form  of 
bim.  AH  our  thoughts  and  judgments,  all  out 
words  and  works  mufl  evince  the  reverence,  ihe  love, 
the  attachment,  the  duty,  the  truft,  the  fubmiffiou 
and  devotion,  which  we  owe  him  as  the  firfl,  the 
beft,  the  mofl  perfeft  of  all  beings.  Otherwife 
we  fhculd  live  in  open  contradiSion  to  ourfelves, 
fhould  confefs  with  our  underflandings  the  truth, 
^nd  be  governed  by  error  in  our  fentiments  and 

V 

conduft.  Have  we  therefore  recently  endeavoured 
to  form  jufl  and  hoijourable  ideas  of  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God ;  have  we  at  leafl  perceived  their 
infinite  ^^ight  above  our  thoughts  and  w^ys:  \ve 
ihould  now  alfo  think,  judge  and  behave  as  thefc 
perceptions  ^nd  this  cpnvi^ion  demand.  And  thefe 
views  I  heartijy  wifh  by  my  prefent  difcourfe  to 
promote*  Let  us  theijefore  more  particularly  con-r 
fider,  niy  pious  he^irers,  what  influence  the  height 
of  the  divine  thoughts  a|id  ways  and  their  diflference 
from  our  thoughts  and  ways  fliould  have  on  the 
judgments  and  the  behaviour  of  mankind. 

It  fhould  humble  the  proud,  correfl:  the  cayiller, 
pacify  and  encourage  the  timid  and  fainthearted, 
ihame  ^nd  fj^tisfy  the  difcontented,  confole  the  un- 

happy. 
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liappy,  rejoice  the  good,  and  dlfcover  to  us  all,  who 
defire  and  exped  a  blefled  immortality,  the  faireft 
profpeds  in  futurity*  Oh  may  it  do  fo  in  regard  to 
us,  my  dear  friends !  What  miflakes  will  it  enable 
us  to  avoid  !  What  uneafinelTes  and  impertinences 
will  it  {ave  us !  How  nmch  more  contented  and 
joyous  (hall  we  live ! 

The  truth,  that  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are 
[  infinitely  higher  than  oiur  thoughts  and  ways,  fliould 
therefore  firft  humble  thee,  o  thou  who  art  proud 
of  what  thou  conceivefl,  pontriveft  and  doft,  and  on 
that  account  exalted  thyfelf  above  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures !  What  is  then  that  which  thou  concdveft^ 
contrived  and  doft,  if  thou  compare  it  with  the 
concq>tions,  the  contrivances,  the  doings  of  the 
Eternal,  the  Infinite  ?  Darknefs  and  obfcurity  are 
thy  cleared,  brighteft  conceptions,  duUnefs  thy  pro* 
foundeft  fagacity,  thy  mod  enlightened  reafon,  igno- 
ranee,  and  error  thy  mod  extenfive  knowledge  and 
fcience,  childifh  proje£bs  thy  mod  prudent  regula- 
tions and  inditutions,  we^knefs  and  impotence  thy 
greated  aSivity,  when  contraded  with  the  thoughts, 
the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the  government,  the 
efficacy  of  the  Omnifcient  and  Onmipotent.  — 
Colled  ever  fo  much  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
and  dill  is ;  fearch  ever  fo  curioufly  and  unremittedly 
after  truth  ;  raife  thy  thoughts  ever  fo  high  above 
vifible  objeds ;  foar  ever  fo  boldly  to  the  remoted  funs 
and  worlds  and  even  to  their  mak^r ;  neva*  will  thy 
J^nowledge  comprife  more  than  an  unfpeakably  little 
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part  of  the  whole ;  never  completely  explore  any 
matter,  any  being ;  never  difcem  one  fingle  truth  in 
its  connexion  with  all  others ;  never  penetrate  only  to 
the  outermoft  forecourt  of  heaven,  never  come  near 
to  the  inaoceffible  light  that  enflirines  the  Invifible, 
And  how  oft  will  that  gleam  of  light  which  thou 
followeft  forfake  thee !  How  oft  will  thy  mind  tire 
in  its  boldeft  flights !  How  oft  will  all  vaniih  before 
thee  and  only  ihroud  thee  in  a  deeper  night!  — • 
And  thy  ways?  How  much  may  they  include? 
How  far  do  they  extend  ?  Where  are  the  fagacious, 
the  vaft  contrivances  that  thou  formed  ?  The  mighty 
works  which  thou  bringeft  to  effefb  ?  What  are 
they  in  comparifon  with  thofe  which  God  defigna 
and  achieves  ?  Be  ever  fo  fagacious,  be  ever  fo 
industrious,  enlarge  thy  fphere  of  adion  ever  fo 
much,  rule  and  govern  whole  nations  and  kingdoms : 
thou  a^eft,  thot^  ruled  and  governed  over  only  a 
fmall  part  of  the  little  fandhill,  which  the  other  fona 
of  earth  inhabit  and  govern  in  common  with  thee ; 
and  crumbling  as  is  the  foundation  on  which 
thou  builded,  fo  infecure  and  frail  are  all  the  fair 
and  dately  druftures  which  thou  contrived  to  ereft 
upon  it.  Thy  ways,  like  thy  life,  are  fcarcely  a 
hand's  breadth  ;  they  may  be  meted  with  a  fpani 
Thy  projeds  are  commonly  the  projefts  of  a  childi 
that  knows  neither  itfelf  nor  the  world,  neither  the 
poflible  nor  the  adu^l,  that  in  its  plans  takes  into 
the  account  neither  obftacles  nor  difficulties,  nor 
xvant  of  abilities,  neither  didance  of  time  nor  place. 

So 
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So  likewife  thou  makeft  preparatives  and  arrange-- 
ments  for  ages  to  come,  and  in  a  few  years  or  days 
both  they  and  thyfelf  are  forgotten.     Thus  thou 
fometimes  fondly  imagined  thy  influence  extends 
through  whole  countries,  over  many  generations, 
thinkeft  to  make  thyfelf  famous  in  the  world,  while 
thy  influence  is  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  and  thou  affordeft  perhaps  fome  tranfient 
fervices  to  a  few  individuals  about  thee.     And  flialt 
thou  be  proud  of  this,  o  man !    Proud  of  a  know- 
ledge, that  is  rather  darknefs  than  light,  proud  <^ 
preparatory  plans  that  betray  more  folly  than  fagacity, 
proud  of  an  a£dvity  which  difcovers  more  weaknefe 
than  ftrength  !    No,  acknowledge  from  experience, 
how  limited,  how  fallacious,  how  weak  and  v^n 
thy  thoughts  and  ways  are,  and  humble  thyfelf 
before  him,  whofe  thoughts  and  ways  comprehend 
and  govern  all  things,  who  has  meafured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven 
with  a  fpan,  and  comprehended  the  duft  of  the 
earth  in  a  meafure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  before  whom  all 
the  iflands  are  but  atoms  and  the  nations  as  drops 
of  the  bucket  or  as  the  fmall  duft  that  adheres  to 
the  balance. 

The  truth,  that  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are 
infinitely  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  ways,  ihould 
fecondly  bring  the  caviller  to  a  fenfe  of  his  vanit]^ 
and  prefumption ;  and  lead  him  back^  from  his 
deviations  to  the  way  of  underitanding.    How  ? 

Thou, 
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Thou,  o  man,  prefume  to  blame  the  works  and  wajrs 
of  the  Infinite  !  Thou  pretend  to  difcover  in  the 
former  and  the  latter  diforders,  incongruities,  coo- 
fu(i(»i,  injuftice  1  Think,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  better,  wifer,  kinder  i  How  ? 
Knowed  and  underftandeft  thou  then  the  thoughts 
of  God  ?  Knoweft  thou  his  works  and  ways  i 
jSaioweft  thou  th&r  inward  frame,  their  entire  defti- 
nation,  their  multifarious  connection,  thar  viewleft 
irad:  of  confequences  and  effeds  ?  How  far  thea 
may  thy  eye  reach  ?  How  much  may  thy  mind  be 
able  to  fcan  ?  Canft  thou  furvey  the  y^orlds  oa 
worlds  that  fyrm  the  univerfe  ?  Canft  thou  look 
foryrzrd  into  ibe  remoteft  periods  of  time  and 
^eternity  ?  Canft  thon  furvey  but  the  hundred- 
thoufandth  part  of  what  conftitutes  thy  earth  and 
paflfes  on  it  ?  Canft  thou  grafp  in  thy  mind  the  &tes 
and  fortjones  of  but  one  perfon,  of  one  fingie  crea« 
lure  in  their  complex  range^  accoxtiing  to  their 
feyeral  reafons  and  views,  their  caufes  and  effeds  ? 
Why  blameft  thou  then  objeds  which  thou  knoweft 
not,  underftandeft  not,  which  are  quite  beyond  thy 
fphere,  or  whereof  thou  difcemeft  only  the  minuteft 
part  in  a  £iint  dawning  light  ?  How  canft  thou  deem 
anything  unfitting  or  improper,  when  thou  knoweft 
not  for  what  purpofe  it  is  defign-d,  and  what  views  it 
is  to  attain  or  to  promote  ?  How  canft  thou  affirm  any 
thing  to  be  ultimately  bad,  when  thou  knoweft  not 
all  its  future  confequences  ?  How  canft  thou  dete£b 
diforder  and  confufton  where  the  laws  of  order  are 

concealed. 
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jcpneealed,  where  thou  perceived  only  fraall  detached 
fragments  of  a  yaft  edifice  ?  How  canft  thou  rightly 
judge  of  the  parts,  when  thou  knowefl  not  the  whole 
XQ  which  tjiey  belqng  ?     How  canft  thpu  pronounce 
the  prefent  to  be  defeftiye,  fince  the  paft  wbereoq, 
it  is  founded,  and  the  future  of  which  it  cont^ns  the 
feed,  are  equally  unknown  to  thee  ?     Is  thy  cenfure 
npre  reafonable,  is  it  lefs  prepofterous,  than  that  of 
the  mole,  who  frqm  l^s  dark  cell  fbould  complaia 
qf  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  prefcribe  laws  to  the 
creator  of  it  ?     Is  thy  cenfure  more  warrantable,  is 
it  lefs  foolifh  and  abfurd  than  that  of  the  infed, 
which  crawling  on  the  dufty  threihold  of  a  grand 
portico  belonging  to  fome  vaft  magnificent  temple, 
fhould  from  that  fituation  imagine  he  had  difcovered. 
faults  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  whole,  a  want 
of  fymmetry  and  beauty  ?     No,   ceafe  to  cenfure 
^jrhat  is  fo  far  above  thy  apprebenfion,  and  which 
thou  ca^fl:  nev^r  cenfure  without  betraying  the  utmod 
weaknefs  and  folly.     No,  if  thou  juftly  refrained 
from  cenfuring  tji^  plans,  the  arrangements,  the 
^£tions  of  a  fage  politician  or  a  potentate  of  the 
earth,  yhofe  reafons  and  views  are  hidden  from  thee, 
and  whofe   underftanding  and  condud  thou  haft 
Qtherwife  every  caufe  to  revere  and  admire,  oh  much  • 
lefs  prefuipe  to  cenfure  the  thoughts  and  ways  of 
God,  to  whiqh  all  the  wifdom  and  power  of  man  is 
but  folly  and  ^eaknefs,  and   whofe   confummate 
perfection  all  his  works  and  ways  fo  plainly  attelL 
Adore  his   pcrfe^ion,   his  wifdom,  and  benignity 

wherever 
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wherever  thou  defcrieft  any  footfteps  of  them,  and 
doubt  not  that  alfo  where  thou  art  unable  to  difcem 
them,  they  would  be  as  apparent  and  adorable  to 
thy  eyes  and  to  thy  mind,  if  thou  wert  able  with 
them  to  fearch  deeper  and  to  comprehend  more. 

The  truth,  that  God^s  thoughts  and  ways  are 
infinitely  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  ways,  ihould 
thirdly  foothe  and  fortify  the  timid  and  difheartened. 
It  is  true,  the  events  of  the  world,  the  contingences  of 
mankind  and  of  nations  muft  often  appear  to  us 
very  extraordinary  and  furprifing.  We  everywhere, 
it   is    true,   fee  knots  and  intricacies  the  folution 
whereof  mocks  all  human  ingenuity.  What  changes, 
what  viciffitudes,  what  revolutions  take  place  around 
us !     How  contradidory  the  defigns,  the  affe£Hons, 
the  purfuits  of  mortals  !     How  their  fchemes  and 
enterprifes  are  perpetually  eroding  and  defeating  one 
another,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  ufeful  no 
I^  than  the  pernicious  !     Seems  it  not  as  if  light 
and   darknefs,  truth  and  error,   virtue  and  vice, 
liberty  and  thraldom,  happinefs  smd  mifery  were 
engaged  in  never  ceafing  warfare,  and  fometimes 
the  one  got  uppermoft,  and  fometimes  the  other  ? 
Does  not  all  appear  to  go  fometimes  forwards,  fome* 
■  times  backwards,   now  advancing   nearer  to   per- 
feftion,  now  receding  from  it  ?     Who  can  remain 
tranquil  at  the  fight  of  fuch  confufion  ?     Who  is 
not  often  obliged  to  apprehend  the  worft  for  himfetf 
and  others  ?    Such  is  the  language  of  the  timid,  of 
the  difheartened.     And  to  adopt  it  thou  wouldft  be 
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juftly  warranted,  o  man,  were  it  chance  that  governed 
the  events  of  the  world,  thy  deftinies  and  thofe  of 
thy  brethren.  Thou  wouldft  have  juft  reafon  for 
thefe  apprehenfions,  thou  wouldft  be  abfolutely 
forced  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  if  it  were  thy  bufinefs 
to  untie  thcfe  knots,  to  reconcile  thofe  contradidions, 
to  end  that  ftrife,  and  from  what  feems  to  thee  a 
dreary  chaos  to  produce  order  and  light.  But  iie 
who  fhould  and  will  do  it,  is  of  infinite  underfland* 
ing  and  pofTefTes  unlimited  power,  whofe  thoughts 
and  ways  are  as  far  fuperior  to  thine,  as  the  heaven 
is  diflant.  from  the  earth«  Indeed  his  purpofes  are 
not  thine,  and  the  means  which  he  employs  to  their 
accomplifbment,  are  not  thofe  which  thou  wouldft 
have  chofen.  But  his  purpofes  and  his  prearrange- 
ments  are  not  like  thine  confined  to  that  fpan  of 
fpace  which  thou  furveycfl,  to  that  moment  of  time 
in  which  thou  livefl.  They  take  in  the  whole  of 
time  and  fpace,  they  extend  to  the  poflible  as  well 
as  to  the  aidual,  they  comprife  the  evil  no  lefs  than 
the  good.  And  fince  he  embraces  all  with  his  un« 
derflanding  and  his  power,  how  canft  thou  be  afraid^ 
that  anything  could  be  and  happen  that  were  able 
to  defeat  his  purpofi^  or  ufurp  from  him  his  all- 
controuling  fway  ?  No,  he  grafps  in  his  almighty 
band  the  whole  chain  of  caufes  and  effefls,  and  his 
all-feeing  eye  beholds  the  exaclefl  order,  the  com- 
pletefl  harmony,  fuitable  alterations,  adequate  efforts,, 
and  never-ccafing  progrefs  to  perfedion,  where  thou 
perceiveft  nought  but  diforder  and  confufion.  .  Tor* 
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tnent  not  thyfelf  therefore,  be  not  difpirited,  fhdula 
the  intricacy  of  human  events  appear  to  thee  ever 
fo  extraordinary  and  unaccQuntable.  He  who  , 
regulates  and  guides  them  all,  will  alfo  be  able  to 
unravel  them  all  and  to  difentangle  thofe  knots,  as 
h  moft  agreeable  to  his  defigns,  hi  purfuance  of  the 
laws  of  fovcreign  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  As  he  has 
placed  the  find  for  the  bound  to  the  fea,  which  it 
cannot  pafs,  fo  has  he  the  hearts  of  kings,  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  he  tumeth  them,  as 
Ae  rivers  of  water,  whitherfoever  he  wilL  As  he 
forms  the  light  and  creates  darknefs,  fo  he  makes 
peace  and  creates  evil ;  and  though  the  proje&s  and 
works  of  men  (hall  pafs  away,  yet  his  kingdom  is 
an  everlafting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  endures 
throughout  all  generations. 

The  truth,  that  God's  thoughts  and  wdys  are 
infinitely  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  ways,  fliould 
fourthly  put  the  diffatisfied  man  to  fliame  and  teacfh 
him  contentment*  And  in  faft,  how  unjuft,  hoW 
foolifh  is  thy  diffatisfaftion^  o  man,  and  how  muft 
it  fill  thee  with  fhame,  immediately  on  conceiving 
that  thou  and  all  that  is  without  thee,  are  under  the 
infpe&ion  and  government  of  the  Infinite !  Knoweft 
thou  then,  as  well  as^  the  Omnifdent,  what  is  good 
and  falutary  for  thee  and  others,  what  fituation, 
what  connedion  is  fitted  for  thee,  what  thou  art 
defigned  to  be  and  to  undertake  and  to  achieve  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  ?  Are  then  thy  deflinies  all  run 
Q\jX  ?    Hail  thou  abready  gone  through  the  feveral 
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ftages  of  thy  exiftence  ?    Art  thou  already  all  that 
thou  art  mtended  to  be  and  to  become  ?    Does  nof 
one  condition  fpring  out  of  another,  one  event  arife 
from  another  ?    Can  the  child  be  immediately  a 
man,  the  novice  be  already  an  adept,  the  fcholar 
have  direfily  completed  his  ftadies  ?  —  or,  fhould 
the  daty,  whofe  thoughts  and  ways  include  all  things 
in  thdr  capacious  range,  care  folely  for  thee  and 
not  likewife  for  the  whole  of  his  innumerable  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  not  confult  the  genendi 
welfare  of  his  immenfe  domain  ?     Shall  he  govern 
himfelf  folely  by  thy  wfhes,  and  not  liften  to  the 
prayers  and  fighs  of  his  other  creatures  ?    Shall  he, 
to  favour  thy  defigns  frequently  illegitimate,  fre- 
quently childiih,    frequently   injurious    to   thyfelf, 
difturb  the  wife  order  of  things,  and  abandon  his 
infinite  purpofes  ?     Shall  he,  who  fees  through  all 
eternity,  and  furveys  all  the  poffible  confequences  of 
whatever  is  and  happens,  fliall  he,  like  thyfelf,  look 
only  at  the  prefent  and  to  that  confine  his  care  I    Is 
then  the  prefent  thy  all  ?    Is  no  hereafter  expedted 
by  thee  ?     Doft  thou  not  wifli  to  be  happy  in  that 
hereafter  ?     And  doft  thou  know  as  well  as  the 
Omnifcient,  how  the  prefent  fhould  be  conftituted,  in 
order  to  qualify  thee  for  partaking  in  that  future 
happinefs  ?    May  not  thy  prefent  abafement  be  the 
foundation  to  thy  future  aggrandifement  ?   May  not 
the  moft  adverfe  as  well  as  the  moft  wifhed  for  events 
lead  thee  fooner  or  later  to  perfeftion  and  to  felicity  ? 
M^iyft  thou  not  now  require  the  fevereft  difcipline, 

if 
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if  thou  art  to  reach  thy  glorious  deftination  hereaf- 
ter? No,  be  not  diffatisfied  with  thy  condition, 
murmur  not  at  thy  deftinies,  as  the  former  is  not 
yet  fixt  forever  and  the  latter  are  not  yet  fpun  out^ 
Thy  prefent  fituation  is  determined  by  him,  who 
even  now  fees  in  it  the  preparatives  and  the  grounds 
for  every  future  fituation,  into  which  thou  Ihalt  be 
tranflated;  thy  fates  are  regulated  and  guided  by 
him  who  beholds  their  entire  coincidence,  tenderly 
provides  for  every  future  fcene  of  thy  exiftence, 
and  is  perpetually  leading  thee  and  all  things  ^Ife 
with  unerring  wifdom  by  nearer  approaches  to  coxa- 
pletion* 

The  truth,  that  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are 
infinitely  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  ways,  fhould 
fifthly  confole  and  pacify  the  unhappy.  Are  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  theEtemal>  the  Infinite,  of  uni- 
verfal  extent ;  'do  they  reach  to  the  bad  as  well  as  to 
the  good,  to  the  forrows  as  well  as  to  the  joys  of  all 
things  living  :  then  may  we  juftly  afk ;  (hall  there 
be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it? 
Shall  there  be  a  misfortune  that  is  not  dependent 
on  him  and  conduced  by  him  ?  And  (hall  there 
be  an  evil  fubfervient  to  him,  uhofe  mind  furveys 
all  whether  in  time  or  in  fpace,  that  can  be  abfo- 
lute  evil,  or  that  can  always  remain  evil?  Shall 
there  be  an  evil,  which  in  his  hands,  under  his 
guidance  and  controul  will  not  be  the  means  and 
iburce  of  bleffing  ?  No,  let  not  the  misfortune 
by  which  thou  art  now  opprefled,  overwhehn  thy 
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Ibul)  my  chriftian  brother ;  thiak  not  that  thou  art 
therefore  ferfaken  of  God,  or  that  he  loves  ^hee 
le&  and  cares  lefs  for  thee,  than  for  thy  profpax>iM 
neighbour  whom  perhaps  thou  envieft.  Think  not 
that  misfortune  muft  always  be  attended  by  misfor-^ 
tune,  that  from  fiHTow  always  freih  forrows  muft 
atife,  Ko,  the  misfortune  that  be&ls  thee  ia  not 
mtfchance,  is  not  punifhment,  not  the  hart»nger  oS 
ftill  greater  misfortune ;  it  is  the  difpenfatioBr  of  the 
Allwife  and  AJlgradous,  who  governs  all  thin^ 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  It  appertains  to  the 
feries  of  cauJies  and  effeds,  which  he  has  fele&ed  a^ 
the  beft  and  eftabliflied  for  the  produ£lion  of  db^ 
greateft  poffible  hapjunels.  Profpeiity  and  adv/^ty 
arc  never  wholly  that  which  they  zj^peor  to  bfs^ 
the  eyes  of  (hortiighted  man,  and  thou  thyfelf  W3]l( 
fponer  or  later  learn  to  judge  quke  otherwife  copH 
ctrning  them.  What  thou  no^  oal^ft  misfprtuatf^ 
thpu  wilt  hereafter,  i£  thou  bear  it  patiently,  aA4 
wifdy  [»x>£iit  by  it,  confefe  ta  be  a  benefit,  a  blefli«^ 
\Aad  he,  the  QmnMcient,  who  knows  the  po^Sble  a? 
well  as  the  aftwU  the  future  a$  well  as  the  pref^t, 
1^  fees  even  bow,  from  what  follies  and  fins,  froni 
what  far  greater  evils,  this  misfortune  w$  preferve 
Uiee,  m  wh9t  virtues  k  will  e^iercife  thee,  to  M^hat 
perfe£ti(Hi  lead  thee,  what  influence  it  is  calculate 
to  have  on  thy  future  fortunes  and  on  the  condu^ 
and  the  fortunes  of  fo  many  of  thy  fellow  creatures^ 
He  fees  even  now  from  how  many  other  fonrows 
tJuB  forrow  will  fave  thee,  how  many  joyy  k  wiU  ia 
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other  refpefts  prepare  for  thee,  what  rewards  aiffdT 
privileges  iff  ^  better  world  it  will  qualify  thee  for* 
No,  under  the  adnliniflrktion  and  controul  of  a  deity^ 
whofe  thoughts  and  ways  extend  through  all  extent^ 
no  unmerited  inisfortune  can  hurt  thee.  Thou  mayft 
perhaps  be  defpoiled  bf  thy  property,  berieaved  cS 
thy  friends,  dive(led«*of  external  diftinftions,  fufFer 
pain,  experience  a  variety  of  difappointments :  but 
thy  deftination,  thy  fupierior  perfedlion  and  happi- 
nels,  thoif  canft  never  fail  of  but  through  thy  owa 
tniidehieafiour.  And  to  that  dedination,  to  that 
perfedion  and  happinefs  every  way  leads  which  God 
calls  *thee  to  go,  the  way  of  forrow  as  well  as  that' 
bf  joy,  a  path  befet  with  thorns  and  briars  as  welt 
is  another  that  is  flrewn  with  flowers;  and  if  the 
AHwife  dire£ts  thee  to  walk  the  former  and  not  the 
htter^  he.doe^  it  becaufe  he  knows,  that  by  the  one- 
thou  canft  s^d-  wilt  more  'fecurely  and  fpeedily  ad- 
ir^Ykre  tb^ddrdd  the  glorious  prize  than  by  the  othen 
Tlferefoirg  b^  ftedfaft  bi  adverfity,  be  refigned  m 
afflidicm^;  and  accept  t^ie  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
with  calm  fubmiffion  from  the  hand  of  him^  who 
produces  light  out  of  dirknefs  and  does  aH  things 
well  at  laft. 

The  truth,  that  God^s  thoughts  and  ways  ai^ 
infinitely  higher  than  our  thoughts  and  ways,  fhould 
fijtthly  cheer  the  gdod  man's  heart,  and  teach  him 
Conftantly  and  joyfully  to  trufl  in  God  in  all  the 
methods  of  his  providence;  And  what  can  indeed 
more  elevate  his  mind  and  more  refrefb  his  heart, 
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^hat  can  diffufe  more  light  upon  the  natural  and 
moral  order,  and  make  him  more  bold  and  intrepid 
amidft  the  intricacies  and  viciflitudes  of  things  than 
this  truth  ?  I  know,  (this  is  the  channel  in  which 
his  meditations  run)  I  know,  I  revere  a  God,  a 
fovereign  potentate  and  ruler  of  the  world,  infinite 
in  intelled  involving  all  in  his  divine  conceptions,  of 
boundlefs  power  directing  and  over-ruling  all,  and 
who  is  eflfential  wifdom  and  benignity.  From  him 
no  creature  is  concealed,  by  him  nothing  is  difre- 
garded,  the  part  no  more  than  the  whole,  the  fmall 
no  more  than  the  great.  The  reptile  that  crawls 
on  the  ground,  and  the  ground  that  bears  him ; 
the  fun  that  illumes  and  cheers  whole  worlds,  and 
the  infe£l  that  flutters  in  its  beams  ;  the  mod  depref- 
fed  of  mankind  and  the  mod  exalted  of  angelic 
natures  are  equally  prefent  to  him,  alike  important 
in  conjunftion  with  the  whole.  Not  a  movement 
of  the  dud,  not  an  idea  of  any  thinking  being,  not 
any  the  lead  alteration  in  the  material  and  in  the 
fpiritual  world  is  excluded  from  his  providential 
care.  He  overrules  and  guides  the  fates  of  men, 
of  nations,  of  worlds.  And  if  in  his  infinite  in- 
telleft  he  encircles  all  and  governs  all,  he  beholds, 
he  knows  even  me,  he  condufls  even  all  my  dedinies ; 
I  need  not  therefore  be  under  any  apprehenfion 
of  being  excluded  from  his  love,  from  his  infpec- 
tion  and  providence,  and  therefore  the  fentiment  of 
my  weaknefs  and  unworthinefe  perplexes  me  no 
more.    No,  little,  mean  though  I  may  be,  I  am 
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however  quickened  by  his  breath,  I  belong  hdwevef 
to  the  empire  of  God,  I  am  however  his  creature^ 
his  fubjedl,  his  ofiFspring.  No,  without  the  will  ojf 
my  father  in  heaven  not  a  fparrow,  not  a  hair 
of  my  head  can  fall  to  the  ground*  Every  circum« 
ftance  of  my  life,  however  infignificant  in  appear* 
ance,  every  event  that  befals  me,  every  alteration 
that  happens  to  me  is  ordained  by  him  ;  and  all  that 
he  ordains  and  does  is  right  and  fit,  all  has  perfedion 
and  happinefs  in  view,  all  mud  and  will  promote 
the  beft  interefls  of  his  children.  Even  now  the 
whole  train,  the  entire  confiftence  of  my  deilinies 
lies  unfolded  before  his  all-feeing  eye,  and  is  the 
immutable  decree  of  fovereign  wifdom  and  benign 
nity.  Even  now  he  is  providing  for  my  welfare 
through  all  futurity  both  of  time  and  eternity.  And 
on  fuch  a  God  fhall  I  ever  think  without  reverencCf 
without  love,  without  inward  delight  ?  And  m  fuch 
a  God  fhall  I  not  trufl  with  my  whole  heart  ?  Of 
him  fhall  I  not  hope  pure  good  and  conftantly 
the  beft  ?  To  him  fhall  I  not  calmly  refign  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  world  and  the  direfiion  of  mj 
fates  ?  From  him  fhall  I  not  accept  both  good  and 
III,  profperity  and  adverfity,  life  and  death  as  ^ 
benefit,  as  the  beft  that  can  betide  me  ?  No,  far  be 
from  me  all  anxious  cares,  fmce  God  cares  for  me! 
No,  on  him  I  cafl  all  my  cares,  to  him  I  commit 
my  ways ;  he  will  afliiredly  bring  them  to  a  happy 
iffue.  Let  then  the  courfe  of  things  be  ever  fo 
feeoungly  confufed  and  furprifmg ;  let  the  fortunes 
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of  xnyfelf  and  my  brethren  be  ever  fo  intangled : 
he  who  regulates  that  couife  of  things,  and  guides 
our  defUnies,  can  never  be  defici^it  in  underftanding, 
or  in  power,  or  in  wifdom  and  benignity,  to  regulate 
and  guide  all  as  the  bell  interefts  of  his  empire  and 
thofe  of  his  fubjeds  require. 

And  what  profpe£ts,  what  raviihing  proQ>e£ls  in 
(uturity  are  laftly  by  thefe  truths  opened  to  us,  who 
are  panting  after  immortaUty,  a  blifsful  immortality, 
and  as  chriftians  piay  in  the  full  affurance  of  hope 
^ped  it !  StiU  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  are 
veiled  in  impenetrable  darknefs  from  us ;  and  never 
ihall  we  be  able  entirely  to  explore  them,  never  to 
fearch  out  the  Unfearchable.  But  this  we  earneftly 
|>eHeve,  this  we  afluredly  hope,  that  hereafter  we 
ihall  be  illumined  by  a  brighter  day,  that  our 
fphere  of  fight,  our  fphere  of  knowledge,  our  fphere 
pf  action  will  be  much  enlarged,  that  many  of  the 
divme  thoughts  and  ways  will  gradually  be  unfolded 
to  our  view,  that  we  fliall  apprehend  more  objeds 
jn  time  and  fpace,  and  perceive  thofe  objects  with 
far  greater  certainty  and  precifion,  than  in  this  our 
infant  ftate  is  poiCble.  One  ftage  of  our  exigence 
is  then  travelled  through,  one  fcene  of  pur  life  is 
finiihed,  one  rotation  of  vifible  objefls  is  changed 
for  another,  and  the  ftate  of  difcipline  and  trial  for 
the  ftate  of  retribution  and  fruition.  And  what  a 
grand,  important,  comprehenfive  whole  to  us  is  this ! 
When  hereafter  it  evolves  before  our  ftrengthened 
CTes  J  when  our  aOions  with  their  confequences  and 
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our  deftinies  in  their  coherence  are  difplayed  to  ouf 
view ;  when  we  fee  more  of  the  ways  which  God 
has  taken  with  the  human  race  in  general  and  with 
us  and  ours  in  particular,  the  ends  to  which  he 
appointed  each,  and  the  methods  whereby  he  led 
them  to  their  appointment ;  when  we  more  clearly 
perceive  his  difpofing  power  over  all,  his  influence 
on  all,  his  wifdom  and  benignity  in  all,  and  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  combination  of  things,  into  the  con- 
.  jundion  of  the  prefent  with  the  future  :  what  ama- 
zing refults  will  it  yield  us!  What  fources  of 
latisfaQion  and  joy  will  it  difclofe  to  us!  How 
quickly  then  will  eVery  complaint  be  mute,  every 
tear  of  pain  be  wiped  away,  every  doubt  difappear ! 
How  entirely  diflferent  will  that  appear  to  us  which 
we  now  term  diforder,  difappointment,  misfortune, 
evil,  mifery !  With  what  inward  convidtion,  with 
what  blifsful  emotions  fhall  we  then  revere  as  blame* 
lefs,  as  juft  and  expedient  all  the  thoughts  and 
ways,  the  decrees  and  difpenfations  of  the  Higheft  ! 
And  when  we  Ihall  for  the  firft  time  be  vouchfafed 
a  clearer  infight  into  fome  of  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  God,  that  relate  to  our  terreftrial  abode,  to 
oar  firft,  ihort  life  on  earth,  what  will  not  that  allow 
us  to  hope  for  through  all  the  future  periods  of 
eternity,  us,  who  are  framed  by  the  author  of  our 
nature  for  a  fuperior  exiftence,  for  a  more  exalted 
rank  on  the  fcale  of  being,  for  ever  progreflive  per- 
fection, and  the  perception  of  more  pure  and  refined 
pleafpre^!    '\Yhen,  after  how  many  ser^s  of  the 
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i^Torld,  after  how  many  diftant  revolutions  of  thmgs 
ihall  we  drain  thefe  inexhaufUble  fources  of  know- 
ledge and  felicity;  when  entirely  comprehend  but 
the  leaft  portion  of  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the 
Infinite  ?  And  when  will  our  refearches  into  the 
abyflfes  of  the  deity  and  the  boundlefs  expanfe  of 
his  empire,  when  will  our  keen  purfuit  of  clearer 
light,  of  fuperior  perceptions,  of  greater  aftivity, 
when  will  they  ceafe  to  employ  our  mind  in  the 
xnofl  honourable  and  worthy  manner,  and  pervade 
it  with  joy  and  blifs,  to  us  unfpeakable,  and  which 
jio  human  heart  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  con« 
ceive  ? 
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^^  OD,  Soveragn  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  Father  of 
^^  fpirits,  of  mankind,  of  all  that  is  and  lives  and 
thinks,  that  we  likewife  are  thy  creatures,  thy  fub- 
je£ts,  thy  children ;  that  we  b*kewife  are  placed 
under  thy  infpe£Uon  and  providence,  and  are  ruled 
and  governed  by  thee :  we  here  publicly  together 
rejoice  before  thee ;  that  thou,  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent,  reigneft ;  for  thy  fceptre  is  a  fceptre  of 
righteoufnefs  and  clemency,  thy  government  is  the 
pure  emanation  of  wifdom  and  benignity.  Oh 
happy  we,  that  we  are  not  the  olSfspring  of  chance^ 
that  we  are  not  abandonee^  to  ourfelves,  that  we  are 
not  the  maflers  of  our  own  deflinies  !  Well  for 
us,  that  thou  haft  fet  bounds  to  our  liberty  and  our 
faculties,  prefcribed  us  rules  of  condud,  held  out 
to  us  a  fixt  and  glorious  prize,  and  fhewn  us  thyfelf 
the  way  that  leads  diredly  to  it  !  How  boldly 
may  the  creatare  truit  to  his  creator,  the  child  to 
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Ks  parent,  the  wifeft,  the  tendered  parent !  How 
talmly  to  him  refign  himfelf  and  his  for  ones  and 
cxpeft  from  him  the  eftablilhment  of  them !  How 
undauntedly  walk  the  way  marked  out  and  appointad 
to  him  by  fovereign  wifdom  and  benignity !  Ok 
might  we  but  always  more  t:learly  perceive,  always 
more  inwardly Yeel  the  relations  and  connexions 
in  which  we  ftand  to  thee,  our  creator  and  father, 
always  more  and  more  rejoice  in  them,  and  always 
learn  more  firmly  to  believe  that  thy  ordinances  and 
inftitutions  are  incapable  of  melioration,  that  thy  laws 
are  juft  and  hdy,  thy  difpenfations  and  decrees 
fupremely  wife  and  kind,  and  that  the  final  aim  of 
thy  adminiflration  is  and  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
progreffively  greater  perfedUon  and  happinefs  of  us 
and  all  thy  creatures.  Do  thou  ftrengthen  us  thy- 
felf  in  this  conlblatory  faith,  o  Father  of  mercies, 
and  let  us  continually  more  fiilly  experience  its  force 
and  eflScacy.  Yes,  to  fubmit  entirely  to  thy  will, 
and  to  acquiefce  in  thy  determinations,  willingly 
and  gladly  to  obey  thy  laws,  to  accept  both  good 
and  ill  with  gratitude  from  thy  hand,  to  honour 
tthee  with  implicit  confidence,  and  to  exped  con« 
ftantly  of  thee  what  -is  bed :  be  this  our  fervent 
purfuit  as  the  fource  from  whence  all  our  fatisfa6tions 
and  comforts  muft  flow !  Blefs  then  to  that  end 
the  dodrines  of  religion  that  are  now  to  enqdoj 
our  refledion.  Let  us  fee  them  in  foch  a  perfpu 
cuous  point  of  view,  be  fo  thoroughly  fenfible  of 
their  truth,  dxat  they  may  be  a  leading  principle  of 

our 
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our  fentiments  and  behaviour.  ProfefGng  ourfelves 
the  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift  thy  fon,  may  we  find 
by  a  conduft  ftriftly  conformable  to  fo  divine  a 
religion  as  his,  that  favour  in  thy  fight  which  thou 
haft  exprefsly  promifed  us  by  him ;  through  whom 
we  offer  up  to  thee  our  fupreme  praifes  and  ever- 
lafting  homage :  Our  father,  &c. 


•• 
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And  were  beyond  meafure  aftonifhed ;  faying :  he  hath  done 
all  things  well  :  he  makcth  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the 
dumb  to  fpeak. 


\\7  E  have  often  obferved  to  you,  my  pious  hearers, 
that  the  dodrines  of  religion  can  only  fo  far  afl: 
upon  ujs,  improve  and  confole  us,  as  they  are  prefent  to 
our  mind  and  intimately  blended  with  all  the  reft  of 
our  ideas  and  fcnfations.  As  long  as  they  are  foreign 
from  our  thoughts ;  as  long  as  we  but  faintly  recolleft 
them  or  muft  call  them  up  with  effort;  as  long  as  they 
do  not  fpontaneoufly  prefent  themfelves  in  all  thw 
ludre  as  indubitable  truths  ;  as  long  as  we  are  not 
in  the  praftice  of  applying  them  to  every  particular 
objeft  and  occurrence :  fo  long  will  they,  like  a  dead 
gm^i  of  feed  iij  the  field,  lie  cold  and  barren  in  our 
hearts ;  we  fliall,  amidft  all  the  riches  that  we  poffefs, 
be  poor  and  defolate,  amidft  all  our  refrefhments 
weak  and  impotent.    Thus  it  is  with  the  important 

religious 
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religious  doSrine,  which  the  words  of  our  text 
furnifli  us  with  an  opportunity  to  confider.  If  the 
jews,  at  fight  of  the  wonders  which  Jefus  performed 
before  their  eyes,  had  juft  caufe  to  exclaim :  he  hath 
done  all  things  well :  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  dumb  to  fpeak ;  we  have  the  mbft 
cogent  reafons  at  all  that  God  ordains,'  commands, 
decrees,  permits,  achieves,  to  cry  out :  he  has  done 
and  does  all  things  well,  he  difpofes  all  things  to  the 
bed  ends,  all  his  ways  are  full  of  wifdom  and 
benignity.  This  is  one  of  the  leading,  moft  momen- 
tous principles  of  all  wifdom  and  all  religion,  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  human  virtue  and  happinefs ;  a 
principle  effentially  inherent  in  chriflianity,  and 
which  fhould  everywhere  accompany  the  chriftian, 
be  always  prefent  to  his  thoughts,  the  foul  and  guide 
of  all  his  judgments,  difpofitions,  aflions,  hopes 
and  views.  Indeed  moft  chriftians  have  it  frequently 
in  their  mouths  ;  talk  much  of  tliis  grand,  compre- 
henfive  principle,  fo  foothing  to  the  heart  and 
mind :  with  but  few  however  does  it  efFeft  that 
which  it  might  and  fhould  effeft,  fince  but  few  have 
made  themfelves  thoroughly  acquainted  and  familiar 
with  it.  Do  we  wifh  for  this  happy  attainment ;  are 
we  defirous  of  experiencing  it  in  all  its  force  and 
felicity:  we  muft  blend  it  with  our  whole  fyflem  of 
thought  and  perception,  we  muft  learn  to  apply  it 
to  every  particular  inftance  that  can  poffibly  occur: 
to  fupply  you  with  fome  diredion  on  this  head,  my 
pious  hearers,  is  the  defign  of  my  prefent  difcburfe, 

7  Let 
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I^  US  therefore  proceed  to  apply  the  principle  ; 
God  has  done  and  does  all  things  well,  to  all  his 
arrangements,  inititutions,  commands,  difpenfations^ 
;md  dealings  with  mankind.  Let  us  fee  how  true, 
Jiow  fertile  in  ferious  confequences,  how  comfortable 
aod  foothing  it  is  in  thefe  feveral  refpe£ts  and  con^ 
nedions^ 

God  has  done  all  things  well,  is  applicable  in  the 
firft  place  to  the  arrangements  and  inftitutions  which 
God  has  eftabliihed  in  nature,  to  the  laws  which  he 
lias  prefcribed  to  the  innumerable  hoft  of  his  inani- 
mate and  animate  creatures.  As  furely  as  his  infinite 
intelligence  comprehends  and  furveys  alt  things,  and 
his  boundlefs  power  operates  in  all  and  through  all : 
fo  furely  are  likewife  the  feveral  parts  of  that  whole 
adjufted,  conneded,  inferted  together,  and  depen* 
dent  on  each  other  in  fuch  manner  as  is  neceffary 
jmd  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and  to  the  greateft 
poflible  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  immenfe  uni« 
verfe.     He   has  given  to  every  o^ie  of  the  num« 
l>erlefs  orbs  that  befpangle  the  vault  of  heaveni^ 
to  every  *fun,  to  every  planet,  the  magnitude,  the 
gravity,  the  form,  the  force,  ailigned  it  the  place,^ 
prefcribed  it  the  motion  or  the  courfe,  and  placed  it 
in  the  combination  with  the  reft,  in  which  and  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  and  fubfift  and  a£t,  and  attain 
the  wife,  beneficent  ends  of  its  creator  and  ruler. 
All  is  one   immenfe,  clofe  compaded  whole,  the 
(everal    parts  whereof  in  various  ways  infinuaje 
together,  conf^e  each  other,  advance,  retard,  impel, 

uphold^ 
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Uphold,  produce,  enliven  one  another:    a  whole^ 
where  no  power  extrudes  another,  no  part  militates 
with  another,  no  aim  defeats  another,  no  caufe  id 
difproportion^te  to  its  effed,  no  effed  without  caufe  ; 
where  is  neither  want  nor  fuperfluity,  nor  chafm ; 
where   nothing    is  indeterminate,  nothing   cafual, 
nothing  detached  and  feparate  from  the  reft ;  where 
abfolute,  exqtiifite  connexion  and.  order  and  har- 
mony exift.     So  alfo  the  diredion  and  the  relative 
pofitions  of  our  earth  towards  the  fun,  its  motions 
on  its  own  axis  and  its  courfe  round  that  inexhauftible 
ocean  of  light,  its  conne£tion   with  its  nodumal 
<;ompanion,   the  moon,  its  outward  figure  and  its 
inward  frame,  the  feveral  greater  and  fmaller  changes 
and  revolutions  which  it  has  already  undergone  and 
is  ftill  undergoing,   all  its  peculiar  energies   and 
effe£ls,  are  in  fuch  manner  conftituted,  balanced, 
eftabliihed,  as  is  fuited  to  the  place  it  fills  in  our 
folar  fyftem  and  with  it  in  the  univerfe,  and  is  beft 
calculated  to  promote  the  life  and  happinefs  of  its 
inhabitants.     So  alfo  fire  and  sur  and  water  and 
earth,  the  feveral  elements  and  energies,  move  and 
zGt  on  this  our  earth ;  fo  the  plants,  the  animals, 
mankind,  propagate  and  multiply  and  nouriih  and 
fuftaun  themfelves,  grow  and  come  to  maturity, 
ipring  up  and  pa&  away,  live  and  die  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  whole  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  conne^on  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  greateft  poflible  per- 
iedion.    So  alfo  is  everjn^here  fo  much  motion  and 

fo 
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fo  much  reft,  fo  much  and  fuch  variety  of  life  arid 
fo  much  enjoyment  of  life ;  everywhere  fo  muchr 
capacity  and  predifpoficion,  fo  many  means  and  mo- 
tives to  joy  and  happinefs,  and  fo  much  adual 
enjoyment  of  it,  fo  much  good  and  fo  much  ill,  fo 
much  light  and  fo  much  darknefs,  as  can  be  and 
fubfift:  upon  fuch  a  globe  as  ours,  and  among  crea- 
tures dwelling  upon  this  globe,  at  the  fame  time  and 
in  connection  with  the  whole.  And  thus  has  God 
in  regard  to  the  arrangements  and  difpofitions  in 
nature  done  all  things  well ;  all  conduces  to  promote 
the  greateft  poffible  perfedion  and  happinefs.  And 
this  principle  (hould  guide  our  judgments  and  ani- 
mate our  perceptions,  whenever  thefe  arrangements 
and  difpofals  of  the  deity  prove  in  any  particular  in* 
fiances  repulfive,  inconvenient,  difagreeable  to  us, 
or  feem  injurious  to  ourfelves  and  others,  and  to 
tend  to  deft^uftion.  This  principle  fhould  pacify  us, 
whenever  we  think  we  perceive  confufion,  diforder^ 
incongruity,  a  preponderance  of  ill  exifting  in  nature ; 
whenever  we  experience  the  manifold  yiciffitudes  of 
things  and  the  inconftancy  of  all  that  is  terreftrial ; 
whenever  we  are  alarmed  at  any  unufual,  terrific 
appearances  on  the  furface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and  threatening 
ourfelves  or  others,  or  the  earth  itfelf  with  total 
fubverfion.  God,  fhould  we  then  fay  to  ourfelves, 
God  has  done  all  things  well ;  all  nature  is  his 
workmanfhip,  the  workmanfliip  of  confummate 
wifdom  md  benignity.     He  prepared  the  earth,  by 

him 
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him  It  fubfifts,  by  him  it  performs  its  revolutions 
and  affiimes  its  transformations,  by  him  it  crumbles 
into  a  feeming  chaos,  and  fprings  out  of  that  chaos 
with  renovated  beauty,  as  often  and  as  foon  as  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  of  the  whole  requires  it. 

God  has  done  all  things  well,  holds  fecondly  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  and  provifions  which  he 
has  made  in  the  moral  world  and  for  promoting 
moral  ends.  That  we  come  into  the  world  in  fo 
weak  and  helplefs  a  condition,  continue  fo  long  in  a 
flate  of  total  dependence,  and  are  never  entirely 
independent ;  that  we  are  obliged  to  exert  fo  much 
labour  and  pains  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  Vift ; 
that  we  are  fo  liable  to  err  and  to  miflake,  and  yet 
can  never  err  and  miftake  with  impunity ;  that  the 
paths  of  wifdom,  of  virtue,  of  happinefs  are  befet 
with  fo  many  obftacles  and  ftumbling-blocks ;  that 
we  are  everywhere  encompafled  with  difficulties, 
temptations  and  perils ;  that  we  are  always  learning 
and  yet  never  thoroughly  fatisfy  our  curiofity,  always 
exerdfing  ourfelves  and  yet  never  arrive  at  perfeftion, 
always  panting  and  driving  after  happinefs,  and  yet 
never  obtain  the  complete,  undifturbed  enjoyment 
of  it ;  that  we  employ  our  faculties  fo  frequently 
without  any  apparent  effeft,  fo  often  fail  of  our 
purpofes  and  hardly  ever  completely  attain  them ; 
that  our  bed  concerted  fchemes  fo  often  prove  abor- 
tive, and  we  are  deceived  in  our  faired  expedations ; 
that  every  folly,  every  fin,  every  vice  is  its  own 

punifliment. 
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punifhment,  and  is  attended  with  mor^  or  lefs  wSi^ 
chief  and  mifery ;  that  we  do  not  always  enjoy, 
the  recompenfe  of  virtue^  are  often  obliged  to  nuke 
coflly  facrihces  to  her,  and  muft  fow  and  labour 
only  in  hope :  all  this  is  the  effe&  of  the  inflitutions 
and  arrangements  of  God  in  the  moral  world*  And 
here  Ukewife  God  has  done  all  things  well.  Is  it 
expedient  that  thou,  o  man^  from  a  fenfual,  animal 
creature,  fliouldft  be  formed  and  educated  into  a 
rational,  wife,  good,  happy  intelligent  agent ;  is  it 
expedient  that  thy  faculties  (hould  be  exerted,  drawn 
forth,  exerdfed,  ftrengthened,  perfected ;  b  it  expe* 
dient  that  thou  fhouldlt  a£l,  not  from  blind  infUnft^ 
but  by  juft  perceptions  and  freely 5  is  it  expedient 
for  thee  to  (hun  the  deceitful  paths  of  folly  and  vice^ 
and  purfue  the  career  of  virtue  with  courage  and 
refolution ;  is  it  expedient  for  thee  to  know^  to  fieek^ 
to  enjoy  fubftantial,  lading  happinefs,  and  learn  ta 
look  rather  at  the  unieen  than  at  the  vifible^  at  the 
future  than  at  the  prefent ;  is  it  expedient  that  thott 
fhouldft  prepare  and  fit  thyfelf  for  a  fuperior  life : 
then  all  thefe  inflitutions  and  arrangements  could  be 
no  other  than  they  are;  they  are  the  propereft 
means  for  promoting  thy  perfedion  and  forwardinj^ 
thee  to  thy  appointment.  Yes,  God  has  done  aU 
things  well :  this  fhould  infpire  thee  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  if  the  unavoidable  troubles  of  life 
prefs  hard  upon  thee ;  if  thou  feeleft  the  difficultiei 
of  becoming  wife  and  good }  if  thou  art  iighing 

under 
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tinder  the  lamentable  confequences  of  thy  folly^  and 
art  eating  the  fruits  of  thy  evil  doings ;  if  thou  art 
fometimes  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  experience  and 
prudence,  tnuft  fometimes  work  harder  and  mofe 
for  others  than  for  thyfelf,  or  enjoyeft  not  the  fruits 
of  thy  labour ;  if  thou  attained  not  here  to  that 
degree  of  wifdom,  of  virtue,  of  perfe£Uon,  to  which 
thou  wifheft  to  attain.  All  this  is  perfeftly  condftent 
with  the  (late  of  education  and  difcipline^in  which  thou 
liveft  at  prefent ;  and  the  profpe£k  of  a  fuperior  (late, 
a  (tate  of  fruition  and  recompence  (hould  render  it 
not  only  very  tolerable^  but  eligible  and  defurable  to 
thee. 

God  has  done  all  things  well,  holds  thirdly  in 
regard  to  the  particular  laws  which  he  has  prefcribed 
to  us  as  moral  creatures.  They  are  all  juft  and  ex- 
pedient, fo  many  means  and  methods  to  perfe&ion 
and  happine(s,  how  numerous  foever  the  reftraints 
they  put  upon  us,  however  hoftile  they  are  to  our 
lufts  and  pailions,  whatever  attention,  care,felf-denial, 
exertion  of  our  faculties  it  may  coft  us,  whenever 
they  deprive  us  of  fome  prefent  advantage,  fome 
tranfient  pleafure^  I  am  to  eat  my  bread  in  the 
fweat  of  my  brow ;  I  am  to  controul  my  fenfual 
appetites  and  fubmittfaem  to  the  dominion  of  reafon  ; 
I  am  to  live  more  for  others  Aan  for  myfelf,  and  to 
facrifice  my  private  emolument  to  the  public  good  ; 
I  am  not  to  revenge  the  wrongs  I  have  received,  not 
to  requite  evil  with  evil,  muA  love  my  enemies  and 
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do  good  to  them  that  injure  me ;  I  am  to  be  humbtle, 

'meek,  placable,  generous ;  I  muft  never  be  weary 

and  faint  in  a£ts  of  juftice  and  mercy,  and  be  always 

.in  purfuit  of  higher  perfe^on ;  I  am  to  furrender 

my  will  entirely  to  the  will  of  GoJ,  willingly  fuffer 

:  whatever  he  pleafes  to  inflid  on  me,  gladly  do  what- 

.  ever  he  calls  me  to  do,  and  fubmit  without  repug- 

.  nance  to  be  giirded  and  governed  by  him,  as  he  in 

.his  wifdom  and  loving*kindneis  fees  fit ;  I  am  con- 

ftantly  to  conned  the  prefent  with  the  future,  and 

:by  all  that  I  conceive  and  do  in  the  prefem  life,  to 

prepare  and  fit  myfelf  for  a  better,  a  fuperior  life : 

how  oft,  my  deareft  friends,  how  oft  do  our  lufts 

and  paffions  revolt  againft  thefe  laws !    How  oftea 

do  we  imagine  that  we  are  fufferers  by  them  !   How 

often  does  the  fecret  wifli  arife,  that  we  were  lefs 

tied  down !     And  yet  how  well,  how  unfpeakably 

well  it  is  for  you,  for  me,  £Dr  all  mankind,  that  thefe 

laws  are  given,  and  that  the  lawgiver  has  enforced 

them  by  all  poi&ble  fandions !     Who  can  deicribe 

the  mifery  that  would  be£Ul  you  and  me  and  the 

whole  of  human  fociety ,  were  thefe  laws  ever  entirely 

to  lofe  their  force  and  authority !     No,   even  as> 

legiflator  God,  the  AUwife,  the  Allgradous,  has 

done  all  things  well.    Never  without  danger  can  we 

exceed  the  bounds  which  he  has  fet  us,  never  with* 

out  detriment  negled  the    duties  which  he  has 

enjoined  us,  never  without  injury  omit  the  ezerdfes 

which  he  has  prefcribed  us.    By  avoiding  fm,  we 

*  •    avoid 
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ivdid  mifery  and  death ;  by  the  love  and  pra£lice  of 
virtue,  we  love  and  promote  our  own  happinefs  and 
that  of  mankind  in  gen?raL  Yes,  the  fentiment 
that  God  has  done  all  things  well,  ordered  all  for  the 
bed,  (hould  render  our  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments eafy,  and  ju!tice  and  mercy  a  delight,  it  fhould 
never  allow  us  to  repine  at  his  injundions,  never 
reluftantly  to  comply  with  them,  even  though  that 
compliam:e  (hould  cod  us  ever  fo  much  labour  and 
pains,  deprive  us  of  ever  fo  many  temporal  advan- 
tages and  fenfual  enjoyments.  Obedience  to  the 
Will  of  God  (hould  be  now  and  for  ever  our  pleafure 
and  our  glory ! 

God  has  done  and  does  all  things  well,  is  applica- 
ble fourthly  td  the   providence  and  government 
which  he  extends  over  all.     It  is  not  the  govern- 
ment and  infpe£tion  of  a  limited  intellefl,  capable 
i>f  compreheiiding  and  combining  but  little  at  once, 
forgetting  the  future  in  the  prefent,  the  detail  in  the 
grofs,  and  lofmg  fight  of  a  thoufand  objeds  in  diredt- 
ing  its  attention  to  one;    not  the  infpedion  and 
government  of  a  felfilh,  weak,  capricious  ruler,  who 
thinks  more  of  himfelf  than  his  fubjeds^  cares  more 
for  himfelf  than  his  people,  often  fwayed  by  paiSon, 
often  determined  by  chance,  now  changing  his  plan$ 
luad  defignsj  now  failing  in  one  and  the  other,  or 
unable  to  execute  and  accompli(b  them.    No,  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  world  is  the  con* 
cem  of  an  unbounded  and  infallible  intelle6l,  of 
unlimited  and  irreMible  power^  of  ine:&hau(Uble 
.     .  9  B  2  and 
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and  ever  a£tive  benignity ;  the  concern  of  a  nynd 
which  furveys  and  encircles  all,  fees  all  at  once  and 
in  the  cleared  light,  of  a  God  to  whom  nothing  i3 
great,  nothing  fmall^  nothing  is  concealed,  nothing 
uncertain,  nothing  doubtful,  who  knows  the  poilible 
as  well  as  the  adual,  the  paft  and  the  future  as  well 
as  the  prefent  j  of  a  God,  whofe  attention  is  never 
fatigued  j  whofe  efficacy  is  never  exhaufted,  whofe 
plans  nothing  can  difconcert  or  confound,  whofe 
views  nothing  can  defeat,  whofe  will  nothing  can 
effeftually  refift ;  of  a  God,  whofe  intuitions  arc 
never  obfcured  and  efiaced,  whom  no  error  can 
deceive,  no  craft  elude,  no  paflion  miflead,  no  influ- 
ence  of  outward  objefts  fway,  who  from  everlafting 
to  everlading  is  eflential  wifdom  and  benignity*    He 
cannot  therefore  poffibly  ordain  anything,  do  any 
thing)  permit  anything,  that  i^  not  right  and  fit^ 
that  is  not  in  every  cafe  the  bed,  that  is  not  fooner 
or  later,  one  way  or  another,  attended  with  perfection 
and  happinefs.    Let  the  ways  of  his  providence 
feem  ever  fo  dark  and  intricate  to  tis :  before  him 
'  all  is  unclouded  light,  all  perfe£t  order.    The  aflb^ 
dation  of  means  and  ends  may  appear  to  us  ever 
fo  incompfehenfible,  ever  fo  incongruous ;  the  co^ 
herence  and  combination  of  the  whole  and  its  parts 
ever  fo  embarraffed  1    his  ends  will  be  infallibly 
attained,   the  means  he  employs  are  always  the 
.  fureft  and  beft,  and  all  evolve  and  difentangle  them* 
felves  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  foverdgn  perfeftiom 
Tes,  God  does  all  things  well,  he  governs  all  for  the 
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beft,  this  fliould  be  our  leading  principle,  the  clue  for 
our  judgments  to  follow,  the  means  of  our  pacifica- 
tion, when  we  cannot  comprehend  and  explain  the 
revolutions,  the  reverfes  that  happen  in  the  world 
and  among  mankind ;  if  we  are  furprifed  at  the 
feemingly  unaccountable  mixture  of  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  of  hapjHntTs  and  mifery,  we  diere  perceive ; 
if  the  fates  of  nations,  of  empires,  of  the  whole 
human  race  appear  myfterious  to  us ;  if  we  are 
confounded  at  the  prefent  and  terrified  at  the  future. 
Yes,  all  this,  (hould  we  conftantly  fay  to  ourfelves, 
all  this  muil  be  good,  muft  be  incapable  of  being 
rendered  more  complete  and  admirable,  fince  it  is 
the  arrangement,  the  refult  of  the  providence  and 
government  of  the  AUwife  and  AUgracious,  and 
whatever  he  ordains  and  does,  is  well  done. 

God  has  done  and  does  all  things  well,  applies, 
fifthly,  to  all  the  difpenfations  which  he  is  pleafed 
to  vouchfafe  to  each  of  us  in  particular.  Under  his 
infpe£tion  and  government  the  fmall  as  well  as  the 
great  is  placed,  the  part  as  well  as  the  whole  to 
which  it  belongs ;  the  grain  of  fand  as  well  as  the 
iun,  the  worm  as  well  as  the  man^  the  man  as  well 
as  the  angeL  In  his  fight  nothing  is  little,  nothing 
Is  infignificant,  nothing  contemptible ;  everything  is 
his  creature,  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  flamp  and 
evidence  of  his  perfection,  means  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  grand  defigns.  With  the  fame  wif- 
dom  and  benignity,  with  which  he  rules  and  governs 
)ieaven  and  earth,  guides  and  condu£te  the  endlefs 
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fyftems  of  funs  and  (lars,^  with  the  fame  wifdpm  and 
benignity  he  rules  and  governs  every  inhabitant, 
however  infignificant  in  the  abftrad,  of  that  heavea 
and  of  this  earth,  of  thofe  funs  and  thofe  ftars,  with 
the  fame  wifdom  and  goodnefs  he  conduds  like\)i^e 
everything  onward  to  anfwer  the  end  of  its  beii^« 
If  without  his  will  not  a  bh'd  can  fal)  to  the  ground,^ 
not  a  hair  of  our  heads,  what  is  there  fo  little,  fo 
lAfignificant  as  not  to  be  under  his  infpedion  and 
government  ?   No,  all  the  faculties  of  our  mind,  a)l 
th^  powers^  of  our  body,  every  thought  of  th^ 
former,  every  motion  of  the  latter,  depends  on  himi, 
the  fole,  felf-eiciftent,  firft,  eternal  fount  of  energy, 
the  father  of  all  fpirits  and  of  all  fleilu     Riches  an4 
poverty,  health  and  ficknefs,  majefly  and  meannefs, 
profperity  and  adveifity,  thraldom  and  liberty,  life 
and  death,  are  equally  in  his  hand,  and  are  feverally 
\>y  hMn  diftributed,  afcertajned,  decreed,  balanced 
ind  combined  together  in  fuch  manner,  a$  may  beli; 
cpnfilt  ^ith  the  greatefl  poi&ble  welfare  of  all  living 
^ngs  in  general,  and  of  each  in  particular.  No  one 
16  poftponed  or  preferred  to  another  from  partial  or 
felf-interefted  yiews ;  no  pne  need^  fuffer  on  account 
of  another,  without  beix\g  indemnified  for  it ;  no  one 
will  for  ever  forego  pr  bear,  what  at  prefent  by 
means  of  the  comUnation  of  things  he  is  obligecl 
to  forego  or  to  bear  j  no  one  will  fail  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  happinefs ;  but  one  fooner,  another  latei:, 
one  in  this,  the  other  in  another  method  will  arrive 
^  it.    No  evil  is  abfolutely  evilj   non^  remains 
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entirely  fo.  Every  one  18  gradually  advancing  to- 
wards his  perfedion^  now  through  fufferings^  now 
through  fatisfadions,  and  though  he  were  to  reach 
that  objed  not  till  after  the  lapfe  of  countlefs  ages, 
after  remote  periods  and  epochas  of  eternal  exiftence, 
how  infinite  would  be  his  gain^  how  defirable  his 
fate !  Yes,  be  this  the  point  of  viewj  from  whence 
I  contemplate  the  defUnies  difpenfed  by  my  God, 
this  the  judgment  that  I  pafs  on  all  his  dealings, 
with  me  !  Let  the  ways  by  which  he  leads  me  be 
dark  or  bright,  rugged  or  plain,  ftrewed  with  flowers 
or  planted  with  briars,  condud  me  flraight  and 
dire&ly,  or  by  various  turnings  and  with  toilfoma 
fteps  to  the  glorious  prise ;  they  are  the  ways  of  the. 
AUwife,  the  Aligradous,  who  does  all  things  well, 
who  over-rules  the  immenfe  feries  of  my  prefent 
and  future  deftinies,  my  deftinies  both  in  the  prefent 
and  the  future  world,  and  has  adapted  them  all  to 
my  capacities,  to  my  neceflities,  to  the  true  end  of 
my  being. 

God  has  done  and  does  all  things  well,  \s  applied 
laftly  by  the  worfhipper  of  God  to  all  the  vi^flitudes, 
accidents, '  events,  little  or  great,  that  betide  him, 
and  thereby  keeps  his  mind  in  continual  ferenity, 
even  though  in  every  other  refped  he  is  furrounded 
by  darknefs.  He  conftders  everything  in  its  depend- 
ance  on  the  will  of  the  fovereign  ruler  of  the  world ; 
and  finds  all  that  is  agreeable  to  his  will  to  be  juft 
and  expedient.  If  therefore  he  meet  on  his  way 
obftacles  that  he  cannot  furmount,  difficulties  which 
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he  is  unable  to  vanquifh ;  if  in  his  kind  and  laudable 
exertions  he  meets  with  obftinate  and  iufuperable 
oppofition ;  do  his  lawful  undertakings  piifcany ; 
is  the  execution  of  his  beft,  moil  prudent  plans 
defeated  or  retarded ;  are  his  harmlefs,  generous 
expe£btions  blafted :  he  is  far  from  pertinadoufly 
perfifting  in  a  path  fhut  againft  him  by  providence, 
from  wilfully  perfevering  in  a  purpofe  which  heaven 
does  not  approve ;  from  profecuting  fchemes  or  har^ 
bouring  deflres  which  are  contrary  to  its  ddigns. 
No,  to  him,  the  Only-wife,  who  does  all  things 
well,  he  makes  a  free-will  offering  of  all  his  proje&s, 
enterprifes,  exertions,  to  him  he  facrifices  them  in 
the  firm  convi6tion  that  their  encouragement,  their 
fuccefs,  their  accomplifhment  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  lawi  of  confummate  wifdom  and  benignity. 
Does  he,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  prudence,^ 
fuilain  any  lofs  of  property,  of  reputation,  of  abiU* 
ties,  of  friends,  of  relatives :  here  likewife  with  filial 
fubmiilion  he  adores  the  God,  who  does  all  things 
well,  and  is  aiTured,  that  he,  who  has  deprived  him 
of  that^operty,  that  reputation,  thofe  abilities,  thofe 
friends,  thofe  relatives,  did  it  in  the  wifeft  and 
kindeil  views,  and  thereby  has  parentally  confulted 
his  welfare  and  the  common  intereft  of  the  whole* 
Is  he  by  pains  and  fickneffes  reftrained  in  his  pur* 
fuit  of  higher  perfedion,  in  his  ufeful  occupations  } 
is  he  fummoned  to  quit  his  terreftrial  career,  ere 
he  has  completed  the  half  of  it,  ere  he  has  reached 
the  ordinary  term :  he  fubmits  without  murmur  to 
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thofe  redraints,  and  follows  with  complacency  tUs 
call  of  his  God,  for  he  believes  and  knows,  that  the 
Lord  aifo  in  this  refpeft  does  all  things  well,  that 
he  belt  upderftands  what  and  how  much  every  one 
of  his  fubje£b  has  here  to  undertake  and  to  achieve^ 
how  long  he  is  here  to  live  and  a£l,  when  and  in 
what  manner  he  is  to  exchange  this  ftate  for  another. 
And  thus  does  the  votary  of  God  enjoy  and  forego, 
poflefs  and  furrender,  do  and  fu£fer,  bear  and  for- 
bear, whatever  God  gives  him  to  enjoy,  to  poffefs, 
to  perform,  and  whatever  he  calls  him  to  forego,  to 
furrender,  to  fuflfer,  and  to  tolerate,  in  the  firm  con- 
vidion,  that  this  proportion  and  this  intermixture 
of  enjoyment  and  defeft,  of  joys  and  forrows,  of 
a&ivity  and  limitation  could  befl,  alone  fuit  the  wifeft 
combination  of  things  and  the  fuccefsful  attain- 
ment of  its  deftination.    Thus  does  the  fentiment 
that  God  has  done  and  does  all  things  well,  accom- 
pany him  in  all  his  ways,  giiidiiig  him  boldly  and 
iafely  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  life,  enabling  him 
to  bear  the  troubles  and  burdens  of  it,  willingly  to 
fulfill  its  duties,  cheerfully  and  wifely  to  enjoy  its 
fatisfa£tions,  diffufing  amidil  the  darknefs  with  which 
he  is  fo  often  environed,  fufficient  light  for  purfuing 
his  courfe,  emboldening  him  to  fee  the  catallrophe 
of  it  before  him  without  fear  and  conllemation,  and 
teaching  him  to  feek  and  to  find  his  confolation 
both  in  life  and  in  death,  in  throwing  himfelf  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  the  \ivife(t  and  tendered  of  fjitl^ers, 

and 
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aftid  expecting  from  him  only  good,  and  conflahtljr 
the  bed. 

Well  for  us,  my  deareft  friends,  if  we  learn  thus 
to  blend  this  grand  and  Toothing  idea,  God  has  done 
and  does  all  things  well,  with  our  whole  fyftem  of 
thought  and  perception,  thus  to  employ  it  in  all  that 
we  do  and  fuffer,  and  that  befalls  ourfelves  and 
others,  and  apply  it  to  all  things,  to  the  fmall  as  to 
the  great,  to  the  ill  as  to  the  good !  This  idea  gives 
a  totally  different  afped  to  all  that  we  fee  and  hear 
and  learn  ;  iheds  light  and  joy  on  all  j  prdfenres  us 
from  a  thoufand  fallacies  of  (bphiftry  and  artifices 
of  impofture^  along  the  dubious  journey  of  life ; 
enucleates  and  unravels  to  us  many  things  both  in 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world ;  pacifies  us  con«. 
ceming  all  that  we  cannot  comprehend  and  explain ; 
and  is  inexhaudible  in  power  and  confolation.  Oh 
let  us  ever  hold  faft  this  grand,  this  blifsful  idea ; 
let  us  imprint  it  deeply  in  our  minds  and  hearts  ; 
let  us  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  it :  fo 
fhall  we  have  in  it,  both  in  profperity  and  in  adver- 
fity,  in  life  and  in  death  the  bed  preceptor,  the  fafeft 
guide,  the  feithfuUeft  friend ;  and  hereafter  whea 
arrived  at  the  goal,  and  the  ways  of  God  prefent 
thcmfelves  to  us  in  a  clearer  view,  yes,  then  fliall 
we  affuredly  in  full  conviftion  and  with  inward 
/exultation  exclaim :  God  has  done  all  things,  all 
things  well !  Glory  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever  I    Amen. 
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The  intimate  Corre/pmdence  and,  Conneilim  of  Man» 

kind  the  Bafts  of  Charity. , 


f^  OD,  thou  art  love.  With  paternal  complacency 
^^  thou  embraced  all  thy  creatures,  all  mankind. 
Life  and  joy  and  happinefs  are  difpenfed  by  thee, 
the  eternal,  inexauftible  foimtain  of  life,  of  joy,  of 
happinefs,  over  all  the  parts  of  thy  immenfe  domain. 
Thy  love,  like  thyfelf,  is  infinite,  unbounded,  immu- 
table. In  doing  good  thou  even  now  principally 
revealed  thy  majefty,  and  wilt  be  always  more 
glorioufly  revealing  it  from  everlading  to  everlafUng. 
Even  us,  thy  children,  thou  haft  formed  and  or- 
dained for  mutual  love,  made  it  our  inceflant  duty 
and  the  moft  exuberant  fource  of  our  felicity. 
Therefore  haft  thou  caufed  us  all  to  derive  our 
extra£tion  from  one  blood,  and  connected  us  fo 
clofeLy,  fo  intimately  together.    Therefore  haft  thou 
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afligned  us  all  the  fame  place  of  abode,  the  fame  occu^^ 
pations,  given  us  all  the  fame  nature,  endowed  us  alt 
uith  the  fame  faculties,  rendered  us  all  capable  of 
the  fame  fatisfaftions  and  fubjefted  us  to  the  fame 
wants  and  fufferings*  Therefore  haft  thou  implanted 
in  our  hearts  the  focial,  fympathizing  inftinfts  and 
afFeftions,  and  fo  indiflblubly  interwoven  all  the 
^airs  and  events  of  our  lives.  Therefore  hail 
thou  deflined  and  called  us  to  the  fame  perfeftion 
and  happinefs,  and  wouldft  that  we  fhould  all  pur- 
fue  it  on  the  fame  path.  Oh  that  every  one  of  us 
might  obey  thy  call,  this  call  to  felicity  !  Might  all 
perceive  and  feel  our  relationfliip  together,  and  our 
bleffed  conneftion  with  thee,  our  common  parent ! 
All  confider  and  treat  each  other  as  relatives !  All 
expand  our  hearts  to  evangelical  charity,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  be  happy  !  O  almighty  Fatheif, 
feud  down  the  fpirit  of  love  into  our  hearts,  purify 
them  from  all  inhuman  fentiments  and  affe£tioiiS, 
and  let  righteoufnefs,  equity,  tendemefs>  beneficence^ 
placability,  and  univerfal  brotherly  love  take  poflef- 
fion  of  them  and  be  feen  in  all  our  words  and 
works.  Grant  that  chriftianity,  which  annoimccs 
and  preaches  only  love,  may  likewife  in  this  r^fpeSty 
snanifeft  its  divine  power  and  efficacy  in  us,  and  be 
ever  farther  difiufing  its  benign  eflbfis*  within  us 
and  among  us.  Blefs  to  that  end  our  refle£^ns 
on  thefe  important  objects  and  let  them  make  a 
deep  and  lafting  impreffion  on  our  hearts.  We  im- 
plore 
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plore  thefe  mercies  of  tbee,  as  the  votaries  of  thy 
fon  Jefus,  with  filial  boldnefs,  and  addrefs  thee 
farther  iu  his  name  :  Our  father,  &c. 


MATTH.  xxii-  39. 

Thou  fhalt  lore  thy  neighbour  as  tbyfelf. 

THE  fundamental  law  of  chriflianity  is  love,  love 
towards  God  and  man ;  and  this  is  at  once 
the  peculiar  charafleriftic  and  the  glory  of  chri(U« 
anity.  This  propofition  though  univerfally  recog- 
n^fcd  and  admitted,  is  perhaps  but  feldom  appre* 
hended  in  its  entire  importance,  in  that  fublime 
fignification  which  ihews  it  to  be  divine.  A  dodrine, 
a.  religion,  preaching  love  as  its  leading  principle, 
evidently  carries  with  it  the  charaders  of  a  fuperior 
and  celeftial  origin !  How  worthy  of  the  fupremely 
perfe6:  being,  of  the  being  that  is  efTentiai  love ! 
Aod  how  venerable,  how  deferving  of  all  acceptation 
muft  it  appear  to  every  rational  and  refle&ing  mind, 
that  is  in  purfuit  of  happinefs,  and  knows  what 
happinefs  is !  For  what  way  leads  more  diredly  and 
fecurely  to  this  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  wifhcs,  than 
love,  than  the  love  of  God  and  man ! 

And  how  entirely  peculiar  is  this  advantage  to 
chriftianity!  What  human  fcheme  of  philofophy, 
what  human  code  of  laws,  what  other  fydem  of 
religion  has  ever  been  built  on  this  fu'm  foundation^ 

and 
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and  been  thoroughly  pervaded  and  infpired  by  this 
generous  fpirit  ?  Oh  that  this  fpirit  did  but  actually 
animate  and  govern  all  the  profeflbrs  of  chriftianity^ 
and  plainly  (hew  itfelf  in  their  fentiments  and  a£Hons, 
as  it  difplays  itfelf  in  the  doftrine  they  confefs  I.  How 
much  more  contentment  and  happinefs  would  there 
be  among  mankind^  among  chriiUans  !  How  much 
more  good  t^ould  this  love  effe^,  than  the  mofl 
celebrated  patriotifm  was  ever  able  to  produce !  If 
patriotifm  has  a  tendency  ro  feparate  the  aflfedions 
of  man  from  man,  to  divide  the  interefts  of  one 
people  from  another,  to  alienate  one  kindred  from 
another,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  fmaller  or 
larger  portion  of  mankind  at  the  expenfe  of  all  the 
reft  ;  and  be  as  unjuft  and  cruel  on  one  fide,  as  it 
feems  generous  and  magnanimous  on  the  other :  yet 
chriftian  love  unites  all  nations,  all  mankind  toge- 
ther, and  never  injures  and  opprefles  one,  in  order 
to  procure  profit  and  advantage  to  the  other.  Were 
we  therefore  indeed  united  in  a  pra£Hcal,  confiftent^ 
animated  and  ftedfaft  belief  in  this  unfpeakably  im* 
portant  fentiment,  its  genuine  effeds  wotild  be  deeply 
to  imbue  our  minds  with  the  love  of  God  above  aD» 
and  of  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  Compared 
with  thefe  two  great  and  peculiarly  fundamental 
principles,  how  fubordinate,  how  uneflential  would 
all  differences  of  opinion  appear !  Arrayed  in  all 
the  grace  and  dignity,  in  all  the  iimplicity  and  loveli^ 
nefs  of  her  native  charader,  chriftianity  would  then 
delight  to  become  the  aifociate  of  the  children  of 

men. 
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nlen.  Inftrufted  by  her  counfels,  invigorated  by 
her  confolations,  animated  by  the  glorious  profpeds 
to  which  fhe  would  exalt  our  views,  we  (hould  lean 
upon  her  as  our  friend  and  companion  along  the' 
arduous  journey  of  life ;  and,  like  a  guardian  angel 
from  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  Almighty,  fhe 
would  iinceafingly  point  our  footfteps  to  the  regions 
of  blifs.  The  exp?3:ations  infpired  by  antient  pro- 
phecy would  thus  indeed  be  happily  fulfilled :  the 
wolf  (hall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  fhall 
lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  (hall 
lead  them.  —  They  fhall  not  hurt  nor  deftroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  fhall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
fea. 

If  we  may  not  venture  to  hope,  my  dear  friends, 
to  fee  thefe  blefTed  eflfects  of  chriftianity  extend  fo 
widely  among  its  profefTors :  yet  we  cannot  deny 
that  thefe   eSeGts  would  be   natural,  adequate   to 
its  defign  and  conformable  to  its  doftrines :  yet  we 
may  hope,  that  it  will  difTeminate  them  the  more 
extenfively,  and  occafion  the  more  felicity  amongfl 
mankind,  in  proportion  as  chrifUanity,  purged  from 
human  appendages  and  corruptions,  is  recognifed 
and  taken  for  what  it  really  is.     In  the  mean  time, 
let  us,  every  one  in  his  place  and  in  his  fphere,  con- 
tribute what  we  can  to  thi    end.     Let  us  imprint 
this  fundamental  law  of  chriftianity  profoundly  in 
our  hearts,  refled  frequently  upon  it,  continually 
VOL.  I.  c  c  convince 
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convince  ourfelves  more  and  more  of  the  truth, 
of  the  excellency  of  it,  that  it  may  continually  have 
a  greater  influence  on  us^  and  through  us  on  others. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  do  fo  in  regard  to  charity. 
Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf :  this  is  the  firft  and 
the  laft  commandment  of  chriftianity.     And  by  our 
neighbour  is  meant  all  mankind,  of  whatever  tribe, 
of  whatever  nation,  of  whatever  rank,  of  whatever 
religion  they  may  be.     This  we  are  taught  by  Jefus, 
this  we  are  taught  by  his  apoflles ;  telling  us,  that, 
herein   we   are  to    make    no   diftiiiftion   between 
Ifraelite  and  Samaritan,  between  Jew  and  heathen, 
between  Greek  and  barbarian,  between  bondman  and 
freeman ;  that  we  are  even  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
to  do  good  to  thofe  that  injure  us.     Every  man  then 
according   to  the   doctrines  of   chriftianity  is   our 
neighbour ;  no  one  an  alien  to  us,  every  one  clofely 
connefted  with  us ;    every  one  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  God  on  earth,  every  one  deferving 
of  our  benevolence  and  of  our  beneficence.    And 
how  ftrikingly  confiftent  is  this  with  the  didates  of 
found  common  fenfe  !    How  reafonable  therefore  in 
chriftianity  to  inculcate  it  upon  us,  and  to  firft  bring 
it  into  circulation,  and  incorporate  it  into  the  mafe 
of  our  knowledge  and  principles  !     We  will  now 
make  it  the  fubjeft  of  our  refledions,  in  ord«  to 
gain  a  clearer  view  of  it.     We  will  confider  how 
clofely  mankind  are  connefted  together,  and  how 
much  reafon  we  therefore  have,  to  treat  every  man 
as  our  relation,  as  our  brother  and  friend ;    and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  proceed  to  fliew  how  we  are  to  love 
him  as  fuch. 

All,  my  pious  hearers,  cormefts  us,  men,  together^ 
whatever  we  may  otherwife  be,  and  however  we 
may  be  called  befides;  all  conneds  us  moil  inti- 
mately  together.  All  that  makes  man  to  be  what 
he  is ;  all  that  elevates  him  above  other  creatures ; 
all  that  is  mod  important  and  mod  covetable  in  his 
fight,  and  wherein  he  takes  the  greateft  intereft  ^ 
all  this  we  have  in  common  with  each  other  ;  origin 
and  lineage ;  nature  and  faculties ;  wants ;  pleafures  ; 
fufFerings ;  appointment ;  profpefts  and  hopes. 

The  fame  origin  and  defcent.  Yes,  we  are  all 
dull  from  duft ;  all  earthly,  frail,  mortal  dcfcendants 
of  a  primitive  earthly,  frail,  mortal  progenitor ;  all 
children  of  Adam,  to  whom  the  voice  declared : 
dud  thou  art,  and  unto  duft  fhalt  thou  return.  And 
fuch  is  the  monarch  no  lefs  than  his  vafTal ;  the  prince 
as  well  as  his  fubjeft  ;  the  noble  who  boafts  of  his 
birth  and  is  proud  of  his  pedigree,  becaufe  he  can 
rehearfe  the  names  of  his  anceftors,  as  well  as  the 
man  of  low  degree,  whofe  fathers  lie  uncelebrated  and 
unknown,  by  the  fide  of  the  former's,  in  the  lap 
of  the  earth.  —  But  likewife,  in  us  all  refides  and 
afts  fomething  fuperior  and  fpiritual,  fomething 
divine,  that  is  not  duft,  that  foars  above  it,  that  is 
of  a  nobler  origin,  of  divine  defcent,  and  makes  us 
imagine  and  feel,  that  we  are  akin  to  angels,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God,  the  offspring  of  the 
Higheft.    And  this  character  of  fuperior  extradtion, 

c  c  2  this 
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this  lineament  of  the  divine  fimilitude,  this  moft 
glorious  of  all  diftinftions,  marks  and  decorates 
man,  as  man,  without  regard  to  the  title  he  bears, 
and  the  poft  he  fills  amongft  his  brethren. 

Yes,  we  have  all  the  fame  nature,  the  fame  mental 
and  corporeal  faculties,  the  fame  capacity  of  pro- 
greffively  attaining  to  new  degrees  of  perfedlion* 
A  perfpicuous  inward  confcioufnefs  of  ourfelf,  and 
bf  our  diftindtion  from  everything  without  us,  is 
cur  common  property.  Reafon  and  liberty  ennoble 
us  all;  and  neither  fenfe,  hor  wit,  nor  fagadty^ 
nor  genius  is  exclufively  the  portion  of  any  one 
clafs  of  mankind.  We  are  all  on  one  fide,  related 
to  the  beads  of  the  field,  and  on  the  other  to 
fpiritual  beings  of  a  fuperior  order ;  all  ftand  in  the 
like  analogies  to  the  vifible  and  invifible  world  ; 
and  all  externals  by  which  one  man  is  diftinguiflied 
from  another,  and  raifed  above  him,  be  they  never 
fo  fpleirdid,  are  mere  tinfel  and  fhow,  rather  than 
effential  preeminence,  more  the  baubles  of  the  child 
than  the  real  honour  of  the  man.  His  body  is  ftill 
the  fame  admirable  mechanifm  of  the  creator,  whe- 
ther it  be  hung  with  purple  or  with  rags ;  and  his 
mind  bears  upon  it  in  every  ftation  the  infallible 
marks  of  the  fame  fuperior  origin,  and  the  fame 
grand  defignation. 

Yes,  we  have  all  the  fame  animal  and  intellefhial 
wants.  We  are  all  alike  weak,  alike  frail,  alikd 
dependant  on  a  thoufand  outward  accidents.  Hun- 
ger and  thirft  and  cold  and  heat  and  exhauftion  and 
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fleep  are  common  to  us  all ;  make  meat  and  drink 
and  raiment  and  repofe  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  us 
all ;  and  none  can  fatisfy  thefe  urgent  wants  without 
the  various  helps  of  his  brethren.  No  one  is 
fufficient  to  himfelf;  no  one  finds  in  himfelf  and  by 
himfelf,  all  that  he  wants,  and  all  that  his  hjart 
pants  after ;  each  is  impelled  by  his  propenfities  and 
defires,  as  well  as  by  his  wants,  to  others,  makes 
himfelf  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  and  each  prefers 
the  company  of  the  meancfl  and  weakeft  of  his  fellow 
creatures  to  abfolute  and  uninterrupted  folitude. 
On  numberlefs  occafions  we  all  want  advice  and 
comfort  and  fupport,  the  wife  as  well  as  the  unwife, 
the  powerful  as  well  as  the  feeble,  the  man  as  well 
as  the  child*  the  ruler  as  well  as  his  fubjeft.  We 
all  long  for  the  felicity  of  love  and  friendfhip  ;  and 
neither  opulence  nor  dignity,  nor  any  other  dif- 
tinftion,  can  compcnfate  the  want  cf  it  or  fatisfy 
the  heart  with  which  no  other  throbs  in  frank  and 
joyous  fympathy.  We  all  third  for  light,  for  know- 
ledge, for  certainty,  for  happinefs,  and  can  only 
allay  this  thirft,  by  imparting  our  perceptions  and 
powers  to  others,  and  purfuing  thefe  objeds  with 
mutual  ardour. 

In  like  manner,  we  all  have  the  generality  and 
the  chief  of  our  pleafures  in  common.  The  plea- 
fures  of  fenfe,  the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  domeftic 
and  focial  pleafures:  not  one,  be  he  ever  fo. poor 
and  low,  is  abfolutely  debarred  from  the  enjoyment 
of  them.     The  pureft,  the  richeft  fources  of  them 

c  c  3  ftand 
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ftand  open  to  all ;  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich,  to  the  countryman  as  well  as  to  the  citizen, 
to  the  fervant  as  well  as  to  his  mafter.  I'he  blithe 
fentiment  of  our  exiftence,  of  our  life,  of  our 
faculties,  of  all  that  we  are  and  have,  and  can  do, 
infpires  and  animates  us  all.  Our  organs  of  fenfe 
IncefTantly  convey  to  us  all  thoufands  and  thoufands 
of  agreeable  fenfations,  images  and  ideas,  for  ufe 
and  for  enjoyment ;  the  light  of  day,  the  beautiful 
fcenes  of  nature,  the  breath  of  fpring,  the  bright 
fmiling  (ky,  the  radiant  hofts  of  ftars,  the  fertility 
and  decorations  of  the  earth,  gladden  and  delight 
us  alL  The  fatisfying  of  our  natural  wants  is  to  us 
all  attended  with  real  inward  pleafure,  by  whatever 
means  though  ever  fo  fimple  and  eafy,  or  ever  fa 
difficult  ^nd  artificial.  The  fuccefsful  completion 
of  work,  the  confcioufnefs  of  duty  difcharged,  the 
refledion  on  the  good  we  have  done  or  promoted, 
procure  felicity  to  us  all,  however  comparatively 
inconfiderable  this  work,  this  duty,  this  good.  To 
impart  ourfelves  to  others,  to  love  and  to  be  loved 
by  others,  is  peculiar  to  no  clafs  of  men  more  than 
to  another ;  and  the  pleafure  of  domeftic  life  and 
of  focial  intercourfe,  has  as  many,  or  even  more 
charms  for  the  mean  man,  who  lives  in  filence  and 
obfcurity,  than  for  the  great,  furrounded  by  pomp 
and  fplendor,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
cnvicrs  or  flatterers.  To  raife  our  minds  to  God, 
to  revere  him  as  our  Father,  and  to  feel  our  bleffcd 
conneQion  with  him,  is  to  all  of  us  the  fublimelt 
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joy ;  and  the  joys  of  piety  and  devotion,  every 
perfon,  whatever  be  his  ftation,  may  enjoy,  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  cottage,  as  well  as  the  potentate  on  the 
dirone. 

Have  we  all,  my  pious  hearers,  the  generality,  the 
chief  of  our  pleafures  in  common,  fo  are  we  all 
obnoxious  to  the  fame  afflictions.  No  one  is  exempted 
from  them ;  the  higheft  no  more  than  the  loweO", 
the  richeft  no  more  than  the  pooreft.  Neither  rank, 
nor  wifdom,  nor  merit  can  abfolutely  fhield  any  one 
of  us  againft  them.  Limits,  very  narrow,  infuperable 
limits  are  fet  to  us  all  in  all  refpefts.  Contradiction 
and  oppofition,  obftaclcs  and  difficulties,  are  met 
with  by  us  all  on  the  path  of  life.  Troubles  and 
burdens  of  various  kinds,  we  have  all  to  bear,  from 
our  entrance  into  this  world  to  our  departure  out 
of  it,  the  ftrong  as  well  as  the  weak,  the  prince  as 
well  as  the  fubjeft,  the  favorite  of  fortune  as  well  as 
the  child  of  adverfity.  No  one  is  fafe  from  all 
difaftrous  accidents,  from  all  forrows  and  cares, 
from  great  and  fudden  reverfes  of  fortune*  Loffes, 
feparation,  debility,  pain,  ficknefs,  death,  are  the 
portion  of  us  all.  The  terreftrial  life  of  us  all  is  a 
pilgrimage  through  ways  that  are  fometimes  dark, 
fometimes  dangerous ;  a  toilfome  march  up  a  fteep 
acclivity  to  a  fuperior  objeft. 

Yes,  even  one  defignation  have  we  all  in  common, 
and  may  all  attain  it,  how  great  foever  the  difference 
in  our  outward  cipcumftances.  Here  we  are  all  to 
become  rcafonable  from  merely  fenl'ual  creatures ; 
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to  acquire  a  perfp'caous  confcioufnefs  of  ourfelves, 
and  habits  of  coafiJeration,  and  learn  to  underftand 
our  capacities  and   to  ufe  our  fiiculties.     Wants, 
dangers,  labour,  toil,  joys,  forrows,  converfation, 
example,  nature  and  religion,  are  to  form  us  into 
intelligent,  wife,  good,  virtuous  btings,  and  make , 
us  capable  of  a  fuperior  ftate.     The  life  of  us  all  on 
earth  is  difcipline,  exercife,  preparation ;  and  no  one 
of  us  is  totally  deficient  in.  means  and  motives  to 
learn  and  to  become,  what  he  is  defigned  to .  learn 
and  to  become,  and  to  exercife  himfelf  in,  and  to 
prepare  himfelf  for,  that  which  he  is  appointed  to 
exercife  himfelf  in,  and  what  he  is  appointed  to 
prepare  himfelf  fon     To  us  all  the  fame  objeO:  is 
propofed,  and  the  road  by  which  we  are  to   purfue 
it,  and  by  which  we  may  attain  it,  is  the  fame  for 
all.     It  is  the  road  of  knowledge,  of  wifdom,  and 
of  virtue,  which  is  entirely  Ihut  up  againft  no  one, 
and  out  of  which  no  one  can  fucceed  in  his  endea< 
vours  after  the  goal  of  his  perfection  and  happinefs, 

And  thus  finally  the  fame  profpeds  and  hope^ 
are  common  to  us  all.  The  profped  into  a  fuperior, 
a  better  ftate  ;  the  hope  of  an  everlafting  continu«» 
?uice,  of  a  blefled  immortality  ;  the  expeftation  of  3, 
greater  proficiency  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  a  happier 
application  of  our  faculties,  a  nobler  ufe  of  our 
aftivity,  a  rich  harveft  from  the  feed  of  our  good 
adions,  an  inceffant  approximation  to  perfection  ; 
ihefe  profpeds,  thefe  hopes,  thefe  expedations  are 
common  to  us  all ;  the  poor  man  fhares  them  with 

the 
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the  rich,  the  low  with  the  high,  the  unlearned 
with  the  profound  fcholar.  And  thefe  alone  make 
the  nature  of  man  important  to  him,  they  conftitute 
his  real  dignity,  His  higheft  diftindion ;  a  dignity,  a 
diftinftion,  in  comparifon  whereof  the  fplendor  of 
thrones  is  obfcurity,  and  the  mofl  unlimited  power^ 
childifh  imbecility. 

So  numerous,  fo  important,  fo  effential  are  the 
particulars,  which,  as  men,  we  have  all  in  common, 
my  dear  friends.     All  the  fame  origin,  the  fame 
nature,  the  fame  faculties,  the  fame  wants,  the  fame 
pleafures,  the  Tame  griefs,  the  fame  deftination,  the 
fame  profpefts  and  hopes.     How  various  the  ties, 
how  facred  and  indiflbluble  the  ties  that  unite  us 
together !     How  ftrift,  how  intimate  is  our  aflSnity 
and  feliowfhip  !    What  reafons  for  confidering  every 
man  as  our  neighbour,  as  our  kinfman  and  brother, 
and  for  embracing  him  as  fuch  with  benevolence  and 
aflFection  !     How  ftrikingly  true,  how  undeniable  is 
this  reprefentation  of*  the  eflential  equality  and  clofe 
union  of  mankind,  to  found  common  fenfe  and  to 
the  uncorrupted  feelings  of  the  heart !     And  how 
venerable  to  us  fhould  this  render  chriflianity,  to 
which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  it !  Yes,  every 
man,  whether  he  be  near  me  or  afar  off* ;  whether 
he  belong  to  this  or  the  other  civil  and  religious 
fociety ;  whether  he  fpeak  my  own  or  a   foreign 
language ;  whether  he  agree  with  me  in  opinions 
and  cuftoms,  in  manners  and  way  of  life,  or  differ 
jn  all  thefe  matters  from  me  j  let  him  l>e  ever  fo 
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far  exalted  above  me,  or  placed  ever  fo  low  beneath 
me ;  let  him  dwell  and  live  in  this  or  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  :  every  one  is  my  neighbour,  my  bro- 
ther ;  every  one  is  and  has  effentially  the  fame  that 
I  effentially  am  and  have ;  and  every  one  may  and 
fliould  be  and  become,  what  I  am  defigned  to  be 
and  to  become.  And  fhall  I  be  indifferent  to  any 
one  of  my  brethren ;  fliall  I  confider  and  treat  any 
one  of  them  as  a  perfeft  ftranger  to  me  ?  And  fliali 
they  not  all  be  dear  to  me ;  and  are  they  not  all 
deferving  of  my  efteem  and  love  ?  And  (hall  not 
my  heart  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  this  great  com- 
mandment of  chrilUanity,  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
the  pure  didate  of  nature  :  Love  thy  nsighbour  as 
thyfelf? 

Yes,  the  fight  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
thoughts  of  them  procure  me  fatisfaftion  and  plea- 
fure.  With  complacency  I  behold  them  all,  and 
take  a  cordial  intereft  in  them  all.  My  heart 
yearns  towards  them  as  my  brethren,  and  expands 
to  the  fentiment  that  we  all  belong  to  one  family, 
are  all  fprung  from  one  blood,  are  all  children  of 
the  fame  earthly  progenitor  and  of  the  fame  heavenly 
Father.  Far  from  me  be  all  coolnefs,  all  fcom,  all 
envy  towards  any  of  my  brothers  and  fifters  on 
earth  !  No,  I  love  them  all,  my  foul  rejoices  in 
them  all ! 

I  rejoice  that  they  are,  and  that  they  are  what  the 
creator  called  them  to  be ;  that  they  live,  and  have 
fo  many  means  and  motives  for  enjoying  their  lives 

and 
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and  for  triumphing   in    exiftence ;    that   they  are 
ever  fpreading  themfelves  farther  on  the  earth,  that 
they  are  ever  better  employing  all  the  fruits  and 
produftions  of  it,  and  that  the  fenfitive  and  the 
fpiritual  life  is   ever   improving   among  them.      I 
rejoice  in  the  glorious  difpofitions  of  their  nature, 
and  the  gradual   developement  and  cultivation  of 
them,  in  the  vaft  abilities  and  capacities  which  they 
poffefs,  in  the  various  talents  and  endowments  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  in  all  the  good  confequences  and 
efFefts  which  fooner  or  later  may  be  expefted  from 
them.     I   rejoice   in   every   corporeal  and   mental 
beauty;  every  trace  of  intelligence,  of  wit,  of  fagacity, 
of  wifdom,  of  kindnefs,  every  trial  of  courage  and 
ftrength ;    every  germ    of    good   fentiments    and 
aSions  j  every  lineament  of  the  divine  image,  that 
I  perceive  in  each  and  among  them  all.    I  rejoice  in 
the  diverfified,  unwearied  aftivity  and  diligence  that 
animates  them  all ;  and  whereby  they  all,  each  in 
his  place  and  in  his  fphere,  attempt  and  achieve  fa 
much  good.     T rejoice  in  the  intimate  and  generally 
ufeful  connections  in  which  they  (land  among  them- 
felves and  towards  the  whole  human  fpecies ;  in  the 
indiflbluble  complication  of  their  common  tufineffes 
and  occupations;    and  the   confiderable  influence, 
every  one,  the  laft  as  well  as  the  firft,  has  on  the 
welfare  of  all  the  reft.  —  I  rejoice  in  the  nxanifold 
helps   and   fervices   which    they,   proximately  and 
remotely,  knowingly  and  unknowingly,  aflford  me, 
and  whereby  they  provide  in  nuinberlefs  ways,  far 
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jny  neceflities,  my  accommodation,  my  pleafure.  — <• 
I  rejoide  in  every  fatisfaftioh  they  enjoy ;  every  com- 
fort that  refrefhes  them  ;  every  hope  that  encourages 
them,  every  good  confequence  of  their  undertakings 
and  endeavours;  every  event,  every  fource  from 
whence  they  derive  content. and  fatisfaction.  —  I 
rejoice  in  every  excellence  that  adorns  them ;  every 
talent  that  diftinguifties  them  ;  every  ingenuity  that 
is  admired  in  them  ;  every  merit  they  acquire  in 
their  feveral  ftations  and  callings  in  behalf  of  fociety, 
—  I  rejoice  in  their  high  deftination,  and  in  every 
larger  or  fmaller  ftep  by  which  they  advance  nearer 
to  it ;  and  when  I  think  I  fee  them  all  at  the  goal, 
and  imagine  them  all  in  the  future  world,  how  they 
there,  fooner  or  later,  each  in  his  degree  and  according 
to  his  capacities,  will  be  and  do  and  enjoy  that  to  which 
their  father  in  heaven,  has  formed  and  educated, 
and  will  flill  farther  educate  them  :  then  I  look  with 
pure  and  undifturbed  delight,  with  blifsful  fatisfaftion, 
on  them  all,  as  God  continually  beholds  them,  and 
rejoice  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  brethren, 
who  are  defigned  for,  and  will  partake  with  me  iu 
everlafting  life,  in  everlafting  happinefs. 

Animated  by  thefe  well  founded  fatisfaftions,  I 
take  the  fincereft,  moil  cordial  intereft  in  all  that 
concerns  them.  Nothing  that  happens  to  them, 
nothing  that  they  fear  or  hope,  that  they  defire  and 
purine,  is  foreign  and  indifferent  to  me.  Their 
affairs  are  mine.  Their  joys  are  my  joys:  their 
forrows  are  my  forrows.    I  heartily  weep  with  them 

that 
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that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice. 
Not  without  intimate  and  deep  compafGon,  do  I  fee 
the  ravages,  defolation  and  mifery,  which  error  and 
folly,  vice  and  tyranny  commit  upon  the  earth ;  not 
without  grieiF  do  I  hear  the  accounts  of  the  dangers 
to  which  my  brethren  are  expofed,  of  the  preflures 
under  which  they  groan,  of  the  misfortunes  and 
diftreffes  that  befall  them.  But  with  joyous  grati- 
tude I  obferve  every  acceflion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, of  wifdom  and  virtue,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  recreates  mankind,  my  brethren,  in 
nearer  or  in  remoter  regions,  and  announces  better 
days  to  them  and  their  pofterity. 

And  if  I  be  thus  difpofed ;  if  I  thus  love  all  men 
as  my  neighbours :  is  it  poffible  that  my  love  can 
remain  fterile  and  inactive  ?  No,  this  intimate  and 
fmcere  delight  in  my  brethren,  this  cordial  intereft 
in  all  that  concerns  them,  communicates  to  me  at 
once  both  motive  and  ability  to  promote  their 
welfare  by  every  means  within  my  power.  Never 
will  thefe  fentiments  allow  me,  knowingly  and 
defignedly,  to  opprefs,  to  circumvent,  to  injure,  to  \ 
moleft,  to  infult,  any  one  of  them,  to  rejoice  in  his 
misfortunes,  or  to  envy  him  his  fucceffes.  Never 
fhall  I  refufe  to  fhare  with  them  my  fagacity,  my 
abilities,  my  property,  my  authority,  my  fatisfaftions, 
in  recompenfe  for  the  good  offices  they  do  me. 
Never  0iall  I  yield  to  the  inhuman  temptation  to 
difturb  them  in  the  pofleffion  and  enjoyment  of 

their  - 
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their  life,  of  their  health,  of  their  pleafure,  of  their 
honour,  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  their  virtue^ 
and  their  piety,  or  to  afflid  and  vex  them  in  any 
way  whatever.  Never  fliail  I  account  it  real  lofs, 
when  I  am  obliged  to  facrifice  any  thing,  to  rifk  any 
thing,  to  work,  to  bear,  to  fuffor  for  them  and  their 
advantage.  Never  fhall  I  require  and  expeft  more 
from  them  than,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
circum fiances,  I  am  juftified  in  requiring  and  ex- 
pelling;  and  even  then  not  rigoroufly  affert  my 
rights,  but  give  fcope  to  forbearance  and  indulgence. 
But  to  make  the  beft,  the  moft  beneficial  ufe,  of  all 
that  I  am  and  have  ;  to  ferve  and  affift  my  brethrea 
to  the  utmofl  of  my  ability  and  (kill ;  to  alleviate 
as  much  as  I  can,  every  burden  that  oppreffes  them ; 
to  maintain  and  promote  peace  and  harmony  among 
them ;  to  bring  them  all  nearer  in  affeftion  together, 
and  ever  to  conne£l  them  more  intimately  with  each 
other;  and  to  diffufe  around  me,  mediately  and 
immediately,  as  much  light,  as  much  comfort,  as 
much  fatisfadion  and  joy,  as,  in  the  flation  I  fill, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  I  poflefs,  I  can 
ever  find  means  to  do  :  this  fliall  I  hold  to  be  my 
indifpenfable  duty,  my  greateft  glory :  this  will  be 
the  moving  fpring  and  the  rule  of  my  whole  beha- 
viour, the  infallible  confequence  of  my  chrifliaa 
fentiments. 

And  this,  my  dear  friends,  is  univerfal  charity  ; 
this  is  recommended  to  us  by  Jefus,  our  lord  and 

mafter; 
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mafter ;  this  is  recommended  to  us  by  nature  and 
religion  :  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Happy 
we,  if  we  be  fo  difpofed  !  It  is  the  difpofition  of 
God,  our  heavenly  father,  and  of  his  fon,  Jefus, 
our  captain  and  leader ;  the  difpofition  of  all  intel- 
ligent, virtuous  beings  who  are  ftriving  after  per- 
feftion  and  happinefs.  Yes,  love,  pure,  generous, 
chriftian  charity,  is  and  difpenfes  perfect  happinefs 
on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  j  in  this  as  in  the 
future  world. 


^ ■  ■    I' 


SERMON   XXL 


Moihcs  to  Univerfal  Charity 


/'^OD,  who  lovefl  us  with  more  than  parental 
^^  tcndernefs,  and  haft  made  it  our  duty  and  our 
felicity,  to  love  one  another  as  brethren :  may  we 
all  more  and  more  faithfully  fulfill  that  duty  and 
more  completely  enjoy  that  felicity,  and  thereby 
acquire  a  continually  nearer  and  brighter  refemblance 
to  thee.  Yes,  thou  haft  formed  us  capable  of  that 
love,  fown  the  feed  of  it  in  our  hearts,  and  given  us 
the  ftrongeft  motives  and  impulfes,  the  moft  diverfi- 
fied  means  to  provide  for  its  expanfion  and  frudlifi* 
cation.  Notwithftanding  which,  this  feed  of  virtue 
and  happinefs  ftiil  lies  unexpanded  in  ^fuch  numbers 
of  human  hearts!  Still  it  produces  in  but  few 
thofe  generous  fruits  which  it  might  and  is  intended 
to  produce.  Ah  but  too  feldom  do  we  take  man  for 
what  he  is,  and  but  feldom  do  we  entertain  fuch 
fentiments  and  form  fuch  judgments  of  each  other, 

as 
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KS  truth  and  jufticq  require.     But  too  often  we 
miftake  each  other,  and  forget  our  natural  con- 
fanguinity,  our  common  dignity,  our  prefent  and 
future  deilination.     But  too  often  are  our  fenti*-' 
ments  and  our  condud  towards  each  other  deter* 
mined  and  governed  by  bafe  and  felfifh  paflions.  And 
thus  are  beings,  whom  according' to  thy  parental 
views  all '  confiderations  Ihould  conned  and  bring 
nearer  together,  feparated  and  divided  ever  farther 
afunder.     And  thus  do  we  ourfelves  foreclofe  and 
embitter  innumerable  fources  of  fatisfaftion,  which 
thou  haft  opened  to  us,  thy  children,  oil  earth,  or 
even  c6nvert  them  into  fo  many  fources  of  trouble 
and  forrow.     Moft  benevolent  Father  of  mankind, 
teach  us  then  more  diftindly  to  perceive  thy  merciful 
and  gracious  defigns  upon  us  and  to  think  and  ad: 
more  agreeably  to  them.    Grant  that  we  may  more 
juftly  judge  both  of  ourfelves  and  of  mankind,  our 
brethren ;  and  learn  to  hold  both  ourfelves  and  them 
for  what  we  really  are.     Open  the  avenues  of  our 
mind  and  our  heart  to  the  worthier,  nobler  concep- 
tions, the  grander  profpefts  that  are  given  us  by 
reafon  and  religion  concerning  the  nature  and  defti- 
nation  of  man,  and  caufe  them  to  pervade  us  all 
with  undiffembled  efteem  and  afFeftion  fof  each 
other.      BleCs  to  this  end  the  confiderations  iii 
whic^  we  now  prof  ofe  to  engage.  Let  theitt  corred 
our  notions,  enlarge  and  augment  our  perceptions 
df  thefe  important  objeds,  and  infpire  us  with  Tuch 
emotions,  as  may  render  the  difcharge  of  our  duty 
VOL.  I.  D  D  a  d«^ 
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a  deUght.  We  lift  up  our  fuppliant  h^ds  to  thed 
in  this  behalf  with  the  utmoft  Confidence  as  thy 
children,  and  addr^  thee  £uther  in  the  name  and 
Hirprd^  of  Qur  lord  :  Our  father,  &c^ 


Matth.  xxii.  39. 

And  tlie  fecond  k  like  onto  it :  Thou  fludt  bVe  thy  neighbour 

il8  thyfelf. 

/^HARITS^,  pi'  complacency  and  farisfi£Bon  iii 
mankind,  paiticipation  in  their  fbrtunes  and  in- 
clination to  benevdience  and  to  beneficence,  is 
ijiatural  to  us  and  to  all  Qwmkind.  The  fight  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  good  makes  agreeable 
impreffions  dn  us ;  we  view^^  we  contemplate  it  with 
&tisfa€tioi;i  and  pleafure ;  we  rejoice  in  it,  unlefs 
our  eyes  are  blinde4  a^d  our  judgment  w:arped  by 
fordid  and  fe}fi(h  paflion^^  We  are  ajl  difpofed  to 
rejoice  with  the  joyful  and  to  weep  with  the 
mourner,  tmlefs  our  natural,  fympathies  are  fup^ 
{>refied  by  envy  or  refentment,  unlefs  our  heart  is 
l4t4^ed^  20^4  redM<:e^  ViS  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time  to  downright  baicbarians*  We  all  prefer  the 
I^tier^04rf^  wijth  our  tMrethren,.  the  fodal  life,  the 
^fB^fiijpSi^  of  ipcial  joys  and  Ibrrows,  to  9  total 
^luJiiOQ  w4  retirenxent  from  the  world  and  iaan- 
\^Tkfiy  u^efs  feme  difeafe  of  the  mind  or  body 
dctter  us  frojo^  fociety,  and  incapadtatte  us  foir  their 

company 


'iootp&tkj  and  atfiufemmts*  'Oiir  Keait  i^^wards  tfl 
with  fadsfa^on  and  gladnds,  xdienevet*  -^e  hztt 
done  good  to  others^  when  wt  have  affbfded  theni' 
feirice  and  relief;  and  neTer  are  we  perfeSly  at 
eafe,  when  v/e  are  forded  to.  accufe  onrfelves  of  t 
confrsby  behaviour.  We  have  itll  6ften  experienced^ 
that  love,  pure,  generoos  diaritjr  is  and  di^enfes 
real  feficity,  that  it  enlarges  and  invigorates  the 
heart,  allevikes  the  burden^  of  Ufe,  and  multiplies 
arid  heightens  its  fatisfadibns:  And  if  refigion  aha 
chriftianity  aire  not  barren  ideas  to  us,  but  rest!  con<^ 
cems  of  the  heart,  we  mtift  freqiiently  hslve  felt 
that  their  do£hines  and  obligations  arie  more  impor- 
tant, more  eafy,  more  coilfoiatory  in  proportion  as 
^e  are  anitiijated  by  love,  love  towards  God  zad 
mm. 

Natiiral  however  as  cnarity  is  to  man,  yet  fekloni 
is  it  and  does  it  achieve  in  him,  all  that  it  might  be' 
and  atjhieve,  becaufe  biit  too  often  nature  is  left 
deftitute  of  the  affiftahce  and  ihirtnre  of  reflection! 
and  exerdfei  Does  this  noble  genii  of  virtue 
idndly  thrive  in  the  imcorrbpted  human  heirt,  as 
in  its  na^e  foil  t  it  required  however  to  ht  dffigjently 
tended  and  fbfier^,  ih  order  that  h  ihiy  take 
deep  root  iii  it,  anid  not  only  bear'  beautifQl-blbflbms, 
but  yield  ripe  and  delirious  frint.  tf  it  fri^fiiAdirAf 
Wigfeted  and  kHIed  by  tbe  br«rth  of  ^irfaKgfuiili' 
paflions,  it  languishes  axid  fades*  Ihofe  nowly  inltifeedy' 
but  lialefs  furely  by  the  waCnt  of  fUffideht  nutir&neh^ 
itind  culttire.    Let  us  now,^  my  deaf  friehds,  Biefl^ 

t>  V  ^  apod 
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upon  this  Aobk|  paradifaical  plant  that  nutriment  a0<£ 
culture  of  which  it. is  ia.want.  Let  us  fee  how  and 
by  what  means  we  ihould  rouze  ourfelves  to.  the  love . 
of  our  neighbour,  to  general  charity,  or,  whatconfi- 
deradons  we  fhould  employ,  in  order  to  maintain,  ta. 
nouriih  this  love,  ^  fo  as  to  irender  it  a  preponderant,, 
a  ruling  principle  in  our .  fouls.  • 

Thence  we  {hall  learn  how  we  are;  ^o  proceed  ia 
order  tQ  fulfil  the  precept  of  Jefus  in  our  text^ 
love  thy  ndghbour  as  thyfelf,  as  we  lately  pro- 
pounded it* 

WoukUl  thou  love  all  mankind  aiy.thyjbrethre?, 
o  man,  rejcuce  in  them  and  think  of  them  with, 
complacency,  fay  Ibmedmes  to  thyfelf:  God  loves < 
them,  he  defigns  their  good,  he  (bowers  his  benefits 
upon  them,  he  rejoices  in  them  as  the  work  of  hi* 
hands,  as  his  creatures,  his  children,.,  bq  beholds 
them  with  complacency.     From  love  he  caUed  then\ 
into  being :  from  love  he  caufe&  them  to  continue 
and  to  triumph  in  exiilcncc^     From  lore  he  has 
made  fuch  grand,  fuch  wonderful  pre-arrangements 
for  their  prefervadon^  for  their  muldpUcation,  for 
thisir  growth,  for  their  educadon  and  exercife,  for. . 
the  drawix^  ibrth  of  .their  capacides  and  powers,  for 
the  decoradon  and  embelliihment  of  their  refidence, 
for  the.  enhancement  and  diverfificadon  of  ^^ratifica- 

dons^ai^llif  ^^"^^H^^  among  the  inanim<^te  and  animate 
creaturesj  both  in.^iie  natural,  and  the  moral  world. 
From  love  he  daily  caufes  his  fun  to  rife  upon  theipt 
and  his  rain  to  irrigate ,  their  fields..    From  love  he 

decks. 
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decks  .tfae[f|iFiiig  *with  bibflbms:. and  flowers;*  and 
lavifhes^oil'tb^iimnmer  ancbithe  autuiim  the  cBoiceft 
fruits  in  die > gi'eateft  Tdrieey:aiid. f!r6£ufibn.  -r.  From 
love  he  hasf=ii}lended.  a^reeabls^ofihifad(kn8:'iv^ 
gradficatum: hf  cbeir  xranta;!  the.  actioxRpIifhn^nt  of 
thdr  dlitiflsy  the  exeitlonrand  appllGattobo&  their 
fi^ltier^  nith'iabour  is. rfoell  as  ivith  >dl..    From 
lovfe  iirkas  placed  thent  in  fuch  «clofe  p^lations  and 
QQtmeftibns  together,  and  [rendered  them  foVakuble, 
ib  yjXe&Oily  >ib:indifpenfa1)le'  to  each  other;  .  Love  is 
even  the  foundation  of  aU:the  troubles,  the  affli6Uons» 
the  ^lamities,the  chaftenings  and  punifhmentsiv^hicb 
he  caufes  them  to  bear  and  experience ;  for'66d  ifij 
eifential  love^  .and  all  that  he  ordains^  permitis  and 
does  aafe  effects  of  his  love.     Yes,  hfti  blefles,  he 
loves  them  rail,  the  \eslSi  and  ioveft  of  >the  people^ 
as  well  as  the  greateft  and  mightieft  of  the  earth; 
the  weak  as  weU  as  the  flrong,  the  bad  as  well  as 
die  good.      Thejir  are  all  liis  children,  bear  his 
image  upon  them  ;  are  all  relations  and  br^hren  of, 
lefns,  his  fird-born  fon*.  And  if  God  loves  them  all, 
they  mull  be  of  fome  value  j  they  muft  all,  more  or 
lefs,  in  one  refped  or  another,  be  amiable ;  they 
muft  all  have  fomewhat  of  good  or  beautiful,  fomc^ 
what  that  merits  efteem  !     And  Ihall  I  not  eftoem 
beings  whom  God  efteems ;  not  love  thofe  v^hom 
God  loves  ?     Shall  I  look  down  with  coldnefs  and 
contempt  on  any  creature,  to  whom  God  vouchfafes 
his  benevolence  and  bounty,  which  fo  vifibly  teftifies 
of  his  wifdom  and  loving-kindnefs,  and  for  whom 

D  D  3  he 
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heihas.^baieandiliU  doBi<ib  mikch  ?  :Shaipi  beafliamit 
fd  /oS-Mtjjmaxiy  tx  iM^e  any  imim  nwhorar  .God 
Mra^'  as.  hi§  I  chilli  vhpm  JeTus  ackiioidedges  fon 
his;  hiiojthery  Ijoor  ^mitofe  &ke  fo  many  gi'etrand  ex-* 
traordinaiy  events  have  Ijeen  brought  aboat  both  in 
the  natural  and  in th^  moral  vpHdi' *  Qaai  (..judgq 
inore  eqikitably^  can  I  think  and'  i£l  *  mo^e  hbhly} 
than  by  judging,  thinkings  and:admg  Uke  God  i; ' 
WouidCfc  thou  £aqrther  lore  ^  maidund.as sthy. 
brethren,  a  nian,  rejoice  in:  them  all^  ianid  ibinkon 
them: with  complacenq^ and  efteem^.in  (he  judgr 
ment/that  thoii  paffeft  on  them,  be  pdt  .biafled  either 
by  the)hQmeline&  of  dieir  figure*  or:.the<  meannefs 
<if.their.apparel9  or  the  ihuqible  iituation  iil  which 
they  are .  phttHt  <^  hy  >  iing|e  a^ons,  foolifli,  or 
^^nicke^  which  they  cotnmit.  Nothing  of  this  detrafb 
^mtthe  inherent  worth  of  the  man,*  his  native 
grandeur  and  dignity,  bis  eifentiai  excellencies.    It 
may  indeed  lamifli  their  luftre,  and  conceal  them 
from  the  eye  of  the  carelefs^  but  not  from^  the  view: 
pf  the. more  acute  obferuer..    That  p^etrates  ihe 
fheU,  and  difirovers  b^neatth  it  the  grand,  the  're- 
i^pefhble  qualities,  that  4pe  peculiar  to  the  man  as 
man*    No,  wouldfl:  thou  learn  to  judge  rightly  of 
mankind  and  to  rejoice  in  and  to  love  them:  never 
kie  fight  of  their  great  natural  difpofitions,  their 
various,  fo  promifing  and  fo  productive  capacities 
and  powers,  and  their  equally  grand  and  glorious 
deftination.     Say  often  to  thyfelf :  how  noble  a 
creature  is  man,  and  how  great  his  achievements, 

^ud 
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9Ad  Whit  rtfiy  he  ndt  be  and  become  and  do  aold 
produce  !  "to  what  A  pitch  may  he  not  foar  in  hfe 
imagination !  How  iiiudi  may  he  (attk  and  compre- 
hend with  his  mtellea !  What  }s  there  fe  great,  fb 
fmall,  fo  remote,  fo  becnlt,  fo  difficulty  To  fublitne,  that 
is  not  or  tnay  hot  be  andbjed  of*  hl$  tieJB^^on,  «i 
his  invefiigatiohs,  of  his  ^xef^tls  ?  What  tf eafur^ 
bf  knowledge  and  p^cepl^il^^  what  fldrabaUe 
mental  atid  mechanical  apdtudes  may  be  fiot  ac- 
quire, and  to  what  an  iiAflieKife  ext^t  may  he  titit 
proceed  in  the  accumulation  of  the  former,  stnd  ift 
the  deradon  and  the  application  of  the  laftei*j 
Of  what  vaft  enterprifes,  of  what  noUe  a^hieveineftts^ 
of  what  ihinkig  virtues,  of  what  heroic  exploits,  of 
what  infuperable  ftrength  and  fortiftide  ik  he 
not  capable  1  How  £etf  apoand  him  idiay  he  not 
operate,  and  how  much  gocid  may  he  Aot  perfcMn ! 
How  greatly  beautify  and'  ^mafe  the  iace  of 
fiature!  How  greatly  diverfrfy  her  fertffifjf,  asid 
promote  her  beneficial  views  1  What  edvtfpMMi^ 
live,  profound,  complicated  pbns  dn  fie  ^ot  fbrffi 
and  execute  !  What  diffanf,  hoiiourable  defigmf^ 
can  he  not  propofe,  purfue,  attain !'  Whiat  hifoehte 
may  he  not  have  on  the  mir^d  and  tlie  heart,  the 
morals  and  the  deportttient  of  whole  geheratioM 
of  men,  of  nations  entire!  What  dominion  rtay 
he  not  exercife  over  himfelf  and  numberlefs  objeds 
witjiout  him  !  How  many  fadsfafBoiis^  may  he  not 
enjoy  himfelf  and  procure  for  others !  What  biir-r 
dens  can  he  not  bear,  wiAont  finking  under  them  { 
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What  fufferings  can  he  not  endure,  mthout  bein|f 
vanquilhed  by  paui !     With  what  unabated  ardour, 
with  what. all-conquering  perfeverance  can  he  drive 
after  ever  greater  perfedion !  —  And  how  grand, 
how  glorious  is  his  deftination!     What  proi^peds 
lie  before  him !  Everlafting  continuance,  everlafting 
life,  everlafting  a£dvity,  inceifant  increafe  in  know- 
ledge, in  virtue,  in  happinefs !     What  encourage^ 
ment  to  his  hopes !     What  a  light  is  thus  thrown 
upon  his  prefent  ftate,  in  many  refpe£ts  fo  myfterious 
and  incoherent !     What  a  light  upon  his  prefent 
limitations  and  defeds,  troubles  and  afflidions,  upon 
the  vaft  labyrinth  of  his  contingencies  and  fortunes ! 
What  progrefs  of  the  human  race  m  general,  what 
indemnification  to  fo  many  confiderable  parts  and 
individual  members  of  it  does  it  not  allow  ns  to  exped ! 
And  all  thefe  difpofitions,  my  dear  friends,  all 
thefe  capadtiiess  and  powers,  this  exalted  deftination, 
thefe  grand  profpeds  are  proper  to  man  as  fuch,  of 
whatever  rank  he  is,  to  whatever  country  he  belongs, 
to  whatever  ftate  of  culture  and  improvement  be  has 
arrived  or  not,  in  whatever  more  con  traded  or  ex- 
tended  circle  he  here  moves  and  ads.     All  thefe 
advantages,  die  whole  of  this  dignity  of  human 
nature  in  eflentials  the  child  has  in  common  with 
the  man,  the  wicked  with  the  good,  the  dweller 
in  the  moft  favage  wildemeis  with  the  inhabitant  of 
the  moft  poliihed  city,  the  illiterate  with  the  learned, 
my  enemy  with  my  friend,  my  oppreflbr  with  my 
bcnefador.      Indeed  they  are  not  expanded  and 
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exhibited /with  all  to  the  fame  extent,  and  in  the 
&mc  beneficial  or  refplendent  manner.     Indeed  in 
numbers  they  remain  only  in  the  feed,  which  here 
neither  bloiToms  nor,  b^fars  fruit.      Indeed  every 
one  does ,  not  employ;  his  capacities  and  powers  to 
tny  benefit  and  that  of  the  public.  ^Indeed  the  abufe 
of  ij^G^e  great  capacities  and  powers .  has  very  fre- 
queptfy  been  attended  with  prodrgious  hs^voc  an4 
devailation,  with  a  variety  of  woe.  But  do  they  ther^ 
fore  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are  ?    Are  they  therefore 
of  lefs  magnitude,  lefs  noble,  lefs  a^Qiirable,  leis 
(hinino:  charaderiflics  of  what  man  is  and  what  he  i$ 
defigned  to  be  and  to  become  ?     Is  man  as  man 
deferving  therefore  of  lefs  refped  ?    Does  the  di«h 
mond  then  lofe  its  whole  value  becaufe  it  is  not 
yet  polifhed  and  does  not  fparkle  ?    Will  the  creator 
then  leave  his  work  unfimlhed  ?     Can  he  ever  ia^ 
of  his  purpofes  ?.      Can  it  be  fuppofed   that  anf 
difpofition  will   always  remain   difpofition  in  his^ 
empire,  jhat    any    capacity  will    remain    merejyj. 
capacity  ?     Will  any  power  not  at  laft.  perform  that, 
which  it  is  4efigned  to ;  perform  ?    And  if  1  tbuif^ 
view,  thus  confider  mankind :    how  grand,  JiQw 
eftimable  muft  they  not  all  appear  to  ipe  ?  With  wl^jijt 
complacency  mud  I  .not  think  on  t|iem!     Whpt 
reafons  do  I  not  find  for  rejoicing  in  them !     What 
motives  for  embracing  them  as  brethren  with  bene- 
volence  and  affedion !  j         * 

Wouldft    thou    thirdly,    my  chriftian  brother, 
awaken  and  confirmln  thy  foul  the  principle  of  love,. 

inward, 
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m^ard,  ^ordiaTlore  towards  a(l  mankind^  as  towards 
thy  ntt^liboiilrs*:  frequently  rerolve  in  thy  min^ 
Ae  varfotf*  ^fid  generally  •  ufeful  connexions,  in 
wMch  tl*y  «ill  ftand  with'  thee  and  with  human 
feciety  atl  large.  Not  one  it  entirely  \iields,  or 
^Wolutely  ^'and  in  all  t^pefls  injurious  to  fociety,^ 
acnd  no '  one  cah  or  will  be  fb  at  all  times  and  in 
^ery  fituation.  Ko  one  is  abfolutely  defUtute  of  att 
good  qualities,  or  uniformly  commits  bad  adions. 
Everyone  is  a  fervic^ble,  neceflary  lfl(ik  of  the 
grdat,  the  enVHefs  chain'  of  things ;  everyone  fills  a 
fertain  phce  in  it  and  thereby  promotes  the  con- 
tiefKon  jttd'  evolution  of  the  whole.  '  Everyone 
cbtrtrRnites,  tJiredtty  or  indireftly,  his  <|iare  to  thy 
fienefit  and  tfhat  of  die  pubb'c.  How  many  things 
-iKmMfl:  thbn  be  obliged  to  forego  were  it  not  for 
A^r  aSiftahce !  -  And  how  numerous  the  adtan- 
Ages  for  AVfiich  thou  att  beholden  to  them  !  Now, 
fHAle  we  are  dMcdurfmg  together  upon  it,  my  deir 
ffends,  and'-are  enjoying  the  plcafure  of  calm 
Afffcflion,  now  thoufands  and  •  thdufands  of  perfon^ 
ii€?tt  dnd  afef  oflT,  hx  dl  the  comers  of  the  earth,^ 
ir^  t)ccupfed  for  us  rff  and  for  everyone  of  as  in 
j^rticnhi*.  ''Some  are  exertmg  their  corporestlj^ 
dtlters  their  'Intelledual  factdties  for  us.  One  is 
providing  fbt  our  neceffities^  anothei*  for  our  con- 
veni^cy,  a  third  fbf  otir  entertainment,  a  fourth 
for  our  fecurity  and  repofe,  others  again  fi>r  our 
ififormatioh  and  moral  improvement.  Here  one  of 
!^Br  brethren  is  tilKng  the  field,  wheno?  we  are  tQ 
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iderive  nourifhment ;  t&ere  another  is  tending  d^ 
^Qcksp  whofe  w<>ol  is  to  cover  u^  or  -the  vnMO^ 
whofe  artificial  web  is  to'  adorn  vs;  ^yonder-  a  thin| 
is  dreiBng  .the  vines,  arhofe  juice  is'  to;ftrengtheil 
and  refr^*  u&  Here  one  js  lowing  good  feed  pm 
us ;  there  another  is  reaping  the  ripe  friiitsfor' ttS« 
Here  «one  is  preparing  chefe  fruits:  f<H'>  bur  inoii^ 
codveiiieiit  ufe  and  enjoyment ;  there  others-^iit 
bringii^g  ^hem  from  the  remoteft  regions,  along  toilf 
fome  and  dangeroys  roads,  into  our  bams  and  Aore^ 
houfes^  into  pur  dwellings,  to  our  tables.  Here 
ope  -is  wandering  oFer  tracklefis  heaths,  acrofs  the 
fwampy  moor,  the  folitary  defert,  or  the  howling 
fvildemels ;  there  another  is  buiFeted  by  the  ftormy 
billows;  there  othen$  figain  are  diving  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earthy  in  order  to  enrich  us  with  trear 
fures  of  various  kinds.  Here  are  innumerable  beau^ 
ties  of  nature,  there  the  mod  diverfified  works  cS 
art,  which  without  the  induftry  and  the  afliftance  of 
our  brethren  we  could  neither  have,  nor  kntiw,  nor 
ufe,  nor  enjoy.  Think  only,  my  dear  friends^  how 
many  thoufand  heads  and  hanjda  zte  daily  and 
hourly  employed  fer  us,  in  order  to  prepare  and 
procure  for  us  whatever  pertains  to  our  food  and 
cloathing,  to  our  ornament,  to  our  houfehold  furni- 
ture, to  the  cstrrying  on  of  our  bufiHefs,  to  our 
pleafure,  to  our  in(i:ru£tioil»  Never  can  we  fatisfy 
the  leaft  exigence  of  our  mind  or  body,  never  fucceis- 
fully  purfue  and  attain  any  beneficial  pyrpofe,  never 
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r^pice  and  be  gbU  in  our  live^,  ne^^er  advance  bur 
p^e&ioaand*  bappxnefs,  withoiit'being  fcirth^ moft 
{)art  obliged  to  other  perfons  for  it.  •  What  aicim 
total  of  important^  efTtntiaifen^ccs  therefof^  are  we 
Vlgeflantl^.  reicciying  fsbm.  them i    Uovr'^greax  -the 
fi^^rifisie^  .they.<^2ily  make  to  us  !     How  imm^rpos 
ihe :  troviblef^ '  the  daagerB  to  which  they  ^xpofe 
tht^mfelyes  on  oiir  acconnt  r^  Indeed  the  generality 
ctf  all. this  they  do  ^hout  knowing  u^;;;TOtbout 
ha,ving  our  particular  b*?fiefir  ia;  view ;  they  do^it 
very 'often  from  cnotives  of  fSiWajtereft,  from  .vanity, 
for  the  ftipply  of  their  own  wants,  from  the  natural 
knpuUe-  to  aftion.    However, '  they  1  do  it>  we  receive 
•^is  aflidance,  thefe  good  offices  from  them^Hx'e  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  them;  we  could  not  be  deprived  of  thein^ 
without  being  more  or  iefs  wretched.   Therefore 
how  clofe  and  indiffoluble  are  the  ties  by  which  we 
ai'e  united  together  !     How  intricately  are  x)ur  con- 
irerns  and  our  fortunes  interwoven  together  I     And 
ji^all  I  d^ly  w>d  hourly  receive  fo  many,  fuch  great 
benefits  frdm  all  iDy  brethren  on  earth,  from  ftrangei-s 
as  well  ^/ronx  acquaintance,  from  the  remoteft  as 
well  as  from  the  neareft  ;  fball  I  feel  .my  felf  comfort- 
able and  happy  in  the  divcrfified  enjoj-ment  of  their 
labour,  their  induftry,  their  aiBftanc^,  and  yet  be 
indifferent,  towards  any  of  them ;  and  yet  fliall  I 
treat  any  one  of  them  as  an  alien,  in  whom  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned  ?    And  (hall  I  not  exult  in  their 
exiftcnce,  their  abilities,  their  feveral  kinds  of  fkill 

and 


and  ilexterity,  thefe  foufefiit  conheftians  with  men 
and  among  themfehrcs,  not  embx^e  them  all  tdtb 
brotherly  kiadnefs?   •  '  .  •.  ■ 

Wouldil.thou  laftly,  o  man,  o  chriftiaD,  excite* 
and  gherifli  in  thy  heart  this  vmirerfai  chanty :  judge^: 
eAecm  thy  brethren,  niaxtkind,  •  not  merely  by  what* 
dt  prcfent,  in  this  their  iniant  flatei, '  they<  arb  akld 
afibniyjbut  by  vfhat  iiy  ail.iiUuiii  timealon  eyery 
lidgheif  Hep  of  their  cxiilencei'theymay  and  will. be: 
ajQ4tA%flrd-  Indeed  but  few  perlqnaareas  yet  entirely 
thaty  '^hkh  ao^ord^g  ^  the^r  xutuf^  >ind  theii^^ 
pre^iJ^fitions  they:  nxay  and  ^zx^  ^pi)e4  to  be  .^ud. 
becpiae.    As  yet  iDUt  few  do  and  afibrd  all  that  tbef) 
are  able  to  do  aud  to  afford.    As  yet  not  open  in- 
completely formed^  coinpletely  educated  ^  not  one 
i^  fo  intelligent^  fp  wife,  fp  good,  and  fa  diligent  in 
good,..^  he  would  i)e, capable  of  being  in  nyyct 
favourable  connections  and  cir^umllances.^/  Still,^ 
\fJtioIe  countries  and.  populations  are  covered  with, 
clouds  and  thick  darknefs.     St^ll'  millions  of  tife 
huma^  fp^es  have,  i^o  adequate  perception  of  tljji^r. 
dtgmty^  their  deftioation,  their  energies.    Still  aa 
great. ^number  abufi^them  by  folly  and  fin.    B/it 
that,;  my  dciar  friends,  which  they  are  not  at  prefent^ 
they  may  aiid  are.d^figi^d  hei^eafter,  foon^r  or  latef^ 
to  become.     That  Yfhich  at  prefent  they  are  upable^^ 
to  dp  and  tp  ^ifford^  they  may  and  will  in  the  fuccef- 
five  pervxls  of  ,}bejjr  Superior  exi/tence  do  and- 
afford..    To  ,.th(e*l^^f|y9|f.  Infancy  ^dcl^Q^       fuc-^ 
c^  thejls^  pf^l^^^^  to;,thffT 
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preparatory  and  fcholaftic  years  ^  years  of 
and  fecial  life.'  .Their  career  i^  immenfe,  their  powers 
unfold  only  by  degrees  and  are  capable  of  an  iver 
progreffive  enlargement.  Judge  of  the  fomler,  not  b^ 
the  fhort  fpace  which  they  have  now  run  through,  nor 
of  the  latter  by  the  firft,  weak  eflays,  they  now  make 
with  them;  The  eternity  for  which  they  tre  all 
defigned^  hdttr  iflchy  how  inexhaufUUe  mud  it  be  int 
means  of  exerdfe,  of  difcipUne,  of  accomplifhment ) 

Thus  It  is,  my  deaf  friends !  He  who  wdtildbpea! 
the  aVenties  of  his  heart  to  uiiiverfal  charityj  who 
\^uld  fmceirefy  etidt  in  all  mankind  as  his  bretirren,' 
fhbilld  not  ftdp  fhort  at  the  prefent  moment,  at  the 
firft,  the  lowermoft  ftep  of  their  exiftence/not  take 
thi^  fhort  fife,  ftrewn  with  ib  many  hardfliips  and 
trouble,  fullied  by  fo  many  follies  and  crimes  and 
ipices, '  for  the  whol^  of  their  deftination.   In  that  cafe 
he  (fould  perhaps  exult  in  but  a  few  of  his  brethren^' 
difcem  in-  but  few  of  them  much  of  the-  elevated  a*i4 
amiable,  contemplate  and  treat  oirfy  few  with  real 
inward  complacency,    tn  that  cafe  he  would  proba- 
bly fee  far  greater  reafon  one  while  to  afm  himfelf 
againd  their  mafide,  then  to  lament  their  iniquftiaB, 
then  to'  weep  over  their  mifery.   In  that  cafe,  which 
ever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  wouW  perceive 
nothing  but  diforder  and  confufion^  pure  inconfifi 
tency,  ineflTeduai  preparadons,  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
unexecuted  plail'i^,  difappointed  expeftations,  mere 
fragmients  and  ruins  of  an  unfhiiflfed  edified.  No,  fliaR 
the  fight  of  mankind -be  gladcfenirig'to^theejb  man, 
-  -       7  -^  -•  flialf 
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jfhsQl  thy  heart  enfold  tbem  with  fincere  affeftionj^ 

conned:  the  prefent  with   the    future,  time   witb 

eternity;  accompany  in  imagination  thy  brethreii 

^  all  the  fucceediiig  gradatioils  of  their  exiitencs 

and  their  life  through  all  the  periods  and  revokt^ 

tions  of  fiiture  worlds,  and  reprefent  to  thyfelf  theitf 

gradual,  their  infinitely  progreflive  expanfion,  dieir 

continual  s^roximation  to  Superior  perfedion,  and 

then  Gonfider  what^  by  mfizbs  i>f  thAt  natural  difpo* 

fitionB  and  capacities  and  po^rers  by  little  and  little 

from  everlafting  to  evcorlai^iagf  they,  miy  be  and.  be* 

com^  and  afford  and^i^njoyK '.How. inaje^     iiow  rtc 

fpeStibl^  will  every  p€Jrfo&  aftanst^rdi  appeal*  ^o  tliee! 

What  €fteem^  what^e^ion.  ^illi'he  demand  c£ 

thee  I  How  inftantaneoafly  wiU  all  thofe  cin:uniftance8 

difappeaf  whkh  now  perhaps  alieiate  .thee  front 

him^  or  caufe  thee  to  re^xd  him  widi  coldnels,  with 

CQniten^t>  with  diOike ! 

Tes,  when  I  ndfe  my /thoughts  into  futurity,  I 
t)diold  ^e  image  of  deity  very  differ^itly  refplen^ 
dent  in  mail,  and  him  veiy  differently  aiTerting  his 
lineage  from  God  apd  his  fellowihip  tdth  hkn; 
There  I  behold  th^  chiM  mattured  into  the  man,  the 
&eble  Jftrengthened  tqi  estercife,  the  wicked  coisre&ed 
ji>y  waat.  and  woe,  the*  good  coniinned,  •  the  Icbolar 
emploiyed  in  the  bappieft  application  of  theknovi^ 
iedge  afid  attainment§  which  eofl:  him  {<i  much 
4^ur  to  acquire^  and.  die  novice  in  the  hand  of  the 
accompliihed  afdvanc^ing  with  continually  increasing 
-fpeed  to  hi£i  per£»£tiom  There  I  behold  perfoi^, 
J  wh0 
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who  here,  overpowered  by  bufineffes  and  carey, 
were  fcarcely  able  to  raife  their  minds  above  vifiblc 
objedS)  and  while  cultivating  with  labour  and  fweat 
the  ungrateful  earth,  had  ^neither  leifure  nor  induce-* 
ment  to  provide  for  the  ciikure  of  their  minds,  thefe 
1  there  behold  exerting  their  nobler  intelledua! 
Acuities  in  all  their  vigour  and  foaring  with  no  lefs 
indefatigable  ardour  ih^tn  good  fuccefs  from  one 
degree  of  knowledge  and  wifdom  to  another.  There 
I  bdiold  others,  who  herie  moved  and  operated  in  a 
contraded  circle^  but  faithfolly  fulfilled  their  duty 
in  it,  advanced  over  many  others,  tranilated  -into  a 
much  larger  fphepe  of  kfUon,  promoting  the  fati& 
iadian  and  welfare  c^  thoufands,  and  making  the 
nobleft,  the  mod  general  ufe  of  all  that  they  are 
in  themfelves  and  have  ability  for.  There  1 
behold  the  wretch,  the  captive,  the  innocent  fufferer^ 
him  that  was  deprefled  and  cramped  by  outward 
drcumftances  and  the  consignations  of  the  whole, 
forgetting  his  calamities,  and  rejoicing  in  the  ample 
ihdemnificadons  and  retributions  which  the  father  of 
mankind,  had  prepared  for  him  in  a  better  ,world. 
ITiere  I  behold  every  prec&fpofitioil  evolving,  every 
capacity  expanding,  every  faculty  exerting  itfelf 
agreeably  to  its  defign ;  I  fee  every  experience  of 
the  former  life  turned  to  adcount,  every  fault  of  rt 
recognifed  and  repaired;  every  germ  of  virtue 
iruftified,  every  bud  of  wijilom  blown,  every  good 
inclination  confirmed  attd  foHowed,  eveiy  •  trfcfbf , 
.good  attainment  *  brbttght  ilito  -prafticb.    l^Hfer^  I 
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behold  all,  in  various  ways  and  in  various  degrees^ 
becoming  gradually  always  more  intelligent,  always 
better,  always  happier,  and  everyone  thus  commu- 
nicating to  another  always  more  felicity  and  delight. 
Yes,  there  perhaps  he  whom  I  had  no  efteem  for 
here,  who  feemed  to  be  far  below  me,  will  be  my 
teacher,  my  guide.  There  fhall  I  perhaps  enter 
into  the  mod  intimate  and  happy  conneftions  with 
erfons  whom  at  prefent  I  know  not,  who  are  (1  ran- 
gers to  me,  who  are  feparated  from  me  by  great 
intervals  of  time  and  fpace,  and  labour  hand  in  hand 
with  them  in  gaining  fuperior  attainments.  There 
perhaps  he,  whom  I  here  thought  I  had  no  need  of, 
will  afford  me  the  mod  important,  the  moft  effential 
fervices  and  be   my  principal  benefaftor.     There 

■ 

perhaps  he  whom  I  here  envied  and  hated,  will  be 
of  great  benefit,  to  me,  and  open  to  me  fources  of 
pleafure,  which  but  for  him  would  have  remained 
fhut  up  againft  me.  Yes,  there  fhall  X  live  for  ever 
with  all,  whatever  here  they  may  be  in  reality  or 
appearance,  and  rejoice  for  ever  with  them  in  my 
ejciftence  and  my  life.  And  perfons  who  may  and 
are  defigned  to  be  and  to  become  all  this ;  perfons 
who  will  hereafter  fland  in  fuch  relations  towards 
me :  fhjill  I  pretend  not  to  know  under  any  garb, 
in  any  form  and  figure  ?  Shall  I  not  regard  them 
with  complacency  ?  Shall  I  not  rejoice  in  them  ? 
Thefe  companions  in  my  future  perfeftion  and  happi- 
rtefs,  thefe  partners  in  my  future  fuperior  occupa- 
lions  and  delights,  fhall  they  be  indifferent  and  alien 
VOL.  I.  II  to 
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to  me  ?  Shall  I  not  feel  a  real  efteem,  a  fmcete 
benevolence  for  them  ?  Shall  I  not  love  them,  as 
my  brethren,  as  my  neighbours,  in  deed  and  in 
truth  ? 

Moft  afluredly,  my  dear  friends,  when  once  we 
have  rendered  thefe  ideas  perfedly  familiar  to  our 
minds  by  frequently  engaging  in  fuch  meditations, 
and  have  opened  the  avenues  of  our  heart  to  their 
efficacy,  a  fuicere,  pure,  generous  philanthropy  will 
infallibly  become  a  ruling  principle  within  us,  and 
have  a  no  lefs  certain  than  confiderable  influence  on 
all  our  judgments  and  adions.  We  fhall  perceive 
no  human  being,  converfe  with  no  human  being, 
whom  we  fliall  not  be  forced  to  efteem  on  more 
than  one  acount,  in  more  than  one  refpeft,  in  whom 
we  {hall  not  fee  caufe  to  rejoice,  in  whofe  fortunes 
we  (hall  not  take  a  friendly  intereft.  We  fhall  thus 
accuftom  ourfelves  never  to  view  them  partially, 
but  to  confider  them  on  all  their  fides  and  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  nature  and  deflination.  They 
will  prefent  themfelves  to  us  in  a  totally  different 
light,  in  the  light  in  which  God,  their  creator  and 
father,  fees  them,  and  in  which  we  fhall  all  certainly 
,view  them  in  the  future  world.  And  how  totally 
different  fhall  we  thus  judge  of  their  excellencies 
and  defeSs,  of  their  forrows  and  joys,  of  their 
aftions  and  the  events  that  befall  them !  With 
how  much  more  ferenity  of  mind,  with  how  much 
more  gladnefs  of  heart  fhall  we  behold  them  and 
^think  of  them  !    How  many  caufes  o    ill-humour, 

of 
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of  trouble,  of  difcontent,  of  fhynefs  and  averfion  will 
thus  be  done  away  !  How  many  fources  of  joy  and 
felicity  will  open  around  us  !  Yes,  let  thefe  ideas,  thefe 
confiderations  continually  animate  and  govern  thy 
condud,  o  man,  o  chriftian,  and  fo  wilt  thou  avoid 
innumerable  dark  and  dreary  deviations  and  mazes 
in  thought  and  deed,  render  thy  path  of  life  eafy 
and  pleafant,  and  boldly  fee  the  end  of  it  approach- 
mg  both  in  regard  to  thyfelf  and  all  thy  brethren. 


s  B  a 


SERMON   XXII. 


T/je  cordial  huerejl  in  the  Events  that  befall  our 

Fello%U'Creatures. 


f^  OD,  who  art  in  every  fenfe  the  father  of  all 
thy  offspring  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  we 
thy  human  progeny  are  likewife  authorifed  to  call 
thee  by  that  tender  appellation,  for  thou  acknow* 
ledgeft  and  loveft  us  as  thy  children,  and  provided 
for  us  all  with  paternal  tendemefs  and  care.  We  all 
together  form  but  one  large  family,  wifely  and 
*affe£tionately  maintained  and  governed  by  thee  and 
brought  up  and  prepared  in  various  ways  to  a  pro- 
greffively  higher  perfedion  and  happinefs.  Thou 
aflignefl  to  every  one  of  us  the  poft  which  he  is  to 
fill  in  thy  domain,  and  the  road  whei^by  he  is  to 
arrive  at  his  appointment.  But  it  is  alfo  thy  will 
that  we  Ihould  work  together  at  the  attainment  of 
thy  defigns,  and  (hare  in  common  the  fatisfaftions 
as  well  as  the  hardfhips  w^hich  we  meet  with  on  our 

wayt 
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way.    To  this  end  haft  thou  fo  intimately  coimefted 
us  with  each  other  and  implicated  our  fortunes  fo 
infeparably  together,  that  no  one  can  be  either  happy^ 
or  miferable  for  himfelf  alone.     It  is  thus  that  thou 
wouldft  infpire  us  with  truly  fraternal  fentiments 
towards  each  other  and  fill  us  with  tender  emotions 
of  humanity,  of  compaffion,  of  officioufnefs  and  bene- 
ficence.     Oh   do  thou  thyfelf  expand  more  and 
more  our  hearts  to  thefe  generous  fentinlents  and 
emotions.     Let  them  entirely  pervade  us,  let  them 
become  perfectly  natural  to  us  and  fo  predominant 
in  our  breads,  that  they  may  always  maintain  the 
fuperiority  over  every  fuggeftion  of  pride,  of  envy, 
of  jealoufy,  of  all  fdfifli  views.    Grant  that  we  mayr 
take  a  cordial  intereft  in  whatever  relates  to  our 
brethren,  that  we  may  have  a  lively  feeling  of  their 
profperity  and    their  adverfity,  and   promote  the 
former  by  every  means,   but  endeavour  te  avert 
and  alleviate  the   latter  as    much  as  in  us  lies. 
Fafhion  us  in  this  manner,  merciful,  heavenly  father, 
according  to  thy  mind,  and   caufe  us  to  acquire 
from  day  to  day  a  greater  conformity  and  likenefa 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  our  faviour,  whom  thou  haft  pro* 
pofed  as  a  pattern  to  us.      Bleis  to  this  end  the 
xronfiderations  on  which  we  purpofe  now  to  enter* 
Give  efficacy  to  their  admonitions  concerning  our 
ftri£):  relation  and    connection   with  ^one  another, 
that  they  may  warm  our  hearts  with  truly  charitable 
fentiments  and  afFeftions.     We  offer  up  thefe  our 
requefts  unto  thee  in  the   name  of  thy  ion,  our 

I  £  3  mediator 
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mediator  and  redeemer,  who  in  jMty  to  our  infirmi- 
ties and  wants,  taught  us  to  addrefs  thee  thus : 
Our  father^  &c. 


ROM.  xu»  15. 

Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoicei  and  weep  with  them  that 

weep. 

/CHRISTIANITY  has  fometimes  been  reprefented 
^^  as  a  dodrine  that  renders  us  infenfible  to  all 
that  pafles  without  us,  contrads  our  fphere  of  adion, 
weakens  the  bands  of  fociety,  and  fo  fixes  our 
thoughts  and  aff^ons  on  the  future  and  unfeen, 
that  wtt  are  therefore  forced  as  it  were  to  forget  the 
prefent  and  temporal  or  at  lead  to  view  it  without 
participation  or  concern*  Thence  arofe  the  numerous 
orders  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  under  the  pre- 
tence  of  withdrawmg  from  all  intercourfe  and 
communication  with  the  finful  world,  at  the  fame 
time  withdrew  all  affedion  and  fervice  from  their 
brethren,  and -thua  became  ufelefs  or  even  pernicious 
citizens  and  jEsffiiitical  chriftians*  Thence  arofe  and 
thence  itiU  arifes  that  gloomy,  anxious,  fuperftitious 
{nety  and  devotion,  which  fcorns  and  condemns 
whatever  has  no  immediate  relation  lo  religion  and 
to  futurity^  which  is  fo  auftere  and  unjuft  in  its 
judgments^  as  to  pronounce  the  moft  indifferent 
abOions  to  be  ciimee,  the  mofl  innocent  amufements 

to 
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to  be  finful  extravagancies,  and  all  the  fillet*  fi^ii^ 
bilities  of  the  human  heart  to  be  weaknefles.  Biit 
the  chriflian  dodrine,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  vmi^ 
ings  of  the  evangelifts  and  apoftl^,  is  by  ho  means 
deferving  of  this  reproach.  Thefe  eccentricities  cS 
the  human  intelle£k,  thefe  mifanthropical  ^eiitimenti^ 
and  actions,  ought  hot  certainly  to  be  laid  to  its 
account.  The  whole  fcope  and  tendency  of  it  i^ 
tether  direftly  the  reverie.  Its  profeffed  defign  ii 
gradually  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition  Whicll 
the  divers  opinions  and  ceremonies  of  religion' had 
ereded  between  nations  and  people,  to  teach  thenl 
more  juftly  to  eftimate  the  worth  oi  thefe  objefts^ 
and  to  unite  them  in  one  body,  in  one  focie^, 
which  fhould  worffaip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truths 
that  is  with  reafon  and  fincerity.  It  has  no  intention 
to  contrad  our  hearts  and  to  weaken  our  fenfibility. 
No,  its  defign  is  to  enlarge  the  former  and  render 
the  latter  more  acute  and  efficacious.  It  wouldr 
intered  us  in  all  furrounding  objeds,  make  u$ 
fenfible  to  them  all,  and  conned  us  together  by  ties 
fo  numerous  and  ftrong,  that  nothing  could  happen 
to  any  of  us,  but  all  the  reft  muft  participate 
therein ;  and  thus  chriftianity  would  form  us  into 
one  fole  family  of  brothers  and  fifters  who  might 
prove  truly  agreeable  to  their  heavenly  fiither  by  the 
brotherly  love  and  concord  that  fliould  prevail  amohg 
them.  Can  fhe  not  produce  thefe  blefled  effeds  in 
all ;  (he  always  however  attains  this  end  in  a  larger 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  perfons,  whonl  we  thete* 

E  E  4  fore 
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fore  may  confide  as  the  fait  and  the  light  of  the 
earth,  and  who  are  as  it  were  the  moderators, 
whereby  the  reft  are  kept  together,  and  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  preferved.  How  ener- 
getic are  the  exhortations,  which  the  apoftle  addrefles 
to  us  in  this  particular !  "  Bear  ye,  fays  he,  one 
another's  burdens."  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  alfo  on  the  things  of  others.**  "  Owe 
no  man  any  thing,  but  to  lovie  one  another;  for  he  that 
loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  bw."  "  Endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond 
of  pedice  J**  and  in  our  text :  "  Rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
What  other -meaning  can  thefe  precepts  have,  than, 
be  not  indifferent  towards  the  good  and  the  ill  that 
betides  others  ;  treat  it  not  as  a  matter  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  as  fomewhat  that  con- 
qems  you  much,  and  take  by  all  means  a  cordial 
intereft  in  it.  Let  us  therefore  take  occafion  from 
thefe  words  to  confider  the  focial,  cordial  intereft  in 
the  good  and  ill  that  befalls  others.  To  this  end  we 
will  firft  point  out  what  we  are  to  do,  and  how  we 
are  to  be  difpofed,  for  taking  a  cordial  intereft  in 
the  profperous  or  adverfe  contingences  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  then,  how  we  fhould  exprefs  and 
manifeft  tt^  participation  by  our  words  and 
works. 

Would  we  rejoice  with  the  joyful  and  weep  with 
the  forrowful,  or,  would  we  take  a  cordial  intereft 
m  the  good  and  ill  that  happens  to  other  perfons, 

we 
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we  fliould  before  all  things  ferioufly  confider  in  what 
d  vaft  variety  of  ways  mankind  are  connefted  toge- 
ther, and  how  great  an  influence  the  happinefs  or  the 
mifery  of  one  has  upon  the  happinefs  or  the  mifery 
of  others.  We  (hould  therefore  call  to  mind,  how 
many  things  we  poflefs  in  common,  and  how  much 
more  important  thefe  things  are,  than  thofe  whereby 
we  are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other.  We  have  all 
the  fame  rational,  immortal  nature,  the  fame  origin 
and  the  fame  deftination.  We  are  all  children  of 
the  fame  heavenly  father,  who  has  formed  us  all 
after  his  own  image,  preferves  and  provides  for  us 
all  and  defigns  the  good  of  us  all.  Wc  are  likewife 
obnoxious  to  the  fame  wants,  infirmities,  paffio:is, 
errors,  follies  and  failings,  and  the  greater  or  Icis 
degree  in  which  we  are  obnoxious  to  thefe  evil^s,  de- 
pends not  fo  much  on  our  behaviour  and  on  our  de- 
ferts,  as  on  the  circumdances  in  which  the  ruler  of 
the  world  has  placed  us.  We  are  in  fhort  all  capable 
of  the  fame  virtues,  and  of  a  continually  progreilive 
improvement  and  perfection.  And  what  is  now  that 
which  diftinguifties  us  from  each  other  ?  How  in- 
fignificant  is  it  in  comparifon  of  what  is  common  to 
us  all !  That  the  complexion  of  one  is  more,  of 
another  lefs  white  c^r  black ;  that  one  fpeaks  this, 
another  a  different  language ;  that  one  feeds,  cloaths 
and  carries  himfelf  in  one  manner,  another  in  ano- 
ther }  that  one  is  addicted  to  one  fet  of  manners, 
cuftoms,  opinions,  errors,  perceptions  and  propen- 
fiti»,  another  to  another;  that   one   attains  to  a 

higher 
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higher  ftage  of  knowledge  and  perfedion,  and  the 

other  remains  at  a  lower :  thefe  are  for  the  mod 

part  diftinftions  purely  accidental,  arifing  principally 

from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  mode  of  living, 

the  education,  the  form  of  government  and  other 

external  circumflances  of  the  people.     But  do  they 

therefore  ceafe  to  be  men,  do  they  ceafe  to  be  our 

brethren  ?     Can  or  (hould  thefe  differences  weaken 

or  diffolve  the  ties  of  affinity,  and  the  focial  benefit, 

that  conned  us  all  together  ?     Are  there  not  fimi- 

lar  difcrepancies  even  between  the  children  of  one 

father,  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the  fame 

houfe  ?     Let  a  man  therefore  live  where  he  will,  and 

be  called  how  he  will,  whether  he  wrap  his  body  iii 

the  (kin  of  a  beaft  or  drefs  himfelf  in  (ilk,  whether 

he  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  fi(hery,  or  by  the  chace, 

or  by  hu(bandry,  or  by  commerce  and  the   arts, 

whether  he  dwell  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

or  in  the  fertile  countries  of  the  eaft  and  fouth,  whe* 

ther  he  wor(hip  God  according  to  the  doftrine  of 

Jefus,  or  according  to  the  commandments  of  Mofes, 

according  to  the  precepts  of  Confucius  or  Moham-. 

tned,  he  is  yet  our  relation,  who  poflTeffes  in  common 

with  us  all  that  cpnftitutes  man,  with  whom  we  are 

connefted  in  various  ways,  and  to  whofe  fortunes  we 

fliould  be  the  lefs  indifferent,  as  they  may  even  have 

;in  influence  on  our  own.     Indeed  the  connexions 

between  perfons  fituated   near  together,  are  more 

various  and  (IriQ:,  and  thefe  likewife  we  (hould  con- 

fider  and  feel,  if  we  would  rejoice  with  them  that 

rejoice. 
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rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  As  inhabi- 
tants of  one  country,  of  one  to wn,we  have  (UU  more 
objefts  in  common.  We  have  the  fame  fovereign, 
the  fame  magiftrates,  the  fame  laws,  the  fame 
teachers  and  guides  :  we  enjoy  the  fame  climate  and 
weather,  the  fame  kinds  of  food,  the  fame  public  or 
private  diverfions  and  entertainments :  we  bear  the 
fame  burdens  and  inconveniences :  we  have  the  fame 
cuftoms  and  manners :  we  are  in  many  refpefts 
obnoxious  to  the  fame  perils :  we  are  in  numerous 
regards  aftuated  by  the  fame  hopes  or  fears^  and 
in  refped  to  thefe  feveral  objefts  no  extraordinary 
alteration  can  happen,  but  we  or  thofe  belonging  to 
us  muft  be  affeded  by  it.  And  what  a  various^ 
what  a  palpable  influence  has  the  happinefs  or  the 
mifery  of  others  upon  our  happinefs  and  our 
mifery  !  No  fooner  does  fome  one  branch  of  traffic 
fail,  or  any  kind  of  trade  begin  to  decline,  but  all 
the  other  bn^nches  of  traflic  and  all  other  kinds  of 

f 

trade  are  affeded  by  it.  They  all  together  cQmpofe 
one  complicated  machine,  confiding  of  numerous 
wheels  and  fprings,  which  is  difturbed  and  (lopped 
in  its  courfe  and  its  effefts,  whenever  any  wheel 
{lands  flill,  or  moves  tardily,  or  one  of  the  fprings 
has  loft  its  elafticity.  Whenever  the  profperity  of 
a  nation,  of  a  country,  of  a  town  increafes  or  de- 
clines, the  profperity  likewife  of  the  individuals  who 
belong  to  that  nation,  that  country,  that  town, 
muft  augment  or  decline.  Whenever  the  merchant 
meets  with  great    misfortunes  abroad,    generally 

fpeaking, 
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fpeaking,  his  correfpondents  at  home  are  direftly  or 
indiredly  fufFerers  thereby.  If  commerce  languifhes, 
the  artill,  the  mechanic,  the  tradefman  will  want 
employment,  the  earnings  of  the  day-labourer  will 
diminifh,  and  if  all  thefe  are  obliged  to  obferve  a 
ftrifter  ceconomy,  the  countryman  will  reap  lefs 
profit  from  his  labour  and  induftry.  If  fcarcity  and 
dearth  prevail  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  home 
pro\alion  will  be  more  quickly  confumed  and  lefs 
eafily  fupplied.  If  war,  tcmpells,  earthquakes  and 
difeafe  commit  ravages  in  regions  fo  far  remote  as 
fcarcely  to  be  known  even  by  name,  all  mediate  or 
immediate  communication  with  thofe  parts  is  inter- 
rupted, their  produfts  both  of  nature  and  induftry, 
•  are  cither  not  at  all,  or  far  later,  in  fmaller  quantities 
and  at  a  higher  price  exported  to  other  countries, 
and  thoufand  of  hands,  heretofore  employed  in 
railing,  felling  and  manufa£luring  thefe  articles, 
are  now  idle.  Thus  all  is  linked  together.  Thus 
may  occurrences  that  happen  thoufands  of  leagues 
off,  affeft  our  profperity  or  our.  adverfily,  and  the 
joy  or  the  forrow  that  takes  its  rife  in  the  hut  of 
the  American,  or  among  the  tents  of  the  Tartars^ 
extend  its  influence  even  to  our  habitations.  And 
Ihall  it  not  likewife  find  accefs  to  our  hearts,  and 
move  us  to  participate  in  the  fituation  of  thofe  who 
are  fo  intimately  connected  with  us,  and  who  in  ge- 
neral can  be  neither  fortunate  nor  unfortunate,  but 
that  we  ourfelves  muft,  more  or  lefs,  at  prefent  or  in 
future,  be  gainers  or  lofers  by  it  ? 

Would 
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Would  W2  farther  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep,  would  we  take  a 
cordial  intereft  in  the  good  and    ill  that   happens 
to  others ;  we  muft  underftand  the  good  and  the 
ill  that  befalls  them,  that  which  occafions  them  joy 
or  forrow.  We  muft  therefore  pay  attention  not  only 
to  what  paffes  among  our  friends  or  acquaintance,  or 
in  the  place  and  the  country  where  we  happen  to 
live,  but  likewife  to  what  is  going  forward  in  the 
reft  of  the  great  world,  in  order  to  form  juft  and 
lively  conceptions  of  it.     We  muft  at  times  tranfport 
ourfelves  in  idea,  to  other,  more  diftant  climes  and 
people,  and  endeavour  to  enlarge  our  views  and  our 
fontiments  in  this    particular.     Not   merely  from 
curiofity,  not  fimply  for  paftimc ;  but  for  ftudying 
the  ftate  of    the  whole    fociety  whereof  we   are 
members,  the  whole  family  to  which   we  belong, 
and  in  fo  doing  to  fupport  and  invigorate  our  hu- 
manity.    As  we  keep  up  in  thought  an  intercourfe 
with  abfent  friends  and  relations,  as  we  frequently 
with  inward  participation  figure  to  ourfelves  theif 
circumftances,  their  fituation,  their  condud,  convey 
ourfelves  in  imagination  into  their  company  and  con^ 
verfe  with  them,  fo  may  we  alfo  have  communi- 
cation with  diftant  nations  and  people,  and  thereby 
become  animated  by  brotherly  fentiments  towards 
them.     Indeed  to  this  end  fome  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  neceffary,  which  every  perfon  has  not,  and  which 
every  perfon  cannot  poITefs.     But  this  is  one  great 
advantage  of  the  well-informed  an  J  enlightened  man 

and 
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and  chriftiln,  and  this  advantage,  if  we  have  it,  we 
fhould  in  a  manner  transfer  from  the  mind  to  the 
heart,  or  employ  in  the  folitary  hours  devoted  to 
meditation  and  virtuous  emotions  in  gaining  a  clofef 
connexion  with  all  our  brethren  wherefoever  dif- 
perfed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  indulging 
the  efFufions  of  human  and  chriftian  aflfeSion.  How 
many  opportunities  and  motives  will  then  occur  to 
the  chriftian  philanthropift  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  as  he  per- 
ceives in  one  place  innocent,  fimple  manners,  few 
wants,  rude,  but  real  and  heartfelt  fatisfadtions,  in 
another  polifhed,  but  lefs  innocent  manners,  nume- 
rous wants,   but  likewife  means  as  numerous  for 
fupplying  them,  more  diverfified  and  exquifite,  but 
perhaps  therefore  the  more  dangerous,  amufements ; 
if  he  here  behold  the  light  of  knowledge,  of  the 
fciences  and  of  true  religion  making  progrefs,  and 
there  ftill  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  of  fuperftition 
and  error  hanging  heavily  over  a  country  j  if  he 
iiere  fee  courage,  liberty,  generous  fentiments,  there 
pufiUanimity,  bondage  and  a  fervile  difpofition  pre- 
vail ;    if  he  in   this  place  hear  a  happy  people  re- 
joicing in  the  bleflings  of  the  harveft,  or  the  vintage, 
or  an  abundant  capture  of  fifh,  and  yonder  another 
groaning  beneath  the   fword  of  the  deftroyer  or 
under  the  arrows  of  peftilence  ;  if  he  here  contem- 
plate  the  induftrious,    laborious,   patienf   Chinefe 
meditating  on  the  dodrincs  of  his  fages  or  the  feats 
of  his  anceftoi-s,  and  there  the  fickle,  quarrelfome, 

ran- 
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rancorous  Arab  going  forth  for  the   purpofes  of 
murder  and  rapine ;  if  he  here  difcern  one  of  his 
brethren  whom  neither  birth  nor  riches  have  ren- 
dered illuftrious,  rifing  to  the  chief  pofts  of  honour 
by  dint  of  merit  alone,  and  yonder  another,  formed 
of  the  fame  materials  with  him,  forcibly  raviflied 
from  his  native  country  and  fold  for  a  flave.    What 
nourifliment  for  the  feeling  heart  of  the  friend  of 
humanity,  when  he  thus  vifits  in  fancy  the  dwell- 
ings, the  palaces  and  the  cottages  of  his  nearer  and 
remoter  brethren,  confiders  their  natural  and  moral 
endowments,  troubles,   occupations,  joys  and  for- 
rows,  reprefents  to  himfelf  as  far  as  he  is  able  the 
ftate  of  the  whole  family  to  which  he  likewife  be- 
longs, and  .  then  perceives  fo  many  hundreds,  fo 
many  thoufands  of  them,  wherever   he  tunis  his 
view,  occupied  for  him,  for  his  neceflities,  or  for  his 
accommodation  and  his  pleafure.  —  Is  he  however 
unable  or  unwilling  to  travel  in  his  imagination  fo 
far ;  yet  vivid  reprefentations  of  what  paffes  in  his 
place,  among  his  neighbours,  in  his  diftriS,  wiU 
waijn  his  heart  to  charity,  and  one  while  infpire 
him  with  joy,  at  another  bring  tears  into  his  eyesw 
When  he  here  perceives  the  happy  parents  of  a 
family    furrounded   by    their    innocent,    healthy, 
frolicfome,  hopeful  children,  and  there  difcord,  vice, 
indigence,  fi^knefs  and  mifery  difturbing  domeflic 
happinefs;  when  in  this  place  he  hears  the  artificer, 
wearied  with   his  day*s   work,    but    delighted   in 
having  finifhed  it,  finging  his  rude  lays  as  he  fits 

9  down 
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down  to  his  evening  repaft    and  in   another  the 
emaciated  and  hungry  poor  crying  for  bread ;  when 
he  here  beholds  one  of  his  brethren  proceeding  on 
the  road  of  wifdom  and  virtue  to  fucceflive  degrees- 
of  pcrfeQion,  and  there   another   finking  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  miry  flough  of  vice,  and  infen* 
fibly  advancing  towards  perdition ;  when  he  here 
fees  the  pidure  of  innocence,  of  health,  of  content 
and  good  humour,  there  the  expreffion  of  pain,  of 
melancholy,  of  envy,  of  jealoufy,  of  the  flings   of 
confcience  in  the  countenance  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  if  here  the  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  a  child 
or  on  account  of  another  that  is  fnatched  from  death 
delight  his  ears  and  there  they  are  aflailed  by  woeful 
lamentations  over  the  lifelefs  corfe  of  one  carried  off 
by  premature  decay ;  if  he  here  defcries  wifdom, 
there  folly,  here  virtue,  there  vice,  here  plenty, 
there  want,  here  alacrity  and  life,  there  heavinefs, 
forrow  and  death  ;  and  then  confiders  himfelf  as 
clofely  connefted  with   all  thefe  perfons  and  their 
feveral  fortunes,   and  then  conceives  them  to  be, 
what  they  really  are,  brothers  and  fillers  to  him : 
how  is  it  poifible  for  him  to  remain  unmoved  and 
cold  ?     How  is  it  pofiible  for  him  to  refrain  from 
rejoicing  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weeping  with 
them  that  weep  ? 

In  order  to  this,  my  pious  hearers,  we  muft 
therefore  thirdly  take  a  real  intereft  in  the  good  and 
ill  that  befalls  others.  We  muft  confider  their  wel- 
fare and  their  illfare,  their  joys  and  forrows,  their 

profpe- 
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jirofperous  or  difaftrous  adventures  not  as  objefl:^ 
irrelative  to  us,  and  about  which  it  would  be 
abfolute  folly  ih  lis  to  be  either  glad  or  fonyi 
becaufe  we  jperhaps  can  difcet*n  only  an  exceeding 
remote  coilneftion,  or  even  iione  at  all,  between 
their  fituations  iind  burs.  Here  the  ungenerous^ 
illiberal  teiiiper  bf  many  t>erfons  is  plainly  apparent* 
If  we  are  fpeaking  of  fome  diftant  or  perhaps  of 
fome  neighbouring  country,  bf  fome  foreigner,  and  we 
are  informed  that  fomething  agreeable  or  fomething 
adverfe  has  happened  to  this  country  or  this  perfon  ; 
is  it  propofed  to  lend  fome  affiftance  to  this  countrjf 
or  to  this  perfon^  we  hear  too  often  in  reply :  What 
is  that  to  us  ?  Let  them  mind  their  own  afiairs ! 
Thank  heaven  that  I  do  not  live  in  that  country !  1 
anl  glad  that  I  have  no  connection  with  that  man !  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myfelf !  Every 
one  for  himfelf  and  God  for  us  all !  -—  Unhappy 
being,  whom  nothing  moves  except  what  relates  to 
thy  own  particular  perfon  or  at  moft  to  thy  neareft 
relatives  and  friends !  What  haft  thou  human  be- 
fides  thy  outward  form  ?  A  folitary  defart^  an  un- 
inhabited iiland  would  better  fuit  thy  hard^  unfeeling 
heart  and  better  conceal  thy  infamy,  than  the  fociety 
of  perfons,  who  are  all  thy  equals^  all  thy  brothers 
aiid  fifters,  and  yet  whofe  fates  and  fortunes  make 
no  more  impreflion  on  thee,  than  if  they  were  beings 
of  a  quite  different  fpecies  and  greatly  thy  inferiors. 
The  total  privation  of  the  feveral  effential  fervices, 
which  he  with  the  coldeft  ingratitude  is  daily  re- 
VoL.  I.  if  F  ceiving 
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ceiving  from  them,  would  probably  teach  him  to 
fet  a  jufter  value  on  thofe  things,  and  excite  in  him 
fentiments  of  good  will  towards  thofe  who  beftow  or 
are  able  to  beftow  them  upon  him.  No,  the  friend  of 
humanity,  the  fincere  chriftiarf  entertains  quite  dif- 
ferent fentiments.  To  him  no  man  is  a  perfeft 
ftranger,  let  him  be  called  how  he  may,  and  be  who 
he  will.  He  is  a  man,  thinks  he,  and  therefore  my 
brother,  my  bofom  friend,  liowever  different  his 
complexion,  his  language,  his  garb,  his  manners,  his 
cuftoms  may  be  from  mine.  The  blood  of  our 
common  progenitor  flows  in  his  veins  as  well  as  in 
mine,  far  as  we  may  both  be  removed  from  the 
primitive  fource.  That  reafon  which  elevates  us 
above  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  ennobles 
him  as  it  does  me,  however  different  the  degree  of 
its  culture  and  the  nature  of  its  effeds.  That  im- 
mortality which  is  my  glory,  is  likewife  the  portion 
of  his  inheritance,  rendering  us  both  capable  of  an 
everlaftingly  progreflive  afcent,  and  in  the  viewlefs 
trafts  of  futurity  may  place  us  yet  in  the  moft  diverfi- 
fied  and  intimate  connections.  That  God,  in  fhort, 
who  is  my  father,  is  alfo  his  father,  and  if  that  exalted 
being  attends  to  my  concerns  and  loves  me,  he 
attends  to  the  concerns  of  this  my  brother  and 
loves  him  alfo,  for  with  him  is  no  refpeft  of 
perfons.  And  fliall  it  not  gladden  me,  when  it 
fares  well  with  creatures,  who  are  fo  nearly  related 
to  me?  Shall  I  behold  their  profperity  and  their 
fatisfadion  with  indifferent  or  even  with  envious  and 

jealous 
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jealous  eyes  ?  Shall  I  not  join  with  them  in  thankf* 
giving  to  our  common  father  in  heaven,  when  he 
does  them  good,  when  he  refcues  them  from  dan- 
ger and  diftrefs,  when  Ke  blefles  them  in  various 
ways  ?  And  fliall  I  be  unafFefted  and  infenfible  at 
the  fight  of  creatures  who  are  fo  nearly  related  to  me 
in  a  ftate  of  fufFering  ?  Shall  my  heart  not  ache  when 
I  perceive  want  and  mifery  in  their  dwellings,  trou« 
ble  and  grief  in  their  countenances,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes  ?  Shall  I  not  join  in  prayer  with  them,  and  run 
to  their  relief,  when  they  are  imploring  relief  of 
God  and  man  ?  No,  their  joys  are  my  joys,  their 
forrows  are  my  forrows,  their  profperity  or  their 
adverfity  is  very  clofely  conneded  with  mine.  Thus 
thinks  the  charitable  chriftian.  Such  are  his  fend- 
ments  refpefting  the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  others. 
And  fuch,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  reflefHons 
that  we  muft  make,  the  information  that  we  muft 
poffefs  and  employ,  the  fentiments  and  feelings  that 
we  muft  excite  and  cherifli  in  our  breafts,  in  order 
that  we  may  comply  with  the  exhortation  of  the  apof- 
tle  in  our  text,  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 

We  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  (hew  how  we 
Ihould  exprefs  and  evince,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
our  cordial  participation  in  the  good  and  ill  that  be- 
falls others,  particularly  towards  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  and  nearly  connefted. 

That  we  way  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  we 
(hould   not  difapprove,  not  condenm,   hot  fcare 

F  F  2  away 
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away  their  joy,  if  it  be  but  rational  and  innocent^, 
by  dark  looks  and  churlifh  geftures^  not  cenfure  it 
as  being  incompatible  with  virtue  and  godlinefs«  No, 
virtue  and  joy,  godlinefs  and  vivacity  are  the  moil 
natural,  the  moft  intimate  friends  and  aflbdates, 
they  may  and  ought  always  to  be  infeparable  com-- 
panions,  and  they  would  be  fo,  were  they  not  fo  fre- 
quently put  afunder  by  error  and  prejudice,  by  a 
defedive  education,  an  infirm,  emaciated  body,  a 
peevifh  and  fretful  temper.  Even  gravity  and  good 
humour  may  well  fubfifk  together,  and  both  would 
be  far  more  rational,  far  lels  fubjed  to  changes^  far 
more  ufeful,  and  far  more  fecure  from  all  extrava- 
gances, if  they  always  accompanied  each  other. 

Neither  (hould  we  kill  or  diminifh  the  joy  of 
others,  by  requiring  that  it  fhould  always  be  exad- 
ly  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  objeds  at  which 
they  rejoice,  and  indeed  to  the  worth  that  we  attri- 
bute to  them.  Joy  is  a  matter  of  fenfadon,  and  th& 
feelings  admit  not  of  being  ri^dly  refbided  to  thofe 
regulations  which  cold-hearted  phllofophers  lay 
down  for  th€m.  The  criterion  likewife  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  value  of  objeds  varies  too  much.  It  is 
determined  by  the  age,  the  flow  of  fpirits,  the  wants, 
the  expedations,  the  rarity,  the  extrinfic  drcum* 
ftances,  the  caufes,  the  confequences,  in  fhort  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  held»  The  child,  the  youth , 
(he  man,  the  old  man,  fee  the  fame  agreeable 
event,  enjoy  the  fame  pleafure,  rejoice  in  it,  but 
every  one  i&  his  own  way  and  ia  due  proportion. 

Would 
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Would  we  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  let  us  ra- 
ther put  ourfelves  in  their  fituation,  view  the  good 
and  agreeable  that  happens  to  them,  as  it  were  with 
their  eyes,  and  in  this  refpeft  too  become  all  things 
to  all  men.  Joy,  rational,  temperate  joy,  which 
only  refreihes  and  exhilarates,  without  intoxicating 
the  mind,  which  is  grounded  on  no  bafe  fcheme  or 
a£t,  but  expands  the  heart  to  every  charitable,  bene- 
ficent affection ;  fuch  a  joy  is  by  hr  too  precious 
and  too  rare  a  boon,  for  us  to  be  warranted  in  dif- 
turbing  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  even  though 
it  ihould  be  not  quite  fo  well-founded  in  our  opinion 
and  according  to  our  feelings,  or  even  rather  extra- 
vagant. 

On  the  contrary,  would  we  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  we  ihould  revolve  again  and  again  with 
them  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy,  the  fuccefs  and 
fortunate  occurences  that  have  turned  up,  the  bright 
profpeSs  they  have  before  them,  expatiate  with  them 
over   every  drcumftance  that  may  enhance  their 
worth,  call  their  attention  to  thofe  other  circum- 
(lances    or    agreeable    confequences,   which  they 
may  poflibly  have  overlooked,  exprefs  our  fatis&c- 
tion  in  them,  in  the  mod  natural  and  cordial  manner ; 
by  no  means  trouble  them  with  unfeafonable  com- ' 
plaints  of  our  lefs  fortunate  fituation  or  our  mifery, 
and  lift  up  our  hearts  with  theirs  to  God,  the  father 
of  lights,  the  author  of  happinefs ;  and  thus  endea- 
vour to  fan£Uiy  our  mutual  joy,  and  render  it  (till 

Riore   lively. 
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Would  we  laflly  be  of  the  number  of  fuch  as  re- 
joice with  them  that  rejoice,  we  ftiould  fhew  it  in  ac- 
tion or  by  works.  We  fhould  try  to  promote  the 
fatisfaftion  and  happinefs  of  others'  by  all  manner  of 
means.  We  fliould  fumifh  them  with  reafons  of 
joy  and  fatisfaftion  by  the  fervices  we  afford  them,  by 
the  complaifance  and  kindnefles  we  (hew  them,  by 
the  aid  and  affiftance  we  give  them.  We  fliould  pro- 
cure them  encouragements,  opportunities  and  means 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  harmlefs  and  genial  pleafure, 
according  to  their  inclinations,  their  drcumflance^, 
their  Wants  and  capacities.  We  (hould  endeavour, 
by  a  friendly,  open,  cheerful  air  in  our  carriage  and 
converfation  with  others,  to  difleminate  all  around 
.us  hilarity  and  good  humour. 

Parallel  duties,  my  dear  friends,  lie  on  us  in  regard 
to  the  afilided  and  unhappy.  Would  ye  in  purfuance 
of  the  apoftolical  exhortation  in  our  text  weep  with 
them  that  weep,  and  manifeft  it  by  words  and  works, 
do  juftice  to  their  tears  and  their  forrow.  Do  not 
abfolutely  flight  and  condemn  the  effufions  of  them, 
though  according  to  your  perceptions  and  in  your 
opinion  they  fliould  be  too  vehement.  Allow 
them  freely  to  pour  their  cares  and  griefs  into 
your  bofom.  Require  them  not  all  at  once  to  fup- 
prefs  them,  to  belie  their  feelings,  or  to  change 
them  direftly  for  others.  Throw  no  violent  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  way  of  that  flood  of  tears  which  relieves 
their  heart ;  rather  mingle  your  tears  with  their's, 
if  ye  are  of  tender,  fympathetic  aSedlions,  and  can 

weep 
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weep  over  your  own  misfortunes.     Have  indulgence 
and  compaffion  for  them,  even  though  the  expreffion 
of    their   grief    be  really   exceflive  and  culpable, 
and   pour   lenitive,    healing   balm   into  their  Itlll 
fmarting  wounds.     Endeavour  at   firfl  by  letting 
their  forrow  have  free  fcope,  and  by  fympathifmg 
with  them,  to  render  them  capable  of  confolation, 
and  then  aftually  proceed  to  confole  them  with  the 
needful  precaution,  that  is,  expoftulate  with  them, 
and   fupply  them  with  arguments  tending  to  mode- 
rate their  affliftions,  to  render  their  calamity  more 
tolerable,  or  to  raife  their  depreffed  fpirits.     Repre- 
fent  to  them  the  fubjeft  of  their  folicitude  and  trou- 
ble, in  other  lefs  diftreffing  points  of  view,  wherein 
their  anxiety  had  probably  prevented  them  from  be- 
holding it  before.     Remind  them  of  the  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  of  the  inconftancy  and  fliort  duration 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good.  Strive  to  infufe  into  them 
courage  and  hope  by  moving  examples,  or  by  what 
you  yourfelves  have  experienced.  Hold  up  to  them  as 
chriftians  the  confolatory  doftrines  of  religion,  the 
dodtrine  of  the  wife  and   tender  providence  of  the 
Moft  High,  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  defign  of  our 
prefent  ftate,  of  the  moral  utility  of  tribulations,  of 
the  connection  of  our  deftinies  in  this  and  in  the  fu- 
ture world ;  and  fuffer  no  doubt,  no  objedtion,  no 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  deter  you  from  continuing  to 
hold  forth  thefe   dofbines  repeatedly  and  variouf- 
ly,  and  with  the  utmoft  tendemefs  of  friendfliip, 
till  they  feel  their  foothing  and  confoling  efficacy.  In 
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fhort,  prove  the  fmcerity  ofthefefentiments,by  cor. 
refpondent  aftions.  Take  up  the  caufe  of  the  poor, 
the  wretched,  the  unfortunate,  yield  them  all  the 
effeftual  aid,  relief  and  fuccour  you  c<^i  poflibly  ex- 
^rt.  Remove  from  them  as  far  as  depends  on  you, 
the  caufes  of  theif  grief  aad  trouble.  Readily  con- 
tribute of  your  fubftance  to  the  reparation  of  the 
lofs  they  have  fuftained,  or  to  compenfate  them  for 
the  wrong  they  have  fuffered.  Seek  in  this  manner 
to  convert  their  forrow  into  joy,  their  dejedion 
into  confidence.  To  conclude,  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  difquiet,  vcjc,  grieve,  afflid  and  trouble 
others ;  and  make  it  your  moft  delightful  employ^ 
ment  to  wipe  away  the*  tears  of  your  uphappy  bre-. 
thren  in  one  way  or  another  as  occafion  offers,  and 
to  free  their  hearts  from  grief  and  forrow. 

This,  my  friends,  is  to  rejoice  with*  them  that 
Rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Happy 
we,  if  we  know  thefe  things,  nor  only  know  them, 
but  feel  the  truth  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  always  think  and  aft  in  conformity  to 
that  knowledge  and  thqfe  fenfatiops  !  Then  fhall 
we  not  only  be  called  men  and  chiiflians,  bvit  (hall 
in  reality  be  both,  and  do  honour  jit  onge  to  humaq 
nature  and  to  the  f;wth  tjiat  we  profefs,  Then  (hall 
•we  be  well-plcafing  to  our  gracious  father  in  heaven, 
and  be  genuine  difciples  and  followers  of  his  fon  Jefus, 
ufeful  and  refpedable  members  of  fociety,  and  herer 
after  be  worthy  citizens  of  heaven,  and  capable  of 
■fhe  fupreme  felicity.    i^eUt 
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SERMON    XXIII. 


How  much  more  h   necejfary  to  Charity  than  Aims- 
giving  and  Bounty. 


f^  OD,  the  wifeft,  mod  compailionate  father,  it  is 
^^  thy  gracious  purpofe  to  render  us,  thy  chil- 
dren, progreflively  more  perfeft  and  happy,  thither 
tend  the  feveral  duties  thou  impofeft  on  us,  all  the 
virtues  thou  commandefl  us  to  pradife.  They  are 
the  means  to  that  end,  the  path  to  that  exalted  ob* 
jed.  The  more  diligently  we  fulfil  our  duties,  and 
^xercife  ourfelves  in  all  the  virtues  j  the  more  per- 
fe£t  and  happy  fhall  we  be  and  become.  This  is 
thine  eternal,  inviolable  law,  the  unalterable  order 
of  the  moral  world.  Oh  then  might  we  never 
put  afunder,  what  are  fo  intimately,  fo  indiflblubly 
joined  together !  Never  be  fo  fooliih  as  to  perfuade 
ourfelves,  that  the  accomplifhment  of  one  duty  is 
our  dilcharge  from  others  ;  or  that  certain  virtues, 
which  we  diligently  pra£Ufe,  can  fupply  the  place 
and  the  defed  of  the  reft !  Oh  might  we  then  ra- 
ther with  undivide4  and  unabated  zeal  ilrive  after 

whatever 
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whatever  is  fubftantial,  beautiful ;  whatever  is  right 
and  fit,  whatever  is  virtuous  and  honourable  ;  and 
endeavour  truly  and  in  all  particulars  to  be  and  to 
afford,  what  men  and  chriftians  ought  to  be  and  to 
aflFord !  How  greatly  fliould  we  thus  facilitate  to 
ourfelves  the  path  of  virtue  and  chriftian  perfedion ! 
How  much  more  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  fliould  we 
enjoy  as  we  journied  on  it ;  and  how  much  more 
fpeedily  and  furely  approach  the  glorious  prize 
that  ftiines  before  us !  God,  do  thou  teach  us  thy- 
felf  to  know  and  to  do  thy  will,  and  in  the  mod  unli- 
mited, voluntary  accompHfliment  of  it  to  feek  and 
to  find  our  happinefs.  Blefs  to  this  end,  even  the 
confiderations  we  now  propofe  to  begin,  and  let  us 
thence  learn  to  perceive  the  grand  fcope,  and 
the  ftrid  union  of  all  the  parts  of  chriftian  virtue, 
to  our  inftrudUon  and  improvement.  Trufting  in 
thy  mercy,  and  fully  relying  on  the  promifes  of  thy 
fon,  our  faviour,  Father  of  all,  we  flee  to  thee, 
and  farther  addrefs  thee  in  the  words  which  he 
vouchfafed  to  teach  us :  Our  father,  &c. 


I   COR.    xiu.    3. 

Though  I  bellow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  aud  have  not 

charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

/^HARITY  is  in  our  days  far  more  frequently  and 
^^  more  highly  extolled,  and  is  likewife  perhaps 
more  generally  pradifed  than  it  was  in  any  former 

period. 
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period.     Of  thefe  two  propofitions,  the  forma:  is 
undeniable ;  and  the  latter  we  (hall  not  conteft,  fince 
we  have  no  proper  ftandard,  by  which  to  compare 
its  adivity  at  different  times.     This  hoy^ever  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  more  vaunted  of  than  praftifed,  more 
profeffed  in  words  than  (hewn  by  deeds  j  and  that 
many  things  pafs  for  charity,  and  are  extolled  as 
fuch,  that  either  deferve  not  at  all  this  comprehen- 
five  title,  or  only  in  an  inferior  fignification  of  the 
word.     But  too  often  this  virtue  is  confined  to  the 
difpofition  to  give  alms  and  to  do  ads  of  bounty, 
and  on  many  occafions  adually  to  give,  and  that 
bountifully  to  the  poor  and  needy.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  blame  the  difpofition  to  give  and  to  difpenfe 
bounty,  or  arbitrarily  to  take  upon  me  to  let  bounds 
to  your  donations !     What  right  has  he  to  pretend 
to  humanity,  with  what  right  does  he  call  himfelf  a 
chriftian,  who  does  not  readily  give  and  confer  be- 
faftions,  whenever  he  is  able  to  do  fo  ?  And  how  can 
he  be  an  eminently  good  man,  an  eminently  wor- 
thy chriftian,  who  is  not  often  obliged  to  do  violence 
to  himfelf,  to  prevent  his  giving  more,   than  either 
duty  or  prudence  would  allow  ?     No,  follow  the 
impulfe  of  your  heart,  when  it  fummons  you  to  give 
and  to  confer  a  benefit ;  let  not  your  donations  and 
afts  of  bounty  be  extorted  from  you  by  the  reite- 
rated petitions  and   copious  tears  of  the  poor  and 
needy;    wait  not  till  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  the 
wretched  makes  giving  and  relieving  a  peculiar  law, 
St  rigid,  inviolable  duty.    Give  rather,  if  ye  are  able^ 

before 
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before  you  are  afked  ;  give  readily  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful heart ;  give  as  abundantly  as  your  circumftances 
permit,  and  never  be  weary  in  afts  of  beneficence. 
All  this  is  beautiful  and  noble,  becoming  the  man 
and  the  chriftian.    But  it  is  only  a  part,  only  the  leafl^ 
the  eafieft  part  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  you  as 
men  and  as  chriftians.     They  are  afts,  by  which 
charity  in  many  cafes  Ihews  itfelf  alert  ;  but  they 
do  not  therefore  confKtute  the  whole  of  charity,  not 
the  eflence  of  it,     Elfe   what  numbers  of  pious, 
generous  fouls,  themfelves  oppreffed  by  poverty  and 
indigence,    muft  we  deny  to  poflefs  this  godlike 
virtue  ?    And  who  ever  poflefied  and  pradifed  it  in 
'Si  higher  degree  than  Jefus,  who  yet  fo  hy  from 
being  rich,  was  poor,  and  could  not  beftow  on 
others  what  he  had  not  himfelf !    No,  true  cha-* 
Srity  is  of  a  far  nobler  fpecies,  of  a  far  greater 
rang^,  than  is  generally  imagined*  Though  I  beftow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  fays  the  apoftle  in 
tour  text,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no- 
thing. It  is  therefore  poifible  to  be  liberal,  bountiful 
even  to  prodigality,  and  yet  be  deftitute  of  real  cha<» 
rity.     And  to  this,  my  devout  hearers,  I  would 
call  your  attention,  as  an  extremely  important  branch 
t>f  chriftian  morality.     Let  us  therefore  drcumftan- 
tially  confider,  how  much  more  is  neceflary  to  true, 
chriftian  charity,  than  merely  a  difpofition  to  give, 
and  what  is  generally  called  being  bountiful. 

Virtuous,  chriftian  charity,  as  well  as  every  other 
"^ortue,  prefuppofes  certain  difpofitions  and  affe^ns 
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in  the  heart,  as  its  bafis,  and  by  which  it  muft  bo 
animated  and  governed  in  its  exertions.  And  what 
are  thefe  difpofitions  ?  An  univerfal  and  undiC- 
fembled  benevolence  towards  all  mankind ;  tnie^ 
unfeigned  efteem  for  man  as  fuch  without  regard  to 
the  ftation  and  wealth  of  the  individual ;  an  inward 
perception  and  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  our 
natural  affinity  and  equality,  a  perception,  an  ao* 
knowledgment,  that  excludes  every  notion  of  pride, 
of  felf-exaltation,  of  contempt  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  induces  us  to  perceive  and  honour  in 
every  man  a  bofom  friend,  a  brother.  They  are 
lincere  compaffion  and  cordial  fympathy,  real  parti-* 
cipatjon  in  all  the  concerns  and  events  of  their  lives  ; 
an  honed  complacency  in  all  the  beautiful  and  good 
that  they  have  and  do  and  enjoy ;  hearty  defires  and 
wiihes,  that  it  may  go  well  with  them  in  all  refpe&s 
and  continually  better,  and  the  readineis  thence 
griiing  to  promote  their  wel&re  by  all  means  and  as 
much  as  in  our  power  lies.  Thefe  feveral  difpoii* 
tions  and  affedions  are  infeparable  from  genuine 
chriftian  charity.  They  eflentially  belong  to  it. 
They  conftitute  the  very  foul  of  it.  They  are  the 
fpring  and  the  rule  of  whatever  it  does  or  does  not. 
And  thefe  difpofitions,  thefe  affe£Uons  the  poor  may 
have  as  well  as  the  rich,  he  who  has  little  or  nothing 
to  beftow  upon  others,  equally  with  him  who  is 
able  to  give  much  and  adually  does  give  much 
away.  If  the  former  affi^rd  fome  trifling  fervice  to 
his  brother  a&  a  brother,  from  motives  of  real  bene« 

volence. 
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volence,  if  he  prefent  to  him,  as  Jefus  fays,  from 
true  kindnefs  and  aflfeftion  a  cup  of  cold  water,  he 
gives  as  indubitable  a  proof  of  his  charity,  as  the 
latter  in  diftributing  with  no  lefs  tender  fentiments, 
large  donations  among  the  poor  and  neceffitous. 
Thus  may  the  lowed  equally  with  the  higheft,  the 
pooreft  with  the  richeft,  the  fervant  with  his  mafter, 
poffefs  and  praftife  charity.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  rich,  the  noble,  the  powerful  man,  with  all  his 
generofity  and  liberality,  is  deftitute  of  thofe  fenti- 
ments and  affedions,  or  negle&s  to  maintain  and 
cherifh  them  in  his  foul,  he  thereby  forfeits  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  genuine  chriftian  charity.  And  may  not 
this  be  the  cafe  with  many,  who  boaft  much  of  their 
charity,  and  are  extolled  by  others  as  extraordinary 
friends  of  humanity  ?  They  perform  fome  bene- 
ficent, generous  adkions,  but  the  benevolent,  noble 
difpofition  of  heart  and  mind,  which  fhould  be 
always  prompting  them  to  thefe  afts,  and  be  their 
ruling  principle  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  is 
almoft  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Thus  numbers 
fhew  much  pity,  adive  pity  for  the  wretched  and 
unhappy,  who  humbly  fue  to  them  for  relief  j  but 
behave  with  no  lefs  indifference,  no  lefs  pride,  no 
lefs  envy  and  infolence  towards  the  profperous,  who 
excel,  or  eclipfe  them,  and  have  no  need  of  their 
afliftance.  Thus  numbers  give  readily  and  abun- 
dantly to  the  poor  and  needy ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
view  them  with  fcorn,  and  frequently  accoft  them 
with  unchriftian  harflinefs  and  feverity.    Thus  many 
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a  one  is  complaifant,  indulgent,  kind  to  the  lick  and 
diftreffed;  but  obdurate  to  the  frail,  vindiftive 
towards  his  offender,  imperious  and  auftere  to  his 
fubordinates.  Thus  many  a  one  perhaps  weeps  over 
the  misfortunes  that  happen  to  others;  and  yet 
feels  nothing  and  rejoices  not,  when  affairs  go  parti- 
cularly well  with  his  brethren,  or  they  experience 
fome  remarkable  good  fortune.  And  can  this  be 
genuine,  chriftian  charity  ?  No,  thofe  tranfient  ads 
of  kindnefs  and  beneficence,  are  the  effects  of  a 
yielding  heart,  eafily  moved  and  fufceptible  of  ten- 
der and  generous  emotions,  and  therefore  pofTefling 
the  difpofitions  for  genuine  charity,  but  which 
require  cultivation  and  to  be  reared  into  ruling  fen- 
timents,  before  its  pretenfions  to  that  virtue  can  be 
allowed. 

As  however  foUtary  good  aftions  without  predo- 
minant good  fentiments  will  not  conflitute  a  man 
virtuous,  fo  neither  do  good  fentiments  unlefs  they 
are  exhibited  in  pofitive  adts.  The  one  belong 
as  effentially  to  virtue  as  the  other.  As  we  think, 
fo  ihould  we  alfo  aft.  According  to  the  tenour  of 
our  fentiments,  fo  ihould  alfo  the  tenour  of  our  con- 
dud  be.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  fhould  ftridly 
and  always  correfpond  together.  And  thus  it  mufl 
be  with  charity,  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  the 
clafs  of  virtues,  and  be  honoured  as  a  chriftian 
virtue.  Thofe  tender,  kind,  participating  emotions 
of  benevolence,  of  compailion,  of  focial  fatisfadion, 
which  we  have  or  pretend  to  have,  muft  exprefs 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  deeds,  in  a£kual  courtefies,  fervices^ 
afliftances,  in  order  to  fliew  that  they  are  not  paltry 
affedation,  or  mere  tranfient  eflfeds  of  a  very  irri- 
table nervous  fyftem,  of  a  heart  naturally  fenfible, 
apt  to  be  foftened,  in  (hort  of  mere  animal  fympathy. 
How  am  I  the  better,  how  are  others  the  better,  for 
my  faying  ever  fo  often,  and  in  ever  fuch  fine  and 
elegant  phrafes,  and  in  ever  fo  gentle  and  moving  a 
tone,  and  believe  more  or  lefs  that  it  proceeds  from 
my  heart,  that  I  embrace  all  mankind,  diftant  and 
near5  friends  and  foes,  with  inward  affedion,  and 
that  I  wifli  them  all  well  and  heartily  defire  their* 
happinefs,  of  whatever  country  and  religion  they 
may  be,  what  good  will  it  do,  if  at  the  fame  time  I 
remain  inert  and  inactive,  employ  not  my  abilities 
and  capacities  to  the  general  welfare,  and  contribute 
little  or  nothing,  or  however  much  lefs  than  I  could 
and  (hould  to  the  promotion  of  the  happinefs  of  my 
brethren  ?  Of  what  confequence  is  it,  that  I  dilate 
or  pretend  to  dilate  my  benevolence  fo  far,  and 
affign  to  my  charity,  or  my  fenfibility,  a  range  fo 
vaft,  fo  immenfe,  if  amid  this  multitude  of  objeds  I 
lofe  fight  of  myfelf  as  well  as  particular  perfons, 
overlook  the  neareft  as  well  as  the  remoteft,  and 
allow  none  of  the  obfcure  fenfations  and  faint  con* 
ceptions,  that  confufe  and  overwhelm  me,  to  pro- 
ceed to  adion  and  reality  ?  What  advantages  it 
me,  what  advantages  it  others,  that  I  fhed  ever  fuch 
floods  of  tears  over  the  mifery  of  the  wretched  and 
diftrefled,  or  difplay  ever  fo  lively  a  fatisfa£lion  at 

the 
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the  deliverance  and  profperity  of  others,  and  then 
am  four  and  morofe,  or  cold  and  impatient  if  any 
one  applies  to  me  for  ad:ual  fuccour,  efFedual  com- 
fort, fubftantial  relief,  when  I  ought  really  to  exert 
my  abilities,  and  to  do  fomewhat  confident  with 
thofe  benevolent  fentiments  which  I  have  fo  fre- 
quently exprefled  ?  No,  if  thy  heart,  o  man,  be  fo 
narrow  and  thy  energy  to  beneficence  fo  foon 
relaxed,  confine  thy  good  will  as  well  as  thy  bounty 
rather  to  a  few,  to  thy  family  and  dependents,  to 
thy  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  thofe  whom  thou 
mod  frequently  feeft,  mod  intimately  knowed,  and 
with  whom  thou  art  mod  diverfely  conneded ;  affign 
to  thy  charity,  that  it  may  the  fooner  ripen  into 
adion,  fome  particular,  fixt  obje£t,  fome  determinate 
province  of  operation  j  do  in  that  circle,  contraded 
as  it  may  be,  as  much  good  as  ever  thou  cand,  and 
then  if  fome  opportunity  and  occafion  ihould  offer, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  that  circle,  in  behalf  of 
remoter  and  lefs  known  brethren,  to  do  and  to  pro- 
mote good,  thou  wilt  affuredly  be  in  want  neither  of 
motive  nor  ability  for  it. 

To  charity  fomewhat  more  belongs  for  rendering 
it  worthy  of  being  entitled  a  virtue.  Uniformity  of 
fentiments  and  adions.  Virtue  is  not  a  tranfient  or 
changeable  quality,  much  lefs  at  enmity  with  itfelf» 
It  is  a  deady,  determinate  and  confident  principle 
uniformly  aduating  the  foul.  Such  alfo  is  charity. 
He  who  is  difpofed  one  day  thus  towards  mankind,, 
his  brethren,  and  otherwife  the  next ;  behaves  to 
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them  at  one  rime  in  this  manner  and  differently  at 
another ;  to-day  is  kind,  liberal,  amicable,  and  to- 
morrow harfh,  fuUen,  inexorable  to  them ;  or  he 
that  refpefts  and  loves  the  one,  but  envies  and  hates 
the  other,  does  all   for  one,   and  for  the  other 
nothing,  is  fair  and  equitable  towards  one  and  unjuil 
towards  the  other,  and  is  led  and  determined  in  his 
fenriments  and  a^ons  more  by  adventitious  circum- 
ftances,  by  outward  objeds,  by  his  humour  or  by 
vanity  than  by  truth :  how  can  he  have  any  reafon- 
able  claim  v  to  the  virtue  of  charity  ?      And  how 
many  pretenfions  of  this  nature  muft  fall  to  the 
ground  when  tried  by  this  rule !     Ck)uld  we  attend 
many  a  one,  who  has  the  reputarion  of  being  ex- 
ceedingly charitable,  becaufe  on  numerous  occafions 
he  is  beneficent  and  liberal,  could  we  accompany 
him  home  and  fee  him  in  domeftic  life,  in  his 
diurnal  occupatiom^,  and  be  the  unobferved  fpec- 
tator  of  his  behaviour  towards  his  family,  towards 
his  cjiildren,  his  fervants,  his  dependents,  his  work- 
men,^ his  ordinary  companions,  how  few  marks  of 
real  humanity,  of  truly  kind,  gentle,  tender  fenri- 
ments and  affefrions  fhould  we  there  difcover !  How 
fbon  would  thofe  ftriking  afts  of  liberality  lofe  all 
their  value  in  our  eyes,  as  the  mere  effedls  of  chance 
or  vaiiity !     No,  genuine,  chriftian  charity  is  always 
cooififtent  and  uniform*     It  is  confined  to  no  place, 
t<y ^10  time,  exclufively  attached  to  no  circumflances 
ahd  perfons.     It  appears  and  afts  in  domeftic,  as  in 
focial  tod  public  life,  where  nobody  fees,  as  where 

all 
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all  eyes  are  turned  upon  us;  where  it  falls  hard 
upon  us,  as  well  as  where  it  puts  us  to  no  difficulty  ; 
where  we  get  only  ungrateful  returns  and  illwill  by 
it,  as  where  we  are  reijpmpenfed  for  it.  Becaufe 
this  alone  fliews  that  we  are  really  animated  by 
charity,  that  it  reigns  within  us,  and  is  an  ever  aftive 
principle  of  our  conduft. 

Laftly  charity,  in  order  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
virtue,  not  unfrequently  requires  facrifices,  felf- 
denial,  laborious  exertions.  And  likewife  thence  is 
feen,  how  much  more  pertains'  to  it  than  giving  and 
bounty.  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  give  away  what 
we  do  not  want,  or  what  we  can  part  with  without 
greatly  fuflfering  in  any  refpeQ:  by  it.  It  is  often 
much  eafier  thus  to  give,  than  not  to  give,  fince  in 
the  former  cafe  either  we  only  follow  our  own  incli- 
nation, or  at  once  free  ourfelves  from  the  fight  of 
difagreeable  objefts  and  the  painful  impreffion  which 
complaints  and  lamentations  make  upon  us,  and 
fince  in  the  htter  cafe  we  frequently  in  rejedting  the 
petition  of  the  fuppliant  are  obliged  to  do  more 
violence  to  ourfelves,  mud  have  longer  ftruggles 
within,  and  fometimes  muft  (hew  more  real  fortitude 
of  mindy  greater  command  over  ourfelves  and  over 
external  obje£ls.  But  here  too  is  feen  the  difl:inflive 
chara&er  and  the  no  lefs  jufi  than  generous  temper 
of  the  man,*  of  the  chrifl:ian,  who  is  animated  by  real 
charity.  He  confiders  not  fo  mlich  what  is  eafy  or 
difficult,  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  as  what  is  right 
and  fit,  and  in  every  cafe  the  beft.     He  gives,  when 
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giving  is  the  mod  ferviceable  and  fit  of  whatever  he 
can  do.     He  refrains  however  likewife  from  giving^ 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  his  heart,  wh^i  it 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  petitioner,  or  when  he 
can  be  relieved  better  and  more  fubftantially  in  fome 
other  way.     He  proportions  and  determines  the  fer- 
▼ice  he  can  render  to  his  brethren,  and  the  benefits 
he  grants  them,  not  fo  much  by  the  trouble  they 
may  occafion  him,  as  by  the  utility  they  may  procure 
them.     The  true  friend  of  humanity  therefore,  not 
only  readily  gives  to  others,  if  he  have  wherewithal 
to  give,  but  he  likewife  as  readily  exerts  himfelf  in 
behalf  of  others,  readily  labours  for  others,  readily 
communicates  to  them  hi^s  perceptions  and  abilities, 
readily  facrifices  to  (hem  f^eral  pleafures,  accom« 
modations  and  advantages,  readily  affords  them  per- 
fonal  fervice,  and  reckons  nothing  for  loft,  that  is  of 
ufe  to  his  brethren.     And  if  he  thus  in  all  refpeds 
provides  and  lives  for  others,  and  always  endeavours 
to  make  the  beft,  the  moft  public-fpirited  ufe  of  his 
capacities  and  abilities  and  poffeflions,  how  much 
more  equitable  is  his  claim  to  charity,  than  if  he 
folely  or  principally  confine  himfelf  to  the  diftri* 
bution  of  his  property  with  ever  fo  liberal  a  hand 
among  the  poor  and  needy !     No,  though  I  beftow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Learn  hence,  my  pious  hearers,  how  much  true, 
chriftian  charity  comprifes,  how  many  virtues  are 
requifite  thereto,  and  how  clofely,  how  intimately  all 
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the  virtues  are  linked  together.  No  one  can  fubfift 
without  the  others.  Here  no  arbitrary  feledipn 
can  be  admitted.  Unlefs  we  are  determined  to  be 
and  to  become  virtuous  entirely  and  in  all  refpefts, 
we  cannot  be  and  become  fo  at  all.  Either  we  muft 
follow  all  the  precepts  of  religion  and  chriftianity, 
without  exception,  or  we  cannot  obferve  any  of 
them.  Virtue  is  a  complete  whole,  incapable  of 
divifion,  a  principle  of  aftion,  by  which  we  muft  be 
conftantly  animated  and  governed,  and  which  muft 
ihew  itfelf  in  all  our  adions.  Our  obedience  to  God 
muft  be  unlimited,  or  it  is  not  obedience,  at  leaft  not 
filial,  generous  obedience.  And  only  then,  my  dear 
friends,  only  then  will  it  be  ^y  and  pleafant  to  us 
to  difcharge  our  duty,  and  always  to  do  that  which 
is  right  and  proper  when  we  devote  ourfelves  en- 
tirely to  God  and  virtue,  and  retain  no  corrupt 
affection,  no  inordinate  paflion,  no  fin,  no  failing, 
combat  and  efchew  them  all,  n^er  feek  to  evade 
any  duty,  and  never  defire  to  be  abfblved  from  any 
exertion  and  exercife  of  virtue.  Truth,  order, 
fteadinefs,  agreement  between  our  fentiments  and 
a£tions,  words  and  deeds,  between  all  the  parts  of 
our  inward  and  outward  deportment,  conftitute 
the  faireft  lineament  of  the  human  chara&er  and  the 
worthieft  objed  of  its  exertions.  Such  was  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Jefus,  the  captain  of  our  falvation,  our  pre- 
curfor  and  guide.  What  his  heart  felt,  that  his 
mouth  fpake,  that  his  hand  did,  that  his  whole  life 
proclaimed.     WelUwilhing  and  well-doing  were  in- 
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feparable  with  him.  No  good  difpofidon  with  him 
lay  barren  and  dead,  and  no  good  a&ion  was  defti- 
tute  of  good  and  generous  difpofitions.  His  charity 
as  well  as  his  virtue  in  general,  was  deed  and  truth. 
The  fame  invariable  benevolence  towards  his 
brethren,  and  the  fame  adive,  efficacious  avidity  to 
promote  their  happinefs,  animated  him  whenever  he 
fpoke  and  whenever  he  was  filent,  when  he  bore  and 
when  he  fuflfered,  when  he  taught  and  when  he 
a£ked,  when  he  granted  the  fuppliant  his  requeft  and 
when  he  refufed  it.  And  fuch,  my  dear  friends,  fuch 
{hould  likewife  our  virtue,  fuch  our  charity  •be. 
Mouth  and  heart,  thoughts  and  words,  inclination 
and  adtion  ftiould  conftantly  be  in  perfeft  harmony, 
and  always,  as  far  as  our  abilities  reach,  be  infepa- 
rably  linked  together.  Thus  (hall  we  juftly  bear  the 
title  of  difciples  and  followers  of  Jefus,  the  title  of 
the  children  of  God,  our  gracious  and  beneficent 
father  in  heaven,  and  render  ourfelves  capable  of 
greater  exertions  of  charity  and  of  a  purer  enjoyment 
of  them  in  the  future  world.     Amen. 


JSSSi 
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SERMON    XXIV. 

In  what  a  variety  of  ways  we  may  ferve  and  benefit 

others^ 


f^  OD,  moft  benign,  mod  bountiful  being,  from 
^^  whom  inceffant  ftreams  of  life,  of  joy,  of  hap- 
pinefs  flow  down  on  all  the  parts  of  thy  immenfe 
domain  and  are  diflufed  over  us,  thy  creatures  and 
children,  to  do  good  is  thy  delight ;  to  do  good 
fhould  likewife  be  ours  and  really  is !     Thou  l\aft 
ever  united  with  it  the  moft  fenfible  and  varied 
pleafure,  haft  tuned  our  hearts  to  fympathy  and 
compafEon,   and   endowed   us   with    innumerable 
talents  and  means,  fupplied  us  with  innumerable 
opportunities  and  motives,   for  yielding   tp   thefe 
emotions  of  our  hearts  and  for  enjoying  the  pleafure 
that  infallibly  fprings  from  them.     All  thy  children, 
merciful  father,  may  and  fhould  do  good  to  their 
brethren  and  fifters,  and  all  ftiould  be  happy  in  that 
divine  employment.     God,  what  are  all  thy  inftitu- 
tions,  all  thy  laws  but  love,  but  calls  and  directions 
to  felicity !     What  are  our  mutual  dependence,  our 
mutual  wants  and  the  connexions  in  which  we  are 
placed  together,  but  means  and  motives  to  ferve  one 
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another,  and  thus  to  promote  our  common  welfkre 
and  to  augment  the  fum  of  our  focial  pleafure  ?    Oh 
who  would  not  liften  to  thy  call !     Who  would  not 
willingly  follow  thy  direftion  to*be  happy  by  making 
others  fo !     Who  would  not  cheerfully  do  as  much 
good  as  he  ever  can,  in  order  to  enjoy  as  much  plea- 
fure as  ever  he  is  capable  of  enjoying !     Oh  open 
thou  thyfelf  our  hearts  continually  more  to  thefe  fen- 
timents  and  emotions,  the  nobleft,  the  moft  blifsful 
emotions  and  fentiments  by  which  we  can  be  in- 
fpired ;  and  let  them  to-day  and  every  day  of  our 
lives  be  truly  fruitful  in  good  works.    C  ontinually 
to  be  acquiring  a  greater  likenefs,  to  be  drawing 
ever  nearer  to  thee,  our  father,  our  tender  and  bene- 
ficent father,  by  benevolence  and  beneficence  towards 
our  brethren,  and  thereby  to  be  rendering  ourfelves 
progreflively  more  fufceptible  of  thy  complacency 
and  worthier  of  the  appellation  of  thy  children :  be 
that  our  moft  ftrenuous  endeavour,  our  glory  and 
bur  joy !     Blefs  in  this  view  the  confiderations  we 
are  now  about  to  begin.     Let  us  all  be  taught  and 
quickened  by  them  to  employ  the  gifts  and  endow- 
ments which  thou  haft  granted  us,  according  to  thy 
will  and  to  the  general  welfare.     Thefe  our  fuppli- 
cations  v^e  offer  up  to  thy  divine  majefty  in  the  name 
of  thy  fon  Jefus,  and  in  entire  reliance  on  his  pro- 
mifes,  thus  farther  addrefs  thee :  Our  father^  &c. 
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1  .PETER   IV.    10. 

As  every  man  lath  received  the  gift,  even  fo  mfniftcr  the  fame 
'  one  to  anotheri  as  good  Rewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God. 

J^OING  good  to  others,  rejoices  every  human 
heart  that  is  not  totally  callous  and  corrupt. 
Doing  good  to  others  engages  the  approbation 
and  applaufe  of  every  man,  is  honourable  in  the 
fight  of  all.  Our  propenfity  to  pleafure,  to  an 
agreeable  mode  of  exiftence,  and  our  appetite  for 
approbation  and  honour  may  therefore,  even  with- 
out .  regard  to  the  fuperior  motives  of  virtue  and 
religion,  very  powerfully  impell  us  to  beneficence. 
The  generality  of  mankind  too  more  or  lefs  feel 
the  force  of  this  impulfe.  But  every  one  is  not 
in  fuch  affluent  circumflances  as  to  allow  him  to  in- 
dulge his  propenfity  to  beneficence  by  liberally 
diftributing  prefents  and  alms  among  his  indigent 
brethren.  This  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich  or  the 
opulent.  The  want  of  thefe  means  is  fometimes  af- 
flicUve  to  thofe,  who  are  not  wealthy  and  yet  would 
fain  be  bountiful  ;  they  are  even  apt  to  envy  fuch 
as  live  in  opulence,  and  to  deem  themfelves  unhappy 
on  account  of  their  flraightened  circumitances* 
But,  generous  as  the  principle  of  thefe  judgments 
and  feelings  may  be,  they  are  however  not  perfeftly 
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equitable,  and  may  very  eafily  lead  us  into  miftakes : 
wealth  and  affluence  are  unqueftionably  deftrable, 
but  not  the  only,  not  the  principal  means  of  bene- 
fiting others.  No,  God  has  put  the  praftice  of  this 
amiable  virtue,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  plea- 
fure  annexed  to  it  in  the  power  of  us  all.  Evcjry 
one,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  low  as  the 
high,  the  fervant  as  his  mafter,  may  be  the  bene- 
fedor  of  his  brother,  and  each  may  be  fo  in  vari- 
ous methods.  As  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  to  his  happinefs  has  need  of  many  other  things. 
To  likewife  we  may  do  him  good  not  only  by  beftow- 
ing  on  him  the  bread  he  wants,  but  by  a  thoufand 
other  kinds  of  bounty  and  relief.  Every  one,  as  the 
apoftle  tells  us  in  our  text,  has  received  certain 
gifts,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  ferve  others,  where- 
by as  a  good  fteward  of  the  deity  he  can  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  whole  family  on  earth.  To  illuf- 
trate  this  matter  fomewhat  more  circumftantially, 
and  thereby  to  call  the  attention  of  benevolent  hearts 
to  the  various  opportunities  of  really  doing  good,  is 
the  purport  of  my  prefent  difcourfe.  I  (hall  merely 
point  out,  in  what  various  ways  we  may  benefit 
others,  ferve  and  be  ufeful  to  them. 

The  diverfity  of  fituations  that  fubfifts  among 
mankind,  and  the  place  that  each  individual  occu- 
pies in  the  greater  and  fmaller  focieties  to  which  be 
belongs ;  the  diverfity  of  the  wants  and  of  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  mankind ;  the  diverfity  of  the  gifts  and  en- 
dowments, which  God  has  diftributed  among  them  ; 

and 
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and  the  diverfity  of  the  methods,  in  which  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  general  welfare,  are  four  par- 
ticulars pregnant  with  information,  how  every  one 
is  able  and  ought  to  ferve  others  by  the  gift  that  he 
has  received  of  God, 

How  great  is,  firft,  the  diverfity  of  fituations 
among  mankind,  anA  how  various  therefore  the  op- 
portunity and  the  inducement  to  ferve  and  be  ufeful  to 
one  another  in  diflferent  ways !  How  many  claffes  and 
defcriptipns  of  perfons  fill  up  the  interval  between 
the  monarch,  or  the  prince  and  the  meaneft  of  his 
fubjedls !  And  how  various  their  deftination  ;  how 
various  the  fphere  of  aftion  afligned  them  j  how 
manifold  the  good  and  ufeful,  that  each  may  contrive, 
adopt,  projed,  promote  and  do  therein !  Each  has 
his  particular  ftation  in  domeilic  and  civil  fociety ; 
each  his  particular  proximate  or  remote  connedtions 
with  the  feveral  members  of  it  ;  each  his  allotted 
bufinefTes  and  labours,  which  he  may  perform  this 
way  or  that,  better  or  worfe.  Each  can  contribute 
his  fhare,  each  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
prefervation,  to  the  fecurity,  to  the  regularity,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  ;  each  can  contribute  his  por- 
tion, each  very  much  to  the  conveniency,  to  the 
pleafure,  to  the  happinefs,  both  of  domeftic  and  fo- 
cial  life.  Each  is  in  a  certain  fenfe  indifpenfable, 
and  each  promotes  by  the  good  that  he  does  in  his 
flation  and  calling,  at  the  fame  time  the  good  that 
others  do  in  their  ftation  and  their  calling,  and 
V^hich  they  could  not  do  if  aay  ftopp^ge  arofe  in  the 
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rotation  of  reciprocal  fervic6s  and  afliftances.  —  — 
Of  what  confequence  might  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  a  family  be  to  then-  children,  their  fervants,  their 
inferiors  !  What  fources  of  happinefs  might  they 
open  to  them  and  through  them  to  pofterity !  And 
how  great  the  confequence  in  return  might  children, 
and  dependents,  and  fervants,  be  of  to  their  parents 
and  fuperiors  !  How  great  a  relief  might  they  be 
to  them  in  their  weightier  affairs,  and  thus  increafe 
their  beneficiah  influence  on  the  public  welfare !  Of 
how  great  confequence  might  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family  be  to  one  another !  From  what  a  num- 
ber of  errors  and  inadvertences  might  they  guard 
each  other ;  to  what  attainments  in  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue might  they  encourage  and  lead  each  other,  and 
what  an  influence  thus  have  upon  their  acquaintance 
and  friends,  and  on  future  generations !  What 
might  not  the  married  pair  be  to  dhe  another,  and 
what  might  they  not  effeduate  by  mutual  efteem  and 
affeftion  and  aid,  by  united  efforts,  in  the  larger 
or  fmaller  fphere  in  which  they  aft !  And  what 
may  not  every  member  of  fociety,  without  quitting 
his  poft,  without  intermeddling  in  other  mens  affairs, 
Vithout  going  out  of  his  natural  province,  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ! 
Where  is  the  man,  who  might  not  promote  it  in  vir- 
tue of  his  ftation  by  a  thoufand  methods  ?  If  the  go» 
vemment  is  watchful  over  the  public  tranquillity  and 
fafety  ;  if  the  magiftrate  maintains  the  laws  in  their 
due  refpeft,  and  proteds  the  individual  in  his  pro- 
perty; 
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perty ;  if  one  preceptor  teaches  the  child  the  ele- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  another  inftruds  the 
youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  fcience,  a  third 
communicates  to  perfons  of  every  age  and  ftation  the 
knowledge  of.  the  deity  and  of  religion ;  if  the  ftatef- 
man  is  attentive  to  the  feveral  exigences  of  the  coun- 
try and  provides  for  its  great  concerns ;  if  the  prince 
furveys  it  all,  keeps  it  all  together  and  is  the  vital 
principle  of  the  whole :  the  countryman  produces  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  food  from  the  furrows  of  his 
plough  and  the  fields  he  induftrioufly  cultivates ;  the 
manufafturer  and  the  mechanic  work  up  and  im- 
prove the  produds  of  the  country  ;  the  tradefman 
brings  them  into  circulation,  and  the  merchant  bar- 
ters the  furplus  againd  thofe  of  other  nations ;  thus 
thoufands  of  hands  are  fet  in  motion,  to  convey 
them  to  the  feveral  places  where  they  are  wanted, 
and  to  fafhion  them  in  all  manner  of  ways  that  may 
render  them  more  ferviceable  and  ufeful  j  fo  thou- 
fands of  eyes  are  vigilant  for  their  prefervation,  for 
their  lawful  diftribution,  for  their  fecure  and  peace- 
ful enjoyment ;  and  while  all  this  is  going  forward 
for  the  general  benefit ;  the  workman  is  employed 
in  numberlefs  mean  and  laborious  occupations,  which 
none  of  thofe  could  perform  >\dthout  neglefting 
their  own,  and  which  are  equally  neceffar)'^,  equally 
indifpenfable  with  theirs !  And  bow  much  good  now 
may  every  one  do,  if  he  does  what  belongs  to  him 
with  willingnefs,  with  fidelity,  with  a  heai  t  bene- 
volently affefted  towards  his  brethren,  participat- 
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ing  in  their  happinefs  and  cheerfully  concurring  to 
promote  it  ?  What  fituation,  what  place  can  a  man 
fill,  in  which  he  may  not  daily  f?rve  and  be  ufeful 
to  hundreds  of  others  ? 

Confidfr  again,-  my'  devout  hearers,  how  diffe- 
rent the  wants  cf  mankind  and  how  various  their 
'  fufferings,  and  thence  judge,  in  what  a  variety  of 
ways  one  may  ferve  and  aflift  and  be  wfeful  to  ano- 
ther.    If  every  one  found  within  himfelfall  that  is 
neceffary  to   his  happinefs,  he  could  eafily  difpenfe 
with- the  afliftance  and  bounty  of  the  reft  ;  and  if 
all  had  the  fame  wants  and  languiflied  under  the 
fame  afflictions,  each  individual  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  provide  for  himfelf,  fo  that  no  one  could 
either  fupply  the  neceffities  of  another  or  alleviate 
his  fufferings.  But  how  divcrfe  and  manifold  are  the 
wants  and  woes  of  the  human  race !     How  different 
.  the  proportion  and  degree  in  which  they  prefs  on  the 
individual !     And  how  various  therefore  the  means 
and   opportunities  of    ferving    and    aflifting  each 
other !     Here  are  wants  of  the  body ;  food,  rai- 
ment, lodging,  health,   ftrength:  there   wants  of 
the  mind ;  information,  knowledge,  wifdom,  vir- 
tue, inward  peace,  pleafure,  hope,  content.     Here 
is  the  want    of  neceffaries  :    there    the  want  of 
the    commodious,    the    elegant,     the    agreeable. 
Here  are  corporeal  fufferings ;  weaknefs,  debility, 
mutilation,  decrepitude,  pain,    ficknefs,    lingering 
death.     There  are  fufferings  of  the  foul ;  vexation, 
trouble,  anxiety,  gnef,  dejedion,  doubt,  remorfe, 
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pangs  of  confcience,  melancholy,  defpondency,  pe- 
1  of  defp^ir.  Here  is  the  want  of  advice,  there  of 
fupport :  here  of  courage,  there  of  prudence  :  here 
of  means  and  implements  of  trade,  there  of  abilities 
for  it :  here  of  underftanding,  there  of  alacrity 
and  application :  here  of  intending,  there  of  per- 
forming good  :  here  of  moderation,  there  of  pa- 
tience :  here  of  modefty  and  diffidence,  there  of 
felf-importance  and  confidence.  Here  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture, who  has  no  bread,  but  is  able  to  work :  there 
a  rich  man,  abounding  in  luxuries,  but  is  not  enured 
to  hard,  continued  labour.  Here  an  infirm,  a  fick 
perfon,  who  is  in  need  of  attendance  and  nurfing : 
there  a  healthy  and  robuft  one,  who  requires  nei- 
ther any  particular  attendance  nor  nurfing,  but 
more  and  better  diet  and  apparel.  Here  an  ignorant, 
but  inquifitive  being,  defirous  of  inftruftion  :  there 
a  man  of  letters,  who  is  deftitute  of  a  maintenance 
for  himfelf  and  his  family.  Here  a  child  of  fortune, 
who  has  vafl  pofTeffions,  but  knows  not  the  proper 
ufe  of  wealth  :  there  an  unfortunate  wretch,  who  is 
in  utter  deflitution,  ][)ut  is  capable  of  direfting  the 
former  in  the  ufe  tod  application  of  his  property. 
Here  a  difconfolate  mourner,  in  fearch  of  a  friend 
to  dry  up  his  tears  and  raife  his  drooping  head  : 
there  a  gay  and  fprightly  charafter  who  would  be 
glad  to  impart  his  Tadsfaftigns  to  another.  Here 
an  alert  and  induflrious  individual,  who  wants  the 
needful  knowledge  and  dexterity.  There  one  who 
underllands  the  bufinefs  or  the  art,  but  has  not  fuf- 
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fident  diligence  and  induflry.  And  thus,  my  pious 
audience,  the  matter  ftands  in  numberlefs  other  cafes. 
The  neceflities  of  the  one  are  not  the  neceflities  of 
the  other :  the  fufferings  of  the  one  are  not  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  other.  What  is  wanting  to  the  for- 
mer is  pofleffed  by  the  latter :  that  whereof  the  for- 
mqr  pofiTeiTes  but  little,  the  latter  has  in  abundance  : 
what  this  man  fuflfers,  that  other  fufFers  not :  fel- 
dom  have  feveral  perfons  the  fame  wants  in  an 
equal  degree  :  rarely  do  feveral  fuffer  under  the  fame 
afHidions  in  the  fame  manner.  Every  one  may  there- 
fore in  various  methods  give  and  receive,  adminifter 
relief  and  accept  relief,  comfort  and  be  comforted, 
ferve  and  fubmit  tobeferved,communicate  benefit  and 
fatisfatlion  and  enjoy  benefit  and  fatisfaftion.  Every 
one  therefore  needs  only  to  beflow  what  he  has ;  to  do 
what  he  can ;  to  afford  what  he  is  able  :  thus  will  each 
individual  alleviate  now  thefe,  now  thofe  afHidions 
and  troubles  to  others,  each  relieve  now  thefe,  now 
thofe  neceffities  of  his  brother.  And  how  great  an 
aggregate  of  obligations,  of  kind  offices,  of  bene- 
factions would  arife  from  this  mutual  interchange  of 
affluence  and  fcarcity  !  In  the  prefent  combination 
of  things  there  is  no  imaginable  want  which  no  one 
could  relieve,  not  an  afflidion  for  which  no  mitiga- 
tion and  comfort  could  be  procured. 

Confider  thirdly,  my  pious  hearers,  how  nume^ 
rous  and  various  the  capacities  and  powers,  the 
gifts  and  acquirements  of  mankind  are,  and  thence 
judge  how  great  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they 
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may  ferve  and  aiiifl:  and  benefit  each  other.  No 
one  is  exadly  that  which  another  is ;  no  one  has 
precifely  that  which  another  has ;  no  one  knows  all 
that  another  knows ;  no  one  can  and  may  do  what* 
ever  another  can  and  may.  Every  one  has  hb  owiif 
thus  or  otherwife  limited^  and  definite  capacities  an4 
powers  f  every  one  has  his  peculiar  horizon ;  every 
oi^e  his  particular  manner  of  viewing^  of  difcrimi« 
nating,  of  treating,  of  employing  objeds ;  every 
one  his  proper  degree  of  fagadty,  of  experience^ 
of  ingenuity,  of  dexterity,  of  activity.  Every  one 
has  therefore  the  capacity  to  occupy  certain  ftationat 
in  fociety  with  ufefulnefs,  to  fill  up  certain  dialms 
in  it,  to  bear  certain  burdens  of  it  for  others,  to  pro- 
mote certain  advantages  or  accommodations  of  it  for 
fome  or  for  all,  and  thereby  to  co-operate  to  both 
the  general  and  particular  welfare  of  its  members. 
And  in  fad  how  greatly  diverfified  are  the  gifts^ 
which  the  deity  has  difhibuted  amongft  mankind^ 
how  different  the  meafure  in  which  he  has  bellowed 
them,  and  how  various  the  ufes  to  which  we  may 
put  them !  How  various  therefore,  aUb  the  me« 
thods  of  ferving  and  benefiting  others !  — >  One  has 
underftanding  ;  and  how  various  the  fpedes  of  it 
are !  Here  is  a  profoimd,  collected,  there  a  compre- 
henfive  and  excurfive ;  here  a  quick,  but  volatile, 
there  a  flow  but  folid  underflanding.  —  Another 
has  authority  and  flrength,  and  how  various  are 
thefe  in  their  kinds !  Here  is  flrength  of  mind, 
there  flrength  of  body ;  here  the  power  of  beauty, 
VOL.  I.  H  H  there 
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there  tbe  power  of  eloquence ;  here  the  commandof 
onefelf  and  the  paffions,  there  the  authority  of  the 
ruler  and  the  commander  over  his  fubje£b ;  here 
impietuous,  overwhelming,  there  mild^  infinuating, 
yet  more  irrefiftible  force*  — -  A  third  pofleffes  ho* 
nour  and  refped  ;  and  how  various  the  diftin&ions 
of  mankind  and  the  ufe  of  them'to  the  public  good ! 
Here  is  the  fplendour  of  birth  and  ftaticm ;  there 
the  purer  luftre  of  perlbnal  merits :  here  is  the  charm 
of  jocund  youth ;  there  the  dignity  of  fapient  age  : 
here  the  ludd  beam  of  intelle£t,  there  gentle^  ge» 
nial  warmth  of  heart ;  here  fuperior  wifdom^  there 
exemplary  virtue  attrads  the  eyes  and  Jiearts  of  all, 
and  expands  them  to  its  illuminating  and  animating 
influence.  Here  are  extraordinary  minds,  bom  for 
empire  and  command,  there  patterns  of  induftry, 
of  fidelity,  of  docility.  — -  Another  poflfefles  wealth 
ind  affluence^  which  he  may  difpenfe  to  his  brethren^ 
and  how  various  alfo  are  thefe !  As  various  as  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  the  fruits  of  hu« 
man  genius  and  induftry.  —  Another  again  poflefles 
extraordinary  fenfibility ;  a  heart  that  takes  an  in- 
tereft  in  every  thing,  a  foul  with  open  avenues  to  every 
joy,  every  forrow,  every  concern  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, which  embraces  with  fincere  affedbn  all  that 
but  touches  on  its  ever  widening  fphere,  conneding 
and  beatifying  all  of  them  with  itfelf,  and  together  in 
numberiefe  ways.  And  who  is  able  to  recount  tht 
Infinite  variations  of  human  capacities  and  powenr 
and  endowments  and  their  analogies  to  each  other  f 
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One  has  ingenuity,  an  extenftve,  flrong  turn  for 
invention  y  the  other  has  judgment  and  dexte« 
rity  in  execution.  One  quicknefs  and  pliancy  to  the 
bufinef^  of  the  prefent  moment ;  the  other  perfever- 
ing,  indefatigable  padencef  for  intricate  and  tirefome 
undertakingSi  One  courage  on  the  appi^ach  of 
danger ;  the  other  prudence  to  avoid,  or  fortitude 
to  encounter  it  One  an  ardency  to  animate,  to 
tranfpierce,  to  confume  all  around  it ;  the  other 
cool  cotifideration,  and  refolutton  to  put  a  (lop  to  thij 
devouring  flame.  Ohe  an  open,  manly  boIdne& 
.  in  bearing  witnefs  to  the  truth  and  in  defence  of  vir« 
f  ue ;  the  other  a  prudent  referve,  t  difcreet  fecrecy 
for  defeating  the  aims  of  fubtlety,  and  far  guarding 
the  weak.  — *  And  now,  my  pious  htarers,  let  each 
exchange  his  capacities  and  endowments  and  abilities 
and  poflTelfions  againft  thofe  of  the  other ;  now  let 
each  do  that  which  he  can  do  better  and  eafier  and 
furer  than  the  other  can  ;  now  let  the  flxong  com-i 
bine  with  the  weak,  the  rich  with  the  poor,  the 
intrepid  urith  the  cautious,  the  powerful  with  the 
expert,  the  man  of  fdence  with  the  strtift  aftd  me^ 
chanic ;  now  let  every  one  apply  the  particular  ta« 
lent  entrufted  to  him^  as  often  as  he  has  the  proper 
motive  and  opportunity  for  it :  what  a  blefling  would 
the  prodigioufly  various  commutation  of  kind  offices, 
of  affiftance  and  fupport^  of  benevolence  and  be- 
neficence, be  ta  all  in  general  and  to  each  in  par- 
ticular !  How  plainly  would  it  appear,  that  none, 
even  the  weakeft  and  meaneft  are  deficient  in  means 
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and  abilities  for  being  vfeful  to  others  in  numerous 
ways  I 

Confider  hftly,  my  pious  hearers,  how  manifold 
and  different  the  methods  in  which  ye  may  ferve 
your  brethren,  in  which  ye  may  do  them  all  the  good  " 
that  ye  are  able.    Thinking  and  fpeaking ;  keeping 
filence  and  hearing ;  giving  and  lending ;  partaking 
and  borrowing ;  bearing  and  fuffering  and  relieving  ; 
doing  and  not  domg :  are  fo  many  different  methods 
of  (erving  and  being  ufeful  to  others,  and  each  the 
bed  in  its  proper  feafon,  the  moft  produ&ive  of  be- 
nefidal  confeqjoences.  At  prefent  ye  are  fierving  your 
ndghbour,  by  thinking  with  him  or  for  him,  upon 
truth,  upon  happmefs,  upon  human  affisdrs  in  gene- 
ral and  his  in  particular,  and  thus  helping  him  to 
find  or  levelling  for  him  the  road  to  knowledge,  to 
certainty,  to  prudent  condud }  at  another  time  ye 
ferve  him  by  talking,  in  communicadag  to  him  the 
refoltis  c^  your  refiedions  and  inquiries;  entertain- 
ing, improving,  cheering  him  by  lively,  inftni£dve^ 
friendly  converfation  ;  in  comforting  the  afflidedj^ 
rouzing  the  flothful  and  indolent,  encouraging  the 
iaint-hearted,  corre&ing  the  erroneous,  vindicadng 
innocence  and  truth,  unmaiking  iniquity,  detecting 
falfehood,  exciting  and  nouriihing  a  fenfe  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  in  others.    Te  now  ferve 
your  neighbour  by  keeping  filence,  in  retaining  hia 
fecrets  fafe  locked  up  within  your  bread,  in  not 
publi(hing  his  weakneffes  and  failings,  in  not  divulg- 
ing |us  honeft  views  and  proje&s }  in  checking  your- 
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fdf  from  ihewing  your  difpleafure  during  the  mo- 
mentary heat  of  his  paffion,  in  not  provoking  him 
by  unfeafonable  or  vehemeut  expoftulations  to  frelh 
Tallies  of  rage^  and  thus  tempting  him  to  increafe 
his  guilt :  then  ye  ferve  him  by  hearings  in  liftening 
attentively,  one  while  with  approbation,  tvith  com- 
)>lacenqr9  at  another  with  patience  and  candour  to 
his  fentiments,  his  opinions,  his  doubts,  his  objec- 
tions, his  interrogations,  in  allowing  him  to  pour  his 
complaints  and  grievances  freely  and  unmoleftedly 
into  your  bofom,  or  in  giving  him  fcope  and  oppor- 
tunity,  to  ihew  his  underftanding,    his  wit,  his 
knowledge  and  difcemment  on  their  mod:  advanta- 
geous fides,  and   of  playing  his  part  in  company 
to  his  own  iatisfa&ion.    Now  ye  ferve  your  neigh « 
hours  by  giving,  in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  giving 
drink  to  the  thirfty,  in  cloathing  the  naked,  in  advi* 
fing  the  perplexed,  in  imparting  joy  to  the  forrowful, 
ia  affording  prote^on  to  the  forlorn  and  perfecuted, 
in  being  a  father  to  the  fatherlefe :  then  ye  iServe 
him  by  lending,  to  one  your  fuperfluous  wealth,  to 
another  your  abilities,  to  a  third  your  confequence, 
to  a  fourth  your  fkill  and  ingenuity*    Now  ye  ferve 
your  neighbour  by  taking  an  intereft  in  his  aflairs, 
and  whatever  he  does,  in  weeping  with  them  that 
weep,  rej<Mcing  with  the  joyful,  fincerely  delight- 
ing in  the  profperity  of  the  piofpefous ;  acknow- 
l^ging  the  worth  of  every  accomplifliment  that  is 
confpicuous  in  your  brother,  and  of  every  good  ad 
ihat  he  performs,  elleeming  that  to  be  great  and 
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important  which  is  of  magnitude  and  importance 
to  him ;  and  taking  a  concern  in  whatever  concerns 
him  I  then  ye  ferve  him  by  receiving  from  him,  as  in 
kindly  accepting  of  his  efteem,  his  commendation, 
his  praife,  his  affedion,  his  bounty,  his  advice, 
his  afliftahce,  and  thus  gratifying  him  by  the  fenfibi- 
lity  you  difcover  to  the  fatisfadion  which  he  feels 
from  having  obliged  you  and  done  you  good.  Now 
ye  ferve  your  neighbour  by  bearing  and  fuffering, 
as,  when  you  cannot  correft  him  of  his  weaknefles 
and  failings,  or  get  the  better  of  his  ill  humour,  in 
keeping  your  temper  and  refraining  from  cutting  re- 
proaches, in  willingly  bearing  burdens  which  othep- 
wife  he  muft  bear,  in  facrificing  your  eafe  to  his  eafe, 
your  pleafure  to  his  pleafure,  your  liberty  to  his  li- 
berty, in  forgiving  him  his  offences  and  not  recom« 
pendng  evil  with  evil,  not  requiting  injuries  by  in- 
juries :  then  ye  ferve  him  by  a£hial  afliftance  and 
relief,  in  removing  {tumbling  blocks  out  of  his  way, 
affifting  him  in  his  work,  refcuing  him  from  fome 
danger,  delivering  him  from  trouble,  relieving  him 
in  his  neceffities,  fupplying  his  deficiency  or  repair- 
ing his  lofs,  promoting  his  plans  and  eaflng  him  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Now  in  (Jiort  ye  ferve 
your  neighbour  by  a£Hng,  contriving,  undertaking, 
executing  what  pleafes  him,  what  is  ufeful  and  agrees 
able  to  him,  what  procureahim  honour  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  in  a^ng  and  operating  in  his  behalf  and  in  his 
own  way :  then  ye  ferve  him  by  not  acting,  as  in 
not  thwiuting  him  in  his  progreis,  not  difturlHag 
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him  in  his  occupations  and  enterprifes,  not  defeat- 
ing  his  fadsfafUons,  not  interrupting  his  amufements^ 
not  molefting  him  in  his  application,  and  in  abftain* 
ing  from  whatever  may  annoy  or  confufe  him» 
what  may  caufe  him  detriment  or  uneafinels  in  the 
profecution  of  fome  defign.— How  diverfified,  my 
dear  friends,  how  incalculably  diverfified  are  there- 
fore the  methods  whereby  each  of  us  may  mutually 
ferve  the  other,  every  day,  every  hour  of  our  lives^ 
in  every  fituation,  in  every  relative  pofition,  and  ad* 
minifter  the  gift  as  every  man  has  received  it  one  to 
another,  as  good  ilewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
Crod,  to  the  benefit  of  his  whole  family ! 

And  now,  my  chriftian  auditors,  let  none  any  lon- 
ger complain,  the  poor  no  more  than  the  rich,  the 
man  of  low  degree  no  more  than  him  of  high  birth 
and  fladon,,  the  weak  no  more  than  the  flrong,  that 
he  is  deficient  in  means  and  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  others  and  of  making  himfelf  ufefiil  to  the 
public !  Let  every  one  only  do  the  good,  which  agree- 
ably  to  his  flation,  to  hisabilities,  in  his  fituation,  in  his 
connexions  he  can  and  ought  to  do,  and  do  it  infin- 
cerity  of  heart,  fo  will  every  one  fulfill  his  duty, 
every  one  enjoy  the  pleafuie  arifing  from  beneficence 
in  various  ways,  in  numberlefs  infhmces  be  the  be* 
nefa&or  of  his  brethren,  and  fo  will  human  mifery 
infidlibly  be  greatly  diminifhed  and  human  happi- 
nefs  more  and  more  promoted. 

Oh  well,  everlaftingly  well  for  him,  who  ihall 
colled  to  himfelf  againfl  that  great  day  of  judgment 
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and  retribution,  fuch  evidences  of  his  chrilUan  tern* 
per  and  condud,  and  then  can  receive  in  the  fight 
of  heaven,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  aflembled 
worlds  the  approbation  of  his  lord  and  the  fruits  of 
hit  good  works ! 
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SERMON    XXV. 


Tbe  Duty  of  loving  our  Enemies* 


/^OD,  thou  art  eflential  love.  With  parental 
^^  tendemefs  thou  embraced  the  whole  of  thy 
immenfe  creation,  and  all  thy  creatures  that  are 
fufceptible  of  happinefs,  are  profpered  and  blefled  by 
thy  bounty.  Even  the  wicked  thou  pitieft,  as  a 
father  pities  his  fon^  even  to  the  ungrateful  and  diC- 
obedient,  the  rebellious  to  thy  government,  thou 
H^gyreft  infinite  mercy.  Daily  doft  thou  caufe  thy 
fun  to  Ihine  upon  the  wicked  as  upon  the  good,  and 
fendeft  rain  and  fertility  on  the  field  of  both  the  juft 
and  the  unjuft.  Us  alfo  haft  thou  formed  capable 
of  affedion,  of  generous,  noble  fentiments  and 
ajS^ons.  As  thy  dear  children  it  behoves  us  to  be 
followers  of  thee,  and  like  thee  with  cordial  bene- 
volence to  embrace  all  mankind  as  our  brethren^ 
and  to  do  them  all  as  n>uch  good  as  we  are  able. 
Like  thee,  our  father  in  heaven,  it  behoves  us  to  be 
kind,  merciful,  placable,  to  have  patience  and  indul- 
gence one  towards  another,  and  to  forgive  one 
another  bis  trefpaffes,  as  we  defire  that  thou  wouldft 
fiDTgive  us.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  complain  of  thefe 
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thy  precepts,  or  to  doubt  of  their  juftice  and  equity. ' 
No,  we  acknowledge,  we  are  fenfible  that  they  are 
an  honour  to  man,  that  they  elevate  and  ennoble 
his  nature,  that  they  open  to  him  exuberant  fources 
of  perfe£don  and  happinefis,  and  that  the  obfenrance 
of  them  brings  him  nearer  to  thee,  his  creator  and 
Either,  and  renders  him  more  capable  of  communion 
with  thee.    Did  we  but  always  inwardly  perceive 
and  feel,  how  holy  and  reverend  is  thy  will,  how 
good  and  righteous  are  all  thy  commands !   Did  we 
but  even  then  not  doubt  of  it  when  it  bdioves  us 
)adually  to  do  thy  will,  and  to  execute  thy  com- 
mandff!    Here,  while  occupied  in  thy  worfhip  and 
in  ferious  meditation  on  our  dudes,  may  we  coUeft 
flrength  and  vigour  for  the  performance  of  thenu 
Sandify  then  to  this  end,  what  we  ihall  even  now 
conceive  and  hear.    Grant  that  it  may  prefent  the 
truth  in  full  luftre  to  our  minds,  and  fink  fo  deeply 
into  our  hearts,  that  we  may  willingly  and  conftantly 
follow  its  di£btes.     We  implore  it  of  thee  in  the 
name  of  our  lord  and  faviour,  and  with  the  boldneft 
that  becomes  thy  children  thus  farther  addrefs  thee  ^ 
Our  father,  &c. 

MATTH.  v.  44. 

Love  your  enemies* 

npHE  love  of  our  enemies  recommended  to  us  by 

Jefus  in  our  text,  is  a  precept  truly  chriiUan ;  a 

precept  which,  as  inculcated  upon  us  by  Chrift  and 
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his  apoftles,  is  entirely  peculiar  to  chrifHanity,  and 
clearly  attefts  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  virtue  of  its 
founder.  Weak  minds,  vulgar  fouls  rife  not  to  that 
degree  of  moral  perfefHon,  which  the  chriftian  love 
of  enemies  implies,  and  to  which  it  leads.  Only  an 
underftanding  neither  blinded  by  prejudice  nor 
warped  by  paffion,  which  takes  every  objed  for 
what  it  is,  and  in  all  its  judgments  is  guided  by  the 
ftridefl  veracity ;  only  a  heart,  that,  isA  (hut  againft 
the  fuggeftions  of  vanity  and  felf-love,  is  fenfible  to 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  wherever  it  can  di& 
cover  and  behold  it  j  only  a  perfon  who  perceives 
and  efteems  his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  makes  his  principal  diflindion,  his 
whole  glory  to  confifl  in  approximating  himfelf  to 
the  deity,  and  gaining  a  conftantly  nearer  refem- 
blance  to  that  grand  original  of  all  beauty  and  peii> 
fedion,  by  benevolent,  generous,  magnanimous 
fentiments  and  adions :  fuch  an  one  alone  can  elevate 
himfelf  to  the  vhtue  of  loving  his  enemy,  and  pra£Hfe 
it  in  all  its  extent.  No  wonder,  if  this  virtue,  even 
among  chriftians,  is  extremely  far  from  common,  if 
by  fome  it  fliould  be  deemed  impradicable,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  attain,  and  bj 
others  exceedingly  difficult,  or  not  abfolutely  necet^ 
fary.  No  wonder,  that  the  precept  in  our  text  fhould 
even  be  made  a  reproach  to  chriflianity,  and  its 
morality  on  that  very  account,  affirmed  to  be  en« 
ihufiaftical  and  exorbitant.     Many  difficulties  iiow^ 

ever 
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ever  in  regulating  our  judgments  as  well  as  our  con* 
du£t  by  this  chriftian  precept,  would  fall  to  the 
irround,  were  we  on  one  hand  to  form  more  definite 
and  correal  notions^  of  the  matter  itfelf,  and  on  the 
other,  frequently  to  recolle£b  the  numerous  and 
powerful  arguments  that  render  it  proper  to  be 
recommended  as  highly  important  to  the  man  of 
refledion,  and  which  will  really  (land  the  mod  rigo- 
lous  fcrutiny  of  reafon.  And  it  is  this  objed,  mj 
pious  hearers,  that  I  am  defirous  by  my  prefent  dif- 
courfe  to  promote.  To  define  wherein  the  love  of 
enemies  confifts,  or  does  not  confift ;  and  then  to 
examine  the  leading  principles  which  incite  and  oblige 
us  to  this  pradice,  fhall  now  be  the  fubjed  of  our 
chriftian  meditations. 

By  enemies,  we  underftand  not  fimply  open  and 
declared  adverfaries,  but  in  general  all  thofe  who  are 
in  any  refped  and  from  whatever  motive,  ill-difpofed 
10 wards  us,  and  difcover  thefe  difpofitions  by  words 
or  deeds ;  all  who  wiih  us  ill  and  do  us  harm ;  all 
who  are  grieved  at  our  profperity,  or  exult  in  our 
misfortunes,  and  who  intendonally  diniinifli  and  fub- 
vert  the  former,  and  gladly  aggravate  the  latter ; 
whether  their  dij^fition  and  bdiaviour  towards  us 
be  the  tranfient  effeds  of  unbridled  paffion,  or  the 
more  permanent  confequence  of  a  decided  averfion 
lowards  us,  or  adual  hatred  s^^ainft  us.  Our  lord 
points  out  the  enemies  whom  we  are  to  love,  as  thofe 
Vbo  curfe  U8,  who  hate  us,  who  defpitefully  ufe  us 

and 
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and  perfecute  us.  And  now  wherein  confifts  the 
love  that  we  owe  fuch  perfons,  or  whereof  we  are 
capable  towards  fuch  perfons  ? 

Nothing  that  is  contrary  to  truth,  or  to  the  nature 
of  things  and  of  man ;  nothing  that  is  abfolutdy 
impoflible  to  us;  nothing  that  militates  with  the 
general  welfare,  can  ever  be  the  precept  of  God,  can 
ever  be  a  duty  or  a  virtue.  This  is  the  b£e  rule  that 
we  ihould  here  adopt,  and  by  which  we  fhould  adjuft 
our  notions  concerning  the  love  of  enemies. 

The  love  of  enemies,  confifts  not  therefore  in 
approving  their  bad  qualities,  thar  iniquitous,  cri« 
minal  plots,  defigns,  ads  as  right  and  proper,  or 
holding  them  to  be  lefs  wicked  and  culpable  thaa 
they  really  are.    No,  to  the  friend  of  truth  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  in  the  fight  of  God,  every  objed  is 
predfely  what  it  is,  wickednefs  is  and  is  called  by 
him  wicked,  iniquity  is  to  him  always  iniquity,  be  it 
done  by  whom  it  may.   As  a  friend  cannot  prefume 
to  difannul  our  judgment  concerning  the  natural 
quality  and  the  moral  worth  of  things,  fo  neither 
can  the  enemy  or  the  adverfary  take  upon  him  to  do 
fb.    In  the  former  cafe,  we  fiiould  be  mifguided  I7 
partial  affedion,  in  the  latter,  by  miftaken  magnani^ 
mity.    Only  we  muft  take  care  not  to  confound 
meafures  with  perfons,  a6Hons  with  agents,  and  while 
we  blame  and  rejed  the  former,  not  always  to  cen* 
fure  and  condemn  the  latter. 

Neither  does  it  belong  to  the  love  of  enemies,  that: 
we  fliould  not  be  fenfible  to  the  injuries  we  fiiftaia 

from 
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from  them/  not  think  ourfelves  aggrieved  and  of-* 
fended  by  them,  and  be  indifferent  to  thdr  injurious 
fentiments  and  difpofifions  towards  us.  As  long  as 
man  fhall  continue  to  love  himfelf^  and  prefer  plea- 
fure  to  pain,  happinefs  to  mifery,  as  long  therefore 
as  man  ihall  continue  to  be  man,  every  injitty  com- 
mitted againft  him  mufl;  offend  him,  and  eveary 
refufal  of  that  benevolence  and  efteem,  which  he 
fi>els  to  be  his  due^  muft  mortify  him.  But,  though 
he  neither  can  nor  fliould  be  infenfible  to  it,  he  may 
however  and  ought  to  moderate  his  fenfibility  fo  as 
not  to  let  it  plunge  him  in  forrow,  or  exafperate  him 
againft  his  offender. 

Not  lels  abfurd  and  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  things,  would  it  thirdly  be^  to  require  of  a  man 
that  he  (hould  have  the  fame  complacency  in  his 
enemy  as  in  his  friend^  that  he  fhould  think  with  the 
£ime  pleafure  and  latis£i£tion  on  the  fonner  as  on  \ 
the  latter,  and  be  as  fond  of  converting  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other.  No^  only  the  beautiful  and  good 
has  any  right  to  pleafe  us ;  only  the  intercourfe  with 
beings  that  wiih  us  well  can  gladden  and  refrefh  us ; 
we  can  be  entirely  at  eafe  only  where  fafety,  liberty, 
franknefs  and  confidence  reign.  But  frequently 
and  cheerfully  to  relinquifh  pleafure  for  duty ;  to 
ihun  no  man  with  whom  we  ought  to  corre^nd  by 
the  laws  of  humam'ty,  of  fociety  and  religion ;  and 
then  to  divert  our  attention  from  his  bad,  his  offea* 
five  or  bjurious  qualities,  and  turn  it  on  his  oppofite 
'  merits  and  excellencies,  is  a  demand  of  virtue; 

and 
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and  to  comply  with  this  demand  is  hf  no  meant 
impoffible. 

The  love* of  enemies  does  not  fourthly  imply, 
that  we  Ihould  never  upbraid  him  who  has  injured 
us  with  the  injury^  never  remind  him  of  it,  never 
attempt  to  convince  him  of  our  innocence  and  his 
guilt,  and  never  try  to  move  him  to  repent  and  to 
repair  his  fault.  No,  that  is  a  duty  which  we  owe 
both  to  him  and  to  ourfdves,  as  it  may  promote  tua 
moral  perfedHon  and  his  tranquillity  of  mind  as  well 
as  our  own.  But  the  virtue  we  are  fpeaking  of 
requires,  that  we  do  it  without  afperity,  without 
violence ;  that  our  rebuke  be  not  ill-timed,  not  pub- 
licly difgraceful  to  him,  not  infultingly  and  with  an 
air  of  triumph  over  him ;  that  we  rather  expoflulate 
with  him  in  a  calm  and  fedate  temper ;  that  we  do 
fo  in  the  fpirit  of  meekneis,  in  the  fentiment  that  we 
alfo  are  liable  to  miftakes  and  failings ;  that  we  fhew 
a  readineis  to  hear  and  to  accept  as  valid  whatever 
he  has  to  ofier  in  his  excufe ;  and  that  we  grudge  no 
pains  diat  we  take  in  this  refpeft  and  in  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  nor  repent  of  them  though  they  ihould  prove 
of  no  avail,  or  even  humiliating  to  us. 

To  conclude,  the  love  of  enemies  forUds  us  not 
to  adopt  the  propel*  meafures  for  fecurity  againft 
irelh  and  perhaps  Hill  more  fenfible  injuries,  for  pre- 
venting greater  mifchief,  and  for  depriving  our 
enemy  of  the  means  and  opportunities  of  hurting  us. 
Self-prefervation  and  defence  is  a  natural  initind, 
and  cannot  be  criminal,  if  regulated  in  its  effeds  by 

the 
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the  light  of  reafon.  But  it  becomes  highly  criminal, 
if  we  employ  unlawful,  bafe  means  to  that  end; 
or  if  we  employ  the  legitimate  means  in  an  illegi- 
timate manner,  if  we  confult  revenge  rather  than 
fafety,  and  feek  rather  to  injure  our  enemy,  than  to 
prote£b  ourfelves. 

Having  made  thefe  obfervations  on  what  cannot 
enter  into  the  idea  of  loving  our  enemies,  and  what 
neither  reaibn  nor  religion  demand  of  us  in  this  re« 
fpe&,  it  will  be  ealier  for  us  to  afcertain  wherein  this 
precept  properly  confifls,  and  with  what  fentiments 
and  a£Uons  it  (hould  be  attended. 

In  the  firft  place  it  requires,  that  we  give  our 
enemy  credit  for  whatever  good,  excellent,  honour- 
able qualities  and  a£ts  he  may  in  other  refpeds  have 
and  perform,  fincerely  rejoice  in  them,  feek  neither 
to  deny  nor  to  extenuate  and  to  obfcure  them,  but 
without  relu&ance  honour  them  with  our  approba- 
tion, and  publifh  them  with  pleafure  to  others.  And 
why  fliould  I  not  be  able  to  do  this  ?  Does  thea 
anything  good,  anything  excellent,  anything  honour- 
able, ceafe  to  be  that  which  it  is,  becaufe  my  adver- 
fary,  my  enemy  poflefles  and  does  it  ?  Does  not  the 
texture  and  the  beauty  of  the  mod  poifonous  plants 
does  not  the  (Irufture  and  the  force  of  the  mod  rave- 
nous bead  deferve  my  admiration  and  efteem? 
And  is  not  every,  even  the  moft  depraved  human, 
being,  far  fuperior  to  the  plants  and  beads  of  the 
field  ?  Are  not  the  lineaments  of  the  image  of  his 
creator  more  or  lefs  confpicuous  in  every  man? 

Cannot 
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XJannot  the  fame  objeft,  the  fame  perfon,  in  differ 
rent  analogies  and  views  be  good  and  bad,  ufeful 
and  noxious,  refpeftable  and  contemptible  ?  And 
16  it  not  a  charafteriftic  of  the  wife  man,  not  to 
confider  and  to  judge  partially  of  anything  ?  Is  it 
not  a  charafteriftic  of  the  chriftian,  to  revere  every 
trace  of  the  deity  in  his  works  ? 

To  the  love  of  enemies,  and  of  all  oflFenders  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  in  the  fecond  place  neceffary,  that  we 
view  and  contemplate  their  failings  and  offences,  the 
injuries  and  affronts  that  we  have  fuffered  from  them, 
always  rather,  and  as  long  as  poffible,  on  that  fide 
which  exhibits  them,  as  the  moft  excufable  and  the 
leaft  culpable,  in  diat  light  which  difcovers  more  of 
weaknefs  than  of  malice,  more  precipitance  than 
premeditation.  It  is  entirely  in '  our  own  choice  to 
direO,  our  attention  more  to  one  fide,  or  more  to  the 
other.  If  we  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  hatred  and 
refentment,  we  fhall  carefully  feek  out  and  fix  upon 
every  drcumftance  th^t  can  magnify  the  guilt  of  our 
offender,  or  place  his  character  and  behaviour  in 
the  moft  unfavourable  light,  and  thus  thefe  difgrace^ 
ful  paffions  ^re  nourilhed  in  our  hearts,  and  the 
victory  over  them  becomes  every  day  more  difficult. 
Are  we  on  the  one  hand  animated  by  love,  univer* 
fal,  cordial  charity,  we  fhall  continually  find  greater 
pleafure,  in  obferving  the  good  than  the  ill,  whe- 
tjier  in  foes  or  in  friends ;  we  fhall  employ  our  per^ 
fpicacity  rather  in  the  difcovery  of  the  former  than 
the  latter,  not  fwell  venial  faults  into  crimes,  never 
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judge  with  the  moft  rigorous  feverity,  be  eafUy  ta 
tisfied  with  probable^  though  not  perfe&ly  valid  ez« 
cufes,  and  be  heartily  glad  whenever  the  temper 
and  conduft  of  our  brother  appear  in  a  light  more 
advantageous  to  him. 

To  the  love  of  enemies  it  is  requifite  thirdly,  that 
we  abfolutely  fupprefs  within  us  all  thoughts  of  re* 
venge  againft  them  ;  that  we  wifh  them  no  harm  and 
grudge  them  no  good ;  that  we  by  no  means  re« 
pay  them  injury  for  injury,  railing  for  railing,  info* 
ience  for  infolence,  hatred  for  hatred,  fcom  for 
fcom;  that  we  rather  take  fincere  fatisfa£tion 
in  thdr  welfare,  their  fuccels  in  lawful  affairs  and 
undertakings,  in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune, 
and  behold  and  confider  all  this  without  envy,  with- 
out repining,  with  real  complacency.  Difficult  as 
this  may  feem,  yet  to  the  wife  man,  to  the  chrif* 
tian,  who  thinks  juftly  and  nobly,  it  is  by  no  means 
impoflible.  He  confiders  all  in  its  dependency  on 
the  fupreme  being  and  his  all  encircling  providence 
and  government ;  knowing  that  the  evil  as  well  as 
good  is  under  his  infpedion  and  controul ;  knowing 
.  diat  both  are  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things  variouily 
blended  together,  and  that  man  is  feldom  fuffidently 
intelligent  and  impartial  for  deciding  which  of  the 
two  has  the  preponderance  over  the  other,  and 
therefore  he,  in  perfeft  acquiefcence,  leaves  that  de- 
cifion  and  its  attendant  retribution,  to  him  who 
alone  judges  right.  He  is  fenfible  that  the  judgment- 
feat  becomes  not  him,  but  God,  and  that  vengeance 

in 
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in  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  paflionate  man  is  far 
more  formidable  and  terrible,  than  in  the  hands  of 
almighty  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  And,  having  a  pre* 
ponderant,  leading  affe£Hon  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good,  and  exulting  in  the  happinefs  of  his  bre- 
thren as  he  does  in  his  own,  his  heart  and  foul  re- 
volt againfl:  every  temptation  purpofely  to  oppofe  or 
to  difturb  it,  and  by  any  means  add  to  the  miferies 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  His  fufferings,  far 
from  being  mitigated,  are  only  multiplied  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  fuflferings  of  another.  To  the  generous 
man  it  is  eafier  to  fuffer  alone,  than  to  have  compa- 
nions ia  afflidion  fmarting  under  forrows  occafioned 
by  him. 

He  that  entertains  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe,  will 
fourthly  indeed  omit  none  of  the  precautions  which 
rational,  well-regulated  felf-love  and  prudence  recom- 
mend, for  feciuing  himfelf 'from  frefh  and  (till 
more  fenfible  injuries ;  he  will  be  more  guarded  and 
cautious  in  his  words  and  adions,  ftudioufly  avoid- 
ing every  thing  that  might  awaken  furmifes  in  the 
mind  of  his  enemy  againfl  him,  and  ezpofe  him  to  his 
attacks :  but  then  he  will  likewife  ufe  every  means  to 
deaden  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  former  in- 
juries he  had  fufbdned,  and  from  day  to  day  more 
completely  to  fubdue  the  confequent  difpleafure  that 
had  arifen  in  his  mind  againfl  his  adverfary,  againfl 
his  enemy.  And  this  alfo  forms  an  eflential  part  of 
the  precept  enjoined  in  our  text.  Whoever  feizes 
and  employs  every  opportunity,  every  occafion  for 
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renewing  and  reviving  that  remembrance,  who- 
ever, as  is  often  faid,  though  inclined  to  forgive,  will 
never  forget :  fuch  a  man  will  never  behold  the  au- 
thor of  the  anger,  the  indignation  which  he  fo  induf« 
trioiifly  nouriflies  within,  with  complacency  or  good- 
will; he  will  never  converfe  with  him  on  an  eafy  foot- 
ing and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  can  never  opea 
the  avenues  of  his  heart  to  tender  and  liberal  fenti- 
ments  towards  him.  The  recollection  of  him,  the  fight 
of  him  will  caufe  him  pain,  and  widen  the  breach. 
And  then  how  can  any  thing  like  love  have  place  I 
No,  in  order  that  hatred  and  animofity  may  make 
room  for  it,  we  mufl  ftrive  to  baniih  and  to  fupprefs 
every  rifing  thought  that  might  revive  any  latent 
fparks  of  difcord,.  or  excitie  and  fupport  acerbity 
and  rancour*  And  this  the  wife  man,  the  chriftian 
does*  He  has  the  command  of  himfelf,  has  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  contaids 
againO:  every  inordinate  paf&on  as  a  foe  to  his  per- 
fection and  happinefs* 

In  ihort,  a  conftituent  part  of  this  duty  of  loving 
enemies  is,  that  we  cheerfully,  and  according  to  our 
means,  but  without  vanity  and  oftentation,  promote 
their  fadsfaftion,  their  honour,  their  welfare,  their 
happinefs  on  all  proper  occafions ;  that  we  willingly 
perform  every  duty  that  we  owe  them  in  other  re- 
fpefls  and  from  other  motives ;  that  we  do  them 
the  fame  juftice  that  we  (hew  to  our  friends  j  thsit 
we  yield  them,  whenever  drcumftances  and  the 
pyblic  good  require  it,  the  iame  fervice  and  ailifUnce 
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a^  We  do  to  the  latter,  that  we  recompenfe  them 
not  evil  with  evil,  but  even.evil  with  good.  Nothing 
can  abfolve  us  from  the  general  duties  of  juftice,  of 
equity,  of  civility ;  nothing  from  the  obligation  t(v 
ferve  and  to  aififl  each  other  as  members  of  the  fame 
body,  and  to  promote  the  happuiefs  of  our  brother, 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  hovrfoever  be  is  called. 
And  he  that  is  truly  virtuous,  that  is,  he  who  hat 
accuftomed  himfelf,  in  every  cafe  to  do  that  and  only 
that  which  is  right  and  fit,  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
didlates  of  reafon  andtothe  will  of  God,  he,  fixing 
his  eye  fleadily  on  what  he  is  thus  bound  to  do,  and 
what  is  in  every  cafe  the  bed,  looks  msither  ail'  tbt 
perfon  whom  it  concerns,  nor  at  the  extrinfic  pnv 
fit  or  lofs  that  may  accrue  to  him  from  it.  He  a^ 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  truth  and  order,  he  acquits 
himfelf  of  his  duty,  he  obeys  God,  he  feeks  to  alle» 
viate  mifery  and  to  promote  happinefs :  this  is  his  dif^ 
tindive  charader,  and  this  charader  he  nudhtaxM 
indifcriminately  towards  friends  and  foes. 

Such  fenriments,  my  pious  hearers,  and  fuch  a 
conduct  comprife  the  chriftian  duty  on  which  we 
are  difcourfing.  Therefore,  nothing  contradiftory, 
nothing  impofSble,  nothing  too  difficult  for  a  man 
of  found  judgment,  and  who  is  in  purfuit  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue.  All  that  chriftianity  demands  of 
ns  in  this  refped  muft  be  approved  at  the  bar  of 
ftrid  and  found  reafon,  and  even  the  malicious,  the 
rancorous  man,  muft  in  thofe  moments  when  hli 
paflion  is  iilem  allow  it  to  be  good,  to  be  beautiful, 
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to  be  2K>ble«  Ceafe  then^  o  man,  o  chriftiaDy  ceaTe 
to  complain  of  this  precept  of  religion  as  of  a  bur« 
den  too  heavy  for  thy  ftrength,  and  refufe  not  to 
comply  with  a  duty  in  itfelf  fo  juft  and  reafonable, 
and  in  its  confequ^xcea  and  e6feds  fo  falutary  and 
beiMgn.  But  aUeviate  to  thyfelf  the  pradice  of  it  by 
frequently  calling  to  mind  the  motives  that  are 
adapted  to  incite  thee  to  it.  At  prefent  the  time 
will  only  allow  me  to  touch  briefly  upon  thefe  mo^ 
tivesy  but,  if  it  pleafe  God,  in  my  next  difooorfe  I 
(ball  illuftrate  and  expound  them  more  at  large« 

Confider  ther^ore,  my  chriftian  brother,  if  thou 
vouWifl  ewke  and  nouriih  in  thy  breaft  a  real  love,^ 
even  for  enemies,  confider,  that  evey  thing  has  its 
good  as  well  as  its  bad  fide,  that  no  man  is  confum<« 
inately  perfed,  but  likewife  no  man  confummalely 
lacked,  that  every  perfon  in  more  than  one    re- 
fped  is  deferving  of  elteem  and  good-will,  and  ev^ 
one  is  adually  efteemed  and  beloved  of  God^  and 
that  many  more  animofities  and  mifunderflandings 
arife  from  very  venial  £Edlings,  than  from  a&ual  ma-* 
lice.  -—  Confider,  how  much  eafier  it  generally  is  to 
gain  over  an  enemy  by  love  than  by  hatred,  by  mag«t 
iianimity  than  by  vengeance,  and  how  much  more 
blelTed  the  fentiment  of  love  is  than  the  fentiment  of 
hatred.  —  Confider  how  much  candour  and  indul* 
gence  thou  thyfelf  haft  need  of  from  thy  brother, 
and  frequently,  commonly,  how  much  it  is  rather 
owing  to  good  luck  than  to  merit,  if  thou  art  more 
equitable^  lenient,  generous,  magnanimous  in  thy 

fentimenta 
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lentiments  and  a£tions  than  another.  -—  Confider, 
that  love,  univerfal,  fteady,  a&ive  love  towards  all 
mankin^l,  is  the  firft,  the  greatefl:  commandment  of 
chriftianlty,  and  that  it  behoves  thee  as  a  chriflian  to 
do  more,  and  to  make  greater  progrefs  in  wifdom 
and  virtue,  than  fuch  as  have  not  the  good  fortime  to 
be  chriftians.  —  Reprefent  to  thyfelf  in  fhort,  fre- 
quently the  example  of  Jefus,  thy  captain  and  leader, 
who  prayed  on  the  crofs  for  the  pardon  of  his  ene« 
mies,  and  the  example  of  God,  thy  heavenly  father, 
who  daily  caufes  his  fun  to  ihine  upon  the  good  and 
upon  the  wicked,  and  his  rain  to  defcend  upon  the  juft 
and  the  unjuil,  and  thence  conclude  concerning  what 
is  incumbent  on  thee  as  a  follower  of  Jefus^  as  ft 
being  that  is  formed  after  the  image  of  his  creator,, 
and  who  in  the  refemblance  and  fdlowfhip  of  him 
is  bound  to  feek  his  utmoft  perfe£)ion  and  happinefi. 
Yes,  confider  this  right  often,  imprint  deeply  oa  thy 
heart  thefe  leffons  of  wifdom  and  religion,  blend 
them  intimately  with  thy  whole  fyftem  of  thought 
'and  perception,  fo  wilt  thou  never  be  deficient  in  in* 
ducement  and  ability  for  fulfilling  even  this  branch 
of  thy  duty,  and  for  doing,  for  fpontaneoufly  and 
cheerfully  doing,  what  is  acceptable  and  wdl  ples« 
$ng  to  thy  God, 
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SERMON    XXVI. 

Inducements  to  the  Love  of  Enemies,  and  Examination 
of  the  Objections  parted  again/l  it. 


/^  01),  thy  commands  are  good  and  righteous  al- 
together. This  we  can  never  deny,  this  we 
often  clearly  perceive.  This  we  often  fenfibly  feel  : 
and  yet  it  fometimes  appears  difficult  to  obey  thy 
commands ;  and  yet  wittingly  and  wilfully  we  fome- 
times tranfgrefs  them.  Yes,  but  too  often  fpirit  and 
fleih,  reafon  and  fenfuality,  the  voice  of  truth  and 
the  clamour  of  tumultuous  paffions  are  contending 
within  us.  Thus,  frequently  in  the  hours  of  calm 
refledion,  under  a  fenfe  of  thy  prefence,  we  clearly 
perceive  how  juft  and  reafonable,  how  beautiful^ 
how  noble,  how  grand  it  is  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
to  return  them  good  for  evil.  We  feel  the  dignity 
and  delight  that  are  attached  to  it,  and  we  refolve  to 
comply  with  a  duty  which  feems  to  us  fo  venerable 
and  holy.  And  then,  when  we  are  adually  injured 
or  oflFended,  when  we  ought  adually  to  demonftrate 
efteem  and  love  to  them  that  trefpafs  againft  us,  when 
we  (hould  aftually  recompenfe  them  good  for  evil, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  both  our  duties  and  refolutions, 

and 
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and  a£t  contrary  to  our  perceptions  and  to  our  con- 
vidion.  God,  how  deeply  muft  this  contrariety  fhame 
and  degrade  us  in  thy  fight  and  in  our  own !  How, 
with  fuch  incoherent  conduft  is  it  poffible  for  us  to 
become  good  and  happy  !  Oh  might  this  fhameful 
inconfiftency  once  ceafe !  Would  there  were  more 
order,  more  folidity,  more  agreement  among  the 
feveral  parts  of  our  deportment,  a  greater  harmony 
between  our  thoughts  and  anions  !  Did  we  but  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  the  aflfairs  of  our  call- 
ing as  in  our  devotions,  in  the  world  as  in  the  con- 
gregation of  thy  worihipers,  in  our  intercourfe  with 
mankind  as  in  converfe  with  thee,  conftantly  think, 
judge,  incline  and  ad  in  fuch  manner  as  is  agreeable 
to  truth  and  duty  I  Teach  us  thyfelf  to  do  thy  will, 
o  clement  God,  teach  us  even  now  to  perceive  it, 
tmd  that  in  fo  lively  and  efficacious  a  manner,  that  we 
may  never  be  wanting  in  incitement  and  energy,  ac* 
tually  to  accomplifh  it,  whenever  we  are  called  upon 
fo  to  do.  Open  the  avenues  of  our  hearts  to  univer* 
lal,  chriftian  charity,  even  the  love  of  our  enemies, 
and  affift  us  by  the  faving  influences  of  thy  holy  fpi- 
rit  to  difcomfit  and  fubdue  whatever  may  rife  up 
within  us  againft  it,  or  detain  us  from  it.  Accom- 
pany in  this  defign  our  refledtions  on  the  fubjeft, 
with  the  abundance  of  thy  grace  and  heavenly  bene- 
didion.  Shew  us  the  truth  in  all  its  native  luftre, 
and  grant  that  it  may  have  a  lafting  influence  on 
our  minds.  Thefe  our  fupplications  we  offer  up 
unto  thee  with  filial  boldnefs  as  the  votaries  of  thy 

fon 
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fcm  Jefus,  through  whom  we  afcribe  unto  thee,  o  pa- 
rent of  good,  unrivaled  glory,  and  never-ending 
praife,  and  addrels  thee  farther  in  his  name :  Our 
father,  &c. 

MATTH.   V.   44« 
Love  your  enemies. 

TN  my  former  difcourfe  on  thefe  words  I  attempted, 
my  pious  hearers,  to  give  you  juft  and  definite 
notions  of  the  love  of  enemies,  and  thereby  to  place 
in  its  proper  point  of  view  a  duty,  the  performance 
whereof  has  been  fomedmes  thought  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  fometimes  even  impoi&ble,  and  to  repre- 
fent  it  as  no  lefe  juft  and  reafonable  than  adapted 
to  our  nature  and  abilities.  In  this  view  we  endeai» 
voured  to  diftinguifh  what  does  not  bebng,  though 
parhaps  often  imputed  to  it,  from  what  it  adually 
requires  of  us.  The  love  of  enemies  confifts,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  not  in  approving  their  bad  qua- 
lities and  criminal  adions  as  reafonable  and  proper ; 
not  in  being  infenfible  to  tl^e  wrong  we  have  fuf- 
t2uned  from  them ;  not  in  having  the  fame  compla- 
cency in  an  enemy  as  in  a  friend ;  not  in  never  re- 
minding one's  adverfary  or  offender  of  his  fault,  and 
never  ftriving  to  convince  him  of  his  iniquity ;  in 
ihort  not  in  forbearing  to  take  proper  precautions 
for  guarding  ourfelves  from  future  injuries.  All 
this  would  be  manifeftly  at  variance  with  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  the  cafe  itfelf,  and  whoever  fhould  re- 
ijuire  it  of  us,  would  require  what  is  impradicable 
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and  abfurd.  No,  the  love  of  enemies  confifts  in  ac* 
knowledging  all  the  good  that  the  enemy  in  other  re* 
fyeSts  poflefles  and  does,  and  in  being  (incerely  glad 
of  it :  in  viewing  and  confidering  his  failings  and  arti« 
fices  and  the  injuries  that  we  have  fuftained  from 

• 

him,  always  rather  on  diat  fide  which  admits  of  mod 
palliation,  than  on  the  oppofite ;  in  abfolutely  fup« 
preffing  all  thoughts  of  revenge  againft  him,  and 
never  requiting  him  evil  for  evil ;  in  endeavouring  to 
obfcure  and  obliterate,  as  Su*  as  is  recondleable  widi 
neceiiary  prudence  and  caution,  the  very  remem« 
brance  of  the  injury  fuftained  i  in  (hort  in  willingly 
performing  every  other  duty  towards  him,  and 
cheerfully  promoting  his  welfare  and  his  happinefs* 
Doubtlefs  all  this  is  ex;tremely  reafonable,  in  perfed: 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  truth  and  order,  and 
certainly  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the  refle£ting  maiu 
As  however  on  this  point  our  paifions  are  very  apt 
to  £stll  into  difpute  with  reafon,  and  may  eafily  of- 
i\Ucate  its  light  and  weaken  its  authority,  it  is  highly 
neceffiuythat  we  ihould  previoufly  arm  ourfelves 
againft  thofe  foes  to  our  virtue  and  our  happine& 
And  to  this  purpofe,  my  pious  hearers,  I  ihall  da* 
vote  the  prefent  difcourfe*  Accordingly,  I  (hall  firft 
lay  before  you  the  chief  arguments  by  whidi  we  are 
engaged  and  impelled  to  the  love  of  enemies }  and 
then  anfw^r  the  principal  objefUons  that  may  be 
brought  againft  it. 

Wouldft  thou  then,  my  chriftian  brother,  exm 
pand  thy  heart  to  the  influence  of  this  generous  love, 

and 
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and  eafe  thyfelf  in  complying  with  its  demands ;  m 
the  firft  place  frequently  confider,  that  every  one, 
eren  the  mod  defedive  and  noxious,  has  his  good 
as  well  as  his  bad  fide;  that  no  human  being  is  en* 
tirely  exempt  from  failings,  confummately  perfeS, 

• 

but  likewife  that  no  one  is  entirely  corrupt  and  ufe« 
lefs ;  that  coolnefs  and  enmity  much  oftener  arife 
from  mifunderftandings  or  from  very  venial  errors, 
or  from  miflaken  felf-intereft,  than  from  real  ma^ 
lignity,  or  a  fettled  purpofe  to  injure  and  to  offend* 
Bring  to  mind  therefore  the  fe vera!  good  qualities, 
the  merits  that  thy  enemy,  thy  offender,  in  other 
refpefts,  or  ia  regard  to  other  perfons,  poflefles ;  all 
the  laudable  and  public-fpirited  ads  he  has'  done  or 
is  flill  doing,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  as  the  friend 
of  his  friends  ;  all  the  benefits,  which  thou  thyfelf 
haft  perhaps  formerly  received,  or  at  prefent  indi- 
rectly receiveft  of  him,  and  let  this  determine  the  ver- 
di£k  thou  pafleft  on  him,  and  the  difpofitions  thou  en;- 
tertaineft  towards  him.  Confider  and  judge  him  never 
folely  by  one,  never  folely  by  that  fide,  which  renders 
him  defpicable  or  dangerous  in  thy  eyes,  but  always 
Jby  the  whole  of  his  charader,  in  his  feveral  rela- 
tions, according  to  all  that  he  is  and  does,  and  what 
he  formerly  has  been  and  done  :  fo  wilt  thou  be  fure 
to  find  in  him  much  that  is  eftimable,  and  fometime$ 
be  in  a  capacity  to  think  on  him  with  complacency, 
ahvays  with  candour. 

Confider  fecondly,  how  delightful  the  fentiment 
of  love,  and  how  painful  the  fentiment  of  hatred  is, 

and 
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and  how  much  more  eafily  the  enemy  may  be  foothed 
and  won  by  love  than  by  hatred.     If  hatred  and  en- 
mity rob  thee  of  many  fatisfadions  of  life,  and  em- 
bitter many  others ;  if  they  fometimes  confine  the 
pleafing  iutercourfe  with  thy  brethren  to  narrow 
bounds,  and  fometimes' mingle  it  with  gall,  and  per* 
fecute  thee  in  retirement  as  well  as  in  company  with 
difagreable,  tormenting  ideas  and  fenfations :  love 
on  the  contrary  diffufes  peace,  ferenity,  content  into 
thy  heart,  allows  thee  the  full  and  unmolefted  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  beautiful  and  good  that  thou  feeft 
and  beared ;  alleviates  to  thee  all  the  troubles  and 
affliftions,  and  fweetens  to  thee  all  the  comforts 
and  pleafures  of  domeftic  and  focial   life.     And  if 
revenge  ufually  begets  revenge,  and  this  alternation 
of  vengeance  is  frequently  attended  by  a  long,  a 
dreadful  train   of  reciprocal  injuries  and  infults : 
chriftian  charity  breaks  this  chain  of  evils,  linking 
together  in  its  (lead  a  feries  of  civilities,  kind  offices 
and  benefits,  foftens  and  wins   by  perfevering  pati- 
ence and  filent  magnanimity  the  hard  heart  of  their 
opponent,    converts   him  fooner  or  later  from  an 
enemy  into  a  friend,  and  if  even  by  this  means  ye 
fliould  not  fucceed,  rejoice  however  in  the  vidory 
ye  have  gained  over  every  temptation  to  the  con* 
trary,  over  every   mean  and  felfifh  paffion.     And 
what  a  noble  acquifition,  what  a  pure  felicity  is  this! 
Confider  thirdly,  my  friend,  if  thy  heart  refills 
the  fummons  of  reafon  and  chriftianity  to  the  love  of 
enemies^  confider  how  much  lenity  and  forbearance 

J I  thou 
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thou  thyfelf  haft  need  of  from  thy  brethren,  how 
great  a  fufferer  thou  wouldft  often  be,  if  they  were 
to  judge  and  treat  thee  with  the  utmoft  feverity ,  and 
how  much  it  is  generally  owing  to  good  luck  more  than 
to  merit  that  thy  fentiments  and  conduft  are  more  juft, 
more  gentle,  more  generous  and  magnanimous  than 
another's.    How  great  a  fhare  commonly  have  con* 
fiitution,  education,  example,  accident,  circumftan* 
ces  of  one  kind  or  other  in  our  difpofitions  and  be- 
haviour towards  our  fellow  creatures  1     Give  God 
the  thanks,  if  in  thefe  refpe£ts  thou  haft  the  advan- 
tage over  others,  and  take  care  not  to  forfeit  or 
to  render  thyfelf  unworthy  of  it,  by  trefpaffing 
againft  him  who  trefpaifes  againft  thee,  and  by  a£t- 
ing  as  felfiihly  and  bafely  towards  him,  as  he  has 
afted  towards  thee.    Pity  him  for  his  unhappinefs, 
but  hate  him  not.    Couldft  thou  fee  the  whole  com- 
bination  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  relative 
fituations  and  the  events  of  his  life,  thou  wouldft  very 
often  difcover  far  more  reafons  for  compaffion  than 
ibr  indignation,  and  even  in  thofe  particulars  where 
diou  fhouldft  find  him  really  culpable  and  thyfelf 
fuperior  to  him,  it  Would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
thee  to  fix  the  balance  exadly  between  the  good  for- 
tune and  the  misfortune,  the  criminality  and  the 
merit  in  his  temper  and  condud  and  thy  own. 
Leave  therefore  that  bufmefs  to  the  fovereign  judge 
both  of  him  and  thee,  and  never  forget  that  there 
IS  no  man  to  whom  the  forbearance  and  tendemefs  of 
his  fellow«creatiu*es  are  not  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
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and  that  no  one  without  injuftice  can .  refufe  them 
to  another. 

Gonfider  fourthly,  that  love,  univerfal,  adive 
love  towards  all  mankind,  is  the  great  command* 
ment,  the  difUnguifliing  feature  of  chriftianity,  and 
that  it  behoves  thee  as  a  chriftian  to  do  in  this  re- 
fped  more  and  to  proceed  to  greater  attainments  in 
wifdom  and  virtue,  than  fuch  as  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  chriftians.  What  does  chriftianity 
proclaim,  evince,  teach,  recommend,  promife  more 
than  love,  love  of  God,  love  of  Jefus,  love  of  man, 
love  of  brethren,  love  of  enemies  ?  What  renders 
the  genuine  chriftian  the  wifeft  of  the  wife,  the  beft 
of  the  good,  but  his  being  ammated  and  governed 
by  love,  the  love  of  God  and  man,  in  whatever  he 
does  and  omits  to  do,  what  he  bears  and  forbears, 
what  he  enjoys  and  what  he  refules  ?  And  what 
bounds  fhould  he  fet  himfelf  in  thefe  refpe£bs  ?  He, 
who  is  called  to  the  fummit  of  human  happinefe,  and 
ought  to  be  and  to  afford  more  than  others.  No, 
never  fhould  he  forget  that  folemn  declaration  of  the 
Lord  :  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  re- 
ward have  ye :  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  fame  i 
If  ye  falute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  fo  ?  Be  ye 
therefore  perfefl:,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect :  your  love  muft  have  his  for  its 
QiodeL 

In  the  fame  view  reprefent  to  thyfelf  laftly,  o  chrif- 
tian, the  example  of  Jefus,  thy  leader  and  precur- 

for. 
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for.  Behold,  how  patient  and  refigned  he  bears  the 
mod  obflinate  contradidion  and  oppofition  of  finners, 
the  blacked  ingratitude,  the  raoft  barbarous  perfe- 
cutions  of  both  high  and  low,  how  he  reviles  not 
again  when  he  is  reviled,  never  threatens  while  he 
fuffers,  never  repays  evil  with  evil,  but  always  evil 
with  good,  curfes  with  bleflings ;  and  hear  him  ott 
the  crofs,  under  a  fad  variety  of  pains  which  rend 
his  foul,  praying  for  pardon  on  the  very  enemies 
that  caiife  his  agony,  and  calling  to  God  in  thofe 
memorable  and  moving  expreffions :  Father,  for- 
give them  J  they  know  not  what  they  do !  and  then 
o  chriftian,  go,  and  do  thou  likewife,  —  Finally, 
raife  thyfelf  in  thought  to  the  fupreme  original  of 
all  perfection,  to  God,  thy  father  in  heaven,  and 
conlider  what  He,  the  Almighty,  the  Infinite,  does 
daily  and  hourly  in  regard  to  thee,  frail,  finful  being, 
and  in  regard  to  all  thy  no  lefs  frail  and  finful 
brethren  on  earth ;  how  he  maketh  his  fun  to 
rife  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  fendeth 
rain  on  the  juft  and  on  the  unjuft ;  how  he  fpares 
all,  is  long  fuffering  to  all,  is  kind  and  bountiful  to 
all,  and  fcatters  innumerable  benefits  even  on  the 
mod  undeferving ;  and  then  drain  every  nerve  to 
vindicate  thy  claim  to  the  glorious  appellation  of  a 
child  of  God,  by  imitating  him,  thy  father,  in  en- 
deavouring to  do  whatever  thou  feed  him  do. 

Strong  however  and  convincing  as  thefe  reafons 
are,  for  moving  us  to  the  love  of  enemies,  whea 
our  heart  i^  in  a  calm  and  quiet  date :  yet  it  not  un* 
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frequendy  ifevolts  againft  theaccomplilhmentofthis 
duty,  when  the  paffions  lift  up  their  voice  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  ftart  various  plaufible  objedions 
to  the  equity  or  to  the  pra£UcabiIIty  of  it.  Let  us  hear 
thefe  objedbns,  and  try  their  validity. 

May  not,  as  probably  fome  may  imagine,  may 
not  the  love  of  enemies  be  incompatible  with  the 
love  that  I  owe  myfelf  ?  No,  my  chriftian  brother, 
they  may  both  perfectly  well  fubfift  together.  The 
former  even  naturally  and  neceflarily  flows  out  of 
the  latter.  Or,  what  is  properly  to  love  onefelf  ?  Is 
it  anything  elfe  than  to  defire  and  to  endeavour  to  be 
happy  ?  But  canft  thou  be  happy  if  hatred  and  ma- 
lice poflefs  thee  ?  Can  thefe  paiEons  coniifl;  with 
that  ferenity  of  mind,  with  that  tranquillity  and  fa- 
tisfadion  of  heart,  with  that  innocency  of  life,  with 
that  approbation  of  onefelf,  with  that  comfort  of  a 
good  confcience,  without  which  no  true,  fubftan- 
tial  happinefs  can  be  conceived  P  Can  they  confift 
with  that  unfolicitous,  frank,  open,  eafy  and  un- 
^ffeded  carriage,  with  that  confidence  and  cheer- 
fulnefs,  which  alone  can  render  the  fociety  and  con- 
verfe  of  our  fellow-creatures  agreeable  to  us  ?  Are 
hatred  and  enmity  ever  free  from  perturbation,  from 
anxiety,  from  troubles  ?  Is  not  the  ftate  into  which 
they  throw  thee,  always  more  or  lefs  a  violent,  unna- 
tural, tormentingftate;  fometimes  excitinginthy  breaft 
an  anxious  dread  of  the  fuperiority,  of  the  fubtlety, 
or  the  force  of  thy  eneiny,  fometimes  cruel  vex- 
ation at  the  fruftrated  projeds  and  aims  of  thy  ven- 
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geance,  fometimes  corroding  grief  for  thy  impo^ 
tence  in  revenge,  or  the  feftraints  put  upon  it  by 
the  laws,  by  outward  circumftances,  by  thy  own 
imbcciUty  ?  Muft  thou  not  always  avoid  the  fight, 
the  prefence  of  thy  enemy,  or  canft  thou  bear  it  with- 
out being  ruiBed,  without  feeling  all  in  commotion 
within  ?  Muft  thou  not  for  that  reafon  decline  fe- 
veral  companies,  forego  feveral  pleafures  and  enter* 
tainments,  or  if  thou  neither  canft  nor  wilt  do  fo, 
lay  a  reftraint  upon  thyfelf  that  changes  every  fads- 
iadion  into  bitternefs  and  pain  ?  And  is  this  to  be 
called  being  happy  ?  Is  this  to  be  called  triumph- 
ing in  exiftence  ?  Is  this  to  be  called  loving  one- 
felfor  hating  onefelf?  No,  if  thou  loveft  thyfelf, 
wifheft  to  be  happy  ;  love  hkewife  thy  brethren, 
love  them  all  without  exception,  friends  and  foes, 
and  conceive  and  do  nothing  that  may  render  them 
wretched  or  unhappy.  Without  peace  and  ferenity 
of  mind,  without  a  calm,  contented  heart,  without 
a  blamelefs,  irreproachable  life,  no  real  happinefsis 
poflible,  and  thofe  privileges,  Ihofe  felicities  thou 
canft  never  acquire  and  enjoy,  unlefs  thou  art  ani- 
mated by  fincere,  univerfai  love,  even  towards 
enemies. 

But,  again,  it  is  frequently  faid,  how  can  the 
love  of  enemies  be  reconcilable  with  the  provifion 
fpr  my  fafety  ?  Will  not  my  '.nemy,  by  my  not  re- 
taliating upon  him,  by  my  teftimonies  of  good  will  to- 
wards him,  by  my  returning  him  good  for  evil,  be 
tbo^nore  emboldened  in  his  hoitile  attacks  and  enter- 
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prifes  againft  me  ?  If  thou  haft  juft  caufe  for  ap- 
prehenfions  of  this  nature,  my  chriftian  brother,  thou 
art  not  forbid  to  employ  the  means  provided  by  the 
laws  for  thy  protection ;  but  thou  mayft  have  recourfe 
to  them  without  the  interference  of  revenge,  without 
paffion,  in  calmnefs  and  compofure  of  mind.  For 
the  very  reafon  that  the  magiftrate  protefts  thee  in 
fuch  emergencies  and  procures  thee  competent  fafety, 
thou  haft  no  need  to  procure  it  for  thyfelf,  and  to 
ground  thy  fafety  on  arbitrary  and  violent  meafures* 
If  thou  let  juftice  take  its  courfe,  and  in  fo  doing 
look  more  to  the  matter  than  to  the  perfon  ;  thou 
mayft  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  charity  to  the  latter, 
however  unjuft  the  former  may  appear  to  thee.  But 
even  this  extraneous  aid  thou  wilt  not  need,  in  the 
generality  of  cafes  where  enmity  may  arife  between 
thee  and  thy  brother,  if  thy  heart  be  open  to  can- 
dour, to  lenity,  to  forgivenefs,  to  magnanimity, 
to  love.  That  enmity  alone  which  is  partial,  which 
is  fomented  by  hatred  and  revenge  is  lafting.  Dif- 
mifs  them  on  thy  part ;  do  not  thou,  becaufe  of  the 
difagreement  that  has  arifen,  alter  either  thy  fenti- 
ments  or  thy  behaviour  towards  the  injurious  perfon  ; 
let  him  not  perceive  that  thou  deemeft  him  thy  ene- 
my, that  thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  injured  or  affronted 
by  him  ;  fo  vrill  he  foon  be  weary  of  treating  thee 
malidouily ;  perhaps  will  be  brought  to  confefs  his 
weaknefs,  to  be  afhamed  of  his  provocations,  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  fuperiority  and  to  court  thy  friend- 
ihip. 
If  revenge  be  a  fault,  fome  thirdly  allege,  it  is 
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however  the  fault  of  ftrong  and  noble  minds.    It  is 
only  the  weak,  who  are  confqious  of  their  imbed- 
lity,  that  forgive  and  forget.     How  ?  which  is  the 
ftronger  and  greater  of  the  two,  the  freeman  or  the 
flave  ?     He  who  has  the  command  of  himfelf,  or  he 
who  is  carried  away  and  governed  by  his  paffion  ? 
He  whofe  peace  of  mind  and  fatisfa&ion  are  feated 
within  himfelf,  and  cannot  eafily  be  difcompofed  by 
external  obje&s,  or  he  who  is  put  out  of  temper  by 
every  tart  reply,   every  fcomful  gefture,  every  ca- 
faal  or  intentional  offence,   and  rendered  more  or 
lefs  wretched^by  it  ?  Whether  is  it  nobler  or  greater, 
patiently  to  fuffer  evil,  or  to  inflift  evil ;  to  bear 
injury,  or  to  commit  injury  ?   Nay,  does  not  the 
thirft  of  revenge  and  its  concomitant  dread  of  greater 
evils  prefuppofe  the  fentiment  of  weaknefs  ?     When 
is  a  man  more  difpofed  to  anger  and  ref^itm^u 
than  when  he  labours  under  a  diftempered  mind,  an 
infirm  or  fickly  body  ?     And  when  is  he  more  cOm- 
pofed  and  calm  ;   when  is  he  in  a  better  mood  for 
(hewing  candour  and  magnanimity^  than  when  he 
is  inwardly  pervaded  by  a  lively  feme  of  his  mental 
and.  corporeal  energies  ?  —  And  how  can  that  de- 
grade a  man,  how  can  that  be  a  weaknefs  in  him, 
which  gives  him  a  fimilitude  to  Jefus,   that  exalted 
pattern  of  human  perfedion,   which    brings  him 
even  nearer  to  the  deity  ;  the  deity,  who  with  abfo- 
lute  unbounded  power  treats  (inful  man  with  the 
utmoft  tendemefs  and  forbearance,  with  more  than 
fatherly  indulgence  ?     No,  magnanimity  and  the 
love  of  enemies  will  always  be  the  prerogative  and 
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the  glory  of  noble  fouls,  always  a  charaderiftic  of 
true  greatnefs  of  mind  and  inteliedual  vigour. 

Neither  fay,  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt :  But  dill 
revenge  is  fweet.  So  in  fad  it  is,  at  the  moment 
when  thou  art  requiting  evil  with  evil,  when  thou 
art  confounding,  humiliating  thy  foe,  making  him 
feel  thy  fuperiority.  But  will  it  likewife  be  fo,  when 
thy  paffion  is  over,  when  the  fiiry  of  thy  blood  has 
fubfided,  when  thou  art  returned  to  thyfelf,  when 
thou  mud  put  thefe  queftions  home :  ^ave  I  afled 
like  a  generous  being  that  has  the  command  of  him* 
felf,  as  a  wife  man,  as  a  chriftian,  or  like  a  bafe-bom 
flave  ?  Dare  I  with  my  wonted  familiarity  lift  up 
my  eyes  and  my  heart  to  God,  and  comfort  myfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  his  approbation  and  favour? 
Dare  I  boaft  of  being  a  follower  of  Jefus  ?  Will 
revenge  ftill  be  fweet  to  thee,  if  hereafter  thou 
fliouldfl  need  favour  and  indulgence  from  thy  fel« 
low-creature,  or  pardon  from  thy  God,  and  they 
then  (hould  return  thee  like  for  like,  and  they  then 
ihbuld  pafs  a  rigorous  and  mercilefs  verdid  on  thee, 
the  rigorous  and  mercilefs  man  ?  Will  it  ftill  be 
fweet  to  thee,  this  revenge,  if  it  fhould  fan  the 
flames  of  difcord,  revive  the  nmcour  of  thy  enemy, 
roufe  him  to  redoubled  fury  againft  thee,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  fruitful,  perhaps  a  never-failing  fourceof 
difcord,  of  quarrels,  of  injuries,  and  infults  ?  Will 
it  in  fhort,  ftill  be  fweet,  this  revenge,  when  thou 
art  ftanding  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  eternity,  and  muft  prefently  appear  before 
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the  judge  of  the  univerfe,  and  be  judged  and 
treated  by  him,  as  thou  haft  here  judged  and  treated 
thy  brother  ?  Oh  beware  of  purchafing  at  fo  dear 
a  price  that  moment  of  fweet  enjoyment  which  re- 
venge  procures !  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  honied 
poifon,  which  quickly  changes  into  bittemeis  and 
pain,  and  at  laft  is  attended  with  deftrudion  and 
death. 

Tes,  thinkeft  thou  perhaps,  I  am  fenfible  that  it 
is  beautiful,  that  it  is  noble  to  forgive  one's  enemy, 
and  to  embrace  him  with  benevolence  and  affedion, 
and  nothing  fliould  prevent  me  from  doing  fo  in  re^ 
gard  to  my  adverfary,  were  hot  his  injuries  fo  nu- 
merous, fo  highly  offeidive.  But  the  wrong  he  has 
done  me,  the  uneafmefs  he  has  occalioned  me,  the 
mifchief  that  he  has  brought  upon  me,  is  too  great 
to  be  forgotten ;  it  is  impoflible  but  that  every  thing 
I  fee  muft  remind  me  of  it,  or  for  me  to  recolleft 
it  without  difpleafure.  Therefore,  if  he  had  only 
beenguilty  of  fome  (light,  unavoidable  miftakes,  and 
impertinences,  if  hi^  offences  related  merely  to  in- 
(ignificant  trifles,  if  thou  hadft  properly  fpeaking  fuf- 
fered.or  loft  nothing  by  them:  thou  wouldft  be 
magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  him,  and  abftain 
from  revenge.  But  where  then  is  thy  virtue,  thy 
merit  ?  How  couldft  thou  a£t  othetwife  without  ren- 
dering thy felf  utterly  defpicable  in  thy  own  eyes  and 
in  thofe  of  all  mankind,  without  pafling  for  an  infup- 
portable  member  of  fociety  ?  Where  is  the  man, 
however  narrow-minded,  that  does  not  frequently  do 
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as  much  ?  And  what  man  will  pretend  that  he  de- 
rives any  honour  or  diilinftion  from  fo  doing  ?  No, 
virtue  prefuppofes  obflacles  and  difficulties,  flrug- 
gles  and  warfare.  The  greater  and  more  various 
the  former,  the  more  courage  and  force  the 
latter  demand;  fo  much  the  more  illuftrious  is 
the  virtue,  that  vanquifhes  and  furmounts  thofe  ob- 
flacles and  difficulties,  and  comes  off  vidtorious  from 
that  conflid.  Love  of  enemies  is  a  virtue,  is  one  of 
the  noblefl  and  fublimeft  virtues ;  but  it  is  only  fuch 
when  it  facrifices  all  to  the  demands  of  reafon  and 
religion,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  their  laws,  nei- 
ther reckons  up  nor  weighs  out  the  injuries  and  of- 
fences fuftained,  but  configns  them  all  to  oblivion. 
He  who  in  this  or  in  any  other  virtue  contentedly  flops 
fhort  at  fome  particular  degree,  he  who  will  only 
proceed  fo  far,  but  no  farther  on  the  road  of  chrif- 
tian  perfe£Hon,  will  never  be  truly  virtuous,  never  be 
perfe&.  The  fame  principles  that  bind  thee  to  the 
love  of  enemies  in  the  former  cafe,  are  equally  obli- 
gatory in  every  other.  The  fame  bland  fentiment 
of  dignity  and  grandeur,  that  attends  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  thy  duty  in  the  one  inflance,  attends  it 
alfo  in  every  other ;  and  only  then  canfl  thou  quietly 
and  completely  enjoy  that  felicity,  when  thou  art 
uniformly  confident,  and  as  jud  and  generous  in 
thy  thoughts  and  actions  at  one  time  as  at  another. 
Wouldft  thou  therefore  avoid  forfeiting  all  preten- 
fions  to  flerling,  chriftian  virtue,  —  and  what  would 
that  be  elfe  than  to  renounce  thy  perfeQion  and  hap- 
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pinefs  1  —  make  no  exceptions,  where  reafon  and 
chriftianity  grant  thee  no  licence  to  make  any,  fpare 
no  conilraint,  no  exertion  and  labour  to  pluck 
out  every  root  of  hatred,  every  fibre  of  enmity  froni 
thy  heart ;  and  never  flacken  thy  diligence  till  thou 
haft  brought  thyfelf  to  think  no  injury  however  grie- 
vous unpardonable,  no  enemy  however  culpable  un- 
worthy of  all  affeftion  and  good  wilL 

Say  not  laftly :  yes,  to  forgive  my  enemy,  not  tb 
be  vindidive  towards  him,  that  I  know  to  be  poffible, 
to  be  even  a  duty.  But  to  be  kind  to  him,  to  wifli 
him  well  and  to  do  him  good,  to  think  on  him  with 
complacency,  how  unnatural !  How  can  I  pro- 
ceed fuch  lengths  while  he  makes  no  alteration  in 
his  difpofitions  and  behaviour  towards  me  F  In- 
deed thou  wilt  never  proceed  fuch  lengt}is,  if  thou 
continue  to  behold  and  judge  him  onjy  on  that  (ide 
whereby  thou  deemefl  him  thy  enemy,  if  thou  take 
into  confideration  only  the  faulty  and  bad  that  he 
has  and  does,  or  the  trefpaifes  that  he  has  formerly 
committed  againft  thee.  But  has  he  then  no  other 
fides,  no  other  qualities,  no  other  merits  ?  Is  the 
whole  of  him  without  exception  corrupt  and  worth- 
lefs  ?  Is  he  the  declared  enemy  c£  all  mankind,  or 
of  all  the  good,  and  therefore  he  is  perhaps  thy 
enemy  ?  Does  he  love  nobody,  does  he  aflift  and 
ferve  nobody  ?  Does  he  abfolutely  effe£t  and  pro- 
mote no  good  at  all  ?  —  Does  he  yield  no  profit- 
able fervice  to  the  community  ?  Does  he  fill  no  poft, 
does  he  hold  no  office,  does  he  carry  on  no  bufi- 
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ne&,  does  he  traniad  no  affairs  by  which  he  pixv 
motes  the  general  welfare  ?  —  And  has  he  always 
been  thy  eaemj  ?  Has  he  been  perpetually  injur- 
ing thee  i  Has  he  not  perhaps  formerly  been  df 
fome  benefit  to  thee  and  lent  thee  his  fervices? 
Canft  thou  know  to  a  certainty,  that  thou  ihalt  never 
be  in  want  of  him  ?  May  he  not  become  thy  friend^ 
thy  patron,  thy  benefador  ?  —  And  has  he  not  elcr 
mentary  qualities,  has  he  not  capadties,  faculties, 
gifts,  and  endowments,  that  give  room  for  farther 
hopes  and  expe&ations  from  him  ?  Is  he  not  a; 
well  as  thou,  a  being  in  whom  his  fuperior  origin 
and  his  grand  defignation  cannot  fail  of  being  recog- 
nized, and  who  is  valued  and  loved  by  God,  his  and 
thy  father  in  heaven  ?  Is  he  not  as  well  as  thou 
defigned  for  immortality,  and  to  what  degrees  of 
wifdom,  of  virtue,  of  perfeftion,  may  he  not  ar- 
rive  ?  And  (halt  thou  not  be  able  to  behold  and 
treat  him  with  kindnefs  and  complacency,  as  God 
beholds  all  his  works  ?  No,  enlarge  and  refine  thy 
notions  as  well  as  thy  heart ;  think  and  judge  lefs 
partially  ;  be  not  blind  to  the  good,  the  honourable, 
the  refpedable  even  in  thy  enemy ;  and  dwell  more 
upon  that  than  upon  the  oppofite  bad  and  faulty :  fo 
will  It  never  be  a  hardship *to  thee  to  embrace  him 
with  fincere  benevolence,  with  real  affeffion.  From 
what  has  been  faid,  my  pious  hearers,  draw  this 
conclufion,  that  all  the  pretexts  and  fubterfuges  of 
the  paffions  againft  the  love  of  enemies  are  invalid, 
that  they  cannot  Hand  the  teft  of  reafon  and  reflec- 

tion« 
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tion,  and  that  nothing  can  exempt  us  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  not  lefs  eflentially  juft  and  rea- 
fbnable  than  beneficial  in  its  effeffcs :  and  if  ye  ac- 
knowledge this,  then  follow  willingly  and  (leadily 
the  precept  of  Jefus  in  our  text :  Love  your  enemies, 
blefs  them  that  curfe  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  defpitefiilly  life 
you  and  perfecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  mak- 
eth  his  fun  to  rife  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
fendeth  rain  on  the  juft  and  on  the  unjufl. 
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SERMON    XXVII. 


Love  tbefuffiUing  of  the  Law. 


/^  OD,  thou  art  love.  This  all  thy  works  declare, 
^^  all  thy  commands.  This  is  announced  by  na- 
ture and  religion,  reafon  and  fcripture,  benefits 
and  chaftifements ;  this  our  own  heart  proclaims 
within  us.  Love  was  and  is  the  eternal  fource  of  thy 
fovereign  perfe&ion  and  happinefs :  love  thou  haft 
decreed  to  be  alfo  the  fource  of  ours.  To  love  thou 
hafl  incited  us  both  as  men  and  as  chriftians ;  for 
it  thou  hafl  defigned  us  both  in  the  prefent  and  in 
the  future  world.  By  love  thou  hafl  taught  us  to 
foothe  all  the  troubles  of  life,  and  to  render  the  fe- 
veral  duties  of  our  flation  and  calling  a  delight :  by 
love  we  are  to  teflify  that  we  are  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  thy  fon  Jefus,  and  that  his  fpirit  lives  and 
governs  in  us ;  by  love  we  are  to  approach  ever 
nearer  to  thee,  our  creator  and  father,  and  as  be- 
ings formed  after  thy  image,  to  refemble  thee 
more  and  more.  And  thy  love,  o  God,  is  wife,  is 
univerfal,  impartial,  immenfely  efficient,  unwearied, 
always  confiftent.  And  fiich  fhould  our  love  alfo  be : 
by  that  model  of  perfedion  fhould  we  regulate  our 

conduct 
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condud.  But  how  far  are  we  (lill  from  it !  How 
ungodlike,  how  narrow,  how  felfifli,  how  dead  and 
inafUve  is  often  that  which  we  call  love,  and  whereon 
we  build  our  glory  of  being  thy  children  and  difd- 
pies  of  Jefus  !  Ah  teach  us  to  perceive  this  truth, 
to  perceive  it  with  convidion,  that  we  may  not 
boaft  of  a  diftindion  that  we  do  not  poflefs,  ima- 
gine ourfelves  better  than  we  are,  and  thus  be  no 
longer  prevented  from  becoming  truly  good  and 
continually  better.  Blefs  to  this  eii4  (he  coaipdersi- 
lions  in  which  we  are  now  about  to  engage.  Grant 
that  we  may  liften  to  them  with  attention  and  d<Ki- 
lity,  apply  them  impartially  to  ourfelves,  and  pay  fi 
willing  obedience  to  what  the  fpirit  pf  truth  and  love 
fhall  tell  us.  We  pray  unto  thee  for  thefe  baaefits 
as  the  votaries  of  thy  fon  Jefys,  and  ^ddreik  thee 
£uther  in  his  name  :    Our  father,  &c. 


ROM.    XIU.    10. 


I40te   worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  lore  if  the 

fulfUling  of  the  law. 

TTHE  fame  virtues  and  vices  do  not  uniformly  bear 
fway  among  mankind.  Sometimes  one  kind  gets 
the  upper  hand,  fometimes  another,  according  as 
one  fort  of  principles  or  another  are  more  or  lefe 
popular,  according  as  the  inftru£tion,  the  education, 
the  way  of  thinking,  the  tafte,  the  external  drcum- 
fiances  of  a  pec^le  are  bent  and  modified.  —  Our 
&viour  reproved  the  pharifees  of  his  time  and  their 

adherents 
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adherents  for  paying  tithes  of  mint  and  anife  and 
cummin  with  fcrupulous  punduality,  for  making 
clean  the  outfide  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  and 
ftridly  obferving  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  while 
they  ^negleAed   the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
mercy  and  beneficence.      Of  our  times  and  of  the 
fociety  to  which  we  belong,  we  might  in  regard 
to  the  prevailing  temper  and  the  general  condud, 
affirm  the  dired  contrary.  Love,  mercy,  beneficence 
feem  now  with  many  to  be  every  thing,  while  piety, 
devotion,  public  worfhip,  church  ceremonies,  are  of 
little  or  no  account.     We  are  become  more  acutely 
fenfible,  more  compaffionate,  more  bountiful,  we 
form  perhaps  jufter  eftimates  of  the  value    and 
true  end  of  temporal  property,  we  prefer  enjoyment 
to  mere  pofleffion,  and  allow  others  to  partake  more 
of  it.    The  change,  on  the  whole,  is  unqueftionably 
good,  and  our  chrillians,  take  them  for  all  in  all, 
are  certainly  better  than  thofe  pharifaical  hypocrites. 
I  might  even  venture  to  aflert,  that  God  loves  the 
human  race  fo  well,  is  fo  liberally  difpofed  towards 
them,  that  he  had  rather  fee  us  negled  his  fervice 
than  their's,  trefpafs  againft  him  than  trefpafs  againfl: 
them.     Properly  fpeaking,  however,  the  two  kinds 
of  duties  are  fo  clofely  linked  together,  that  one  can*- 
not  fubfift  without  the  other.     And  why  (hould  we 
therefore  pretend  to  put  them  afunder  ?    Why  not 
endeavour  in  all  points  to  be  virtuous,  to  be  entirely 
.  good  ?     The  only  confequence  that  can  poflibly  at- 
tend this  reparation  is,  that  we  fhall  not  be  truly  good 
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and  virtuous  in  any  one  point.  —  —  This  particu* 
larly  holds  good  concerning  charity  and  beneficence. 
They  are  extolled  by  all  men,  all  men  boaft  of  them. 
Nobody  would  be  thought  infenfible,  hard  hearted. 
But  are  we  equally  jealous  of  the  honour  of  being 
truly  pious,  truly  devout,  truly  chriftian-minded  I 
Do  we  feel  as  much  affronted  if  any  one  charges  us 
with  a  want  of  religion,  if  any  one  would  detain  us 
from  private  or  public  worfliip  ?  Muft  not  however 
this  exorbitant,  exclufive  value  which  we  put  upon 
mercy  and  beneficence,  be  detrimental  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind  in  general  ?  How  many 
other  duties  are  on  that  account  omitted,  or  under 
that  pretence  but  negligently  and  rarely  obferved  ? 

Though  the  high  eflimation  in  which  charity  is 
hield,  particularly  in  our  days,  is  very  general,  yet 
that  which  pailes  currently  for  it  is  perhaps  but  feldom 
deferving  of  that  honourable  appellation.  Chriflian 
charity  is  extremely  comprehenfive.  It  prefuppofes 
in  the  perfon  who  is  animated  by  it,  a  number  of 
other  virtues,  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence, 
and  for  this  reafon  the  apoflle  in  our  text  calls  it  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Let  us  fomewhat  more  circum- 
ilantially  inquire  into  this  matter,  my  pious  hear- 
ers, by  confidering  the  true  nature  of  charity,  what 
influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  our  temper  and  con* 
dud,  in  order  to  be  really  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

In  order  that  love,  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  may 
•be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  root  and  germ  of  all 
the  other  virtues,  the  foul  of  our  moral  conduft, 

it 
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it  muft  proceed  from  found  principles,  it  mult,  as 
the  apoftle  in  another  place  fays,  arife  put  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  a  good  confcience,  and  faith  unfeigned. 
It  mufl  therefore  not  be  the  mere  eSedt  of  animal 
fympathy,  of  the  difagreeable,  painful  impreifions 
occaiioned  by  the  fight  of  a  wretched  obje£):  or  the 
lively  reprefentation  of  his  mifery.  Neither  muft  it 
be  fimply  an  effect  of  felf-love,  which  induces  us 
to  love  them  who  fhew  us  civilities,  procure  us 
pleafure,  yield  us  fervices,  lend  us  thejr  intereft  or 
their  abilities,  promote  our  views,  or  in  any  other 
way  are  the  inftruments  and  means  whereby  our 
happinefs  is  augmented  or  confirmed.  No,  true 
charity  is  founded  upon  the  inward  efteem  and  re* 
fped  for  man  as  man;  and  this  efteem,  this  refped  is 
founded  on  thejuft  and  adequate  conceptions  we 
form  of  human  nature,  its  energies  and  its  defigna- 
tion :  it  is  founded  on  our  complacency  in  whate* 
ver  is  beautiful  and  good  and  perfe&,  or  is  however 
capable  of  greater  perfedion  ;  it  is  founded  on  love 
to  God,  the  creator  and  father  of  men,  who  infpires 
us  with  delight  in  all  his  works,  and  efpecially  in 
thofe,  that  like  us  are  formed  after  his  own  image, 
that  like  us  can  know  him,  woHhip  him,  have  com* 
munion  with  him.  If  ye  therefore  do  not  recog- 
nize, do  not  feel  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  ima* 
gine  yourfelves  and  your  brethren  fimply  duft, 
entirely  fenfual,  terrene  creatures,  which  to.day 
are  and  to-morrow  totally  ceafe  to  be }  if  ye  refped 
and  honour  a  man,  not  inafmuch  as  he  is  a  man, 

but 
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but  inafmuch  as  he  is  a  rich,  great,  powerful,  well- 
dreifed  man  ;  if  though  you  difpenfe  your  bounty 
to  the  mean,  to  the  poor  man,  yet  defpife  Um  be* 
taufe  he  is  mean  and  poor,  are  aihamed  of  having 
any  connection  and  any  friendly  intercourfe  with  him^ 
etzQt  of  him  a  flaviih  fubmiilion,  fpeak  to  him  in 
a  haughty,  imperious  tone,  fcare  him  away  with  your 
fcowling  brow,  your  dark  looks,  aiTume  a  great  fupe* 
riority  over  him  in  your  own  conceit^*  iiil  his  hand  with 
money  and  his  heart  by  the  manner  in  which  you  give 
it  him,  with  grief  and  pain,  in  fhort,  treat  him  as 
though  you  were  in  fad  fomewhat  more  than  he,  or 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order  ;  if  ye  deride  any  one  on 
account  of  his  natural  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  on 
account  of  his  deformity  or  the  acciden  tally  maimed 
or  diflorted  figure  of  his  body,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  his  underftanding,  his  fagacity,  his  wit, 
on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  particular  outward 
profeffions  of  kindnefs  and  civility,  in  elegant  accom« 
plifhments,  in  politenefs,  or  in  thofe  manners  which 
here  or  there  no>v  or  then  happen  to  be  in  vogue^ 
or  what  is  otherwife  called  good-breeding,  view 
him  for  that  reafon,  with  fcomful  eyes,  with  jeer- 
ing fmiles,  with  forbidding  looks ;  call  in  quefUon 
as  it  were  his  right  to  the  appellation  of  a  man,  and 
degrade  him,  whether  in  jell  or  in  eameft,  to  a 
level  with  the  irrational  animals  or  (hipid  brutes,  tq 
ufe  the  common  expreflion  on  fuch  occafions }  if  ye 
honour  not  in  man  that  which  forms  his  higheft  dif* 
tindion,  his  inherent  noblenefs,  the  image  of  God, 

his 
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his  creator,  if  the  contemplation  of  mankind  does 
not  elevate  your  foul  to  him  who  made  them,  in- 
fpire  you  with  delight  in  this  moft  beautifiil,  moft 
perfe£t  of  his  works  on  earth,  with  exultation  in 
his  wifdom  and  benignity,  and  caufe  you  to  feel  the 
connection  with  your  brethren  as  an  honour  and  fe- 
Kcity  J  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  if  on  the  contrary  you 
are  guilty  of  thefe  criminal  failings,  however  pro- 
fiife  your  alms,  however  copious  the  tears  of  com- 
paflion  you  fhed  on  particular  affeding  occafions, 
your  alms,.yom'  tears,  your  pity  do  not  yet  conftitute 
true,  genuine  charity,  flow  not  from  pure  founts, 
are  only  the  effeds  of  a  tranfient,  but  not  predomi-* 
Rant  benevolence,  deeply  feated  in  the  foul,  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  all  its  faculties,  not  the  fruit  of 
a  pious,  chriftian  joy  in  God  and  man ;  it  cannot 
therefore  poflibly^be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  cannot 
poflibly  fupply  the  place  of  fo  many  negleded  duties, 
fo  many  flighted  virtues. 

In  order  fecondly  that  love,  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, may  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  may  be  fo 
conftituted  as  to  imply  that  we  poflefs  a  wife,  virtu- 
ous, pious  difpofition,  and  be  confidered  as  the  epi- 
tome of  all  good  fentiments  and  aflfedions,  it  muft 
be  univerfal,  it  muft  extend  over  all  mankind.  Real, 
genuine  charity,  values  and  honours,  as  we  before 
obferved,  man  as  man  ;  it  embraces  him  with  bene- 
volence, becaufe  he  is  a  man,  a  rational,  immortal 
being,  in  the  likenefs  of  God,  and  is  our  brother, 
and  not  fimply  becaufe  he  belongs  to  our  family,  to 
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the  circle  of  our  friends,  to  this  and  not  to  another 
civil  or  religious  community,  to  this  and  not  to  ano« 
ther  country,  and  not  becaufe  he  lives  in  this  and 
no  other  (lyle,  is  of  this  and  not  of  an  inferior  or  a 
fuperior  rank,  entertains  thefe  and  no  other  opini- 
ons, follows  thefe  and  no  other  principles  and  pradH- 
ces ;  and  not  merely  becaufe  he  has  done  us  fome 
^dis  of  kindnefs,  becaufe  we  cannot  well  do  without 
him,  becaufe  his  favour  may  be  ufeful  to  us,  or  be- 
caufe at  lead  he  has  never  offended  us,  has  never 
been  nor  can  ever  be  our  competitor  for  any  kind  of 
emolument  or  pleafure.  No,  thefe  are  indeed  cir- 
cumftances  that  may  increafe  our  goodwill  towards 
certain  perfons,  and  attach  us  more  clofely  and  in-% 
timately  to  them,  but  to  confine  that  goodwill  to 
thefe  perfons,  and  to  ihut  out  all  others  from  it,  is 
by  no  means  true,  genuine  charity.  If  ye  therefore 
have  an  inward  aSedlion  for  thofe  perfons  who  are 
allied  to  you  by  blood,  or  connefted  with  you  by  the 
ties  of  particular  friendfhip,  and  fhew  the  utmoft 
tendernefs  towards  them,  yet  towards  the  reft,  the 
fo  much  greater  part  of  the  family  of  God,  our  com- 
mon father,  are  cold  and  indifferent ;  if  ye  willingly 
{hew  all  poflible  civilities,  and  do  all  manner  of  kind 
offices  to  thofe  who  form  a  part  of  the  companies 
you  ufually  frequent,  and  who  partake  in  your  amufe- 
ments  and  paftimes,  but  towards  fuch  as  do  not  en- 
joy your  confidential  intercourfe,  you  fhew  yourfelves 
hard,  uncomplying,  difinclined,  unfociable,  unci- 
vil }  if  ye  go  ftill  farther,  and,  whilq  you  take  a 
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cordial  intereft  in  all  that  relates  to  your  fellow-fub- 
jeOtSy  and  the  welfare  of  the  town  or  the  country 
which  you  inhabit,  you  treat  all  that  concerns  per« 
fons  more  remotely  fituated,  or  even  adjacent  coun- 
tries and  people,  as  trifling  matters,  or  perhaps  re« 
joice  in  the  calamities  they  fuffer,  or  the  misfortunes 
that  befell  them ;  if  ye  fliew  every  fort  of  refpe£l  to 
thofe  who  are  of  the  fame  rank  with  you,  live  upon 
the  fame  footing  of  expenfe,  lead  the  fame  kind  of 
life,  and  purfue  the  fame  entertainments  and  diver- 
fions  with  you,  and  are  (incerely  attached  to  them» 
but  regard  perfons  of  humbler  flation  with  fcom, 
thofe  of  higher  rank  with  envy  and  jealoufy,  and 
find  no  complacency  in  thofe  who  are  employed 
in  other  ufeful  matters,  occupy  different  ftations  in 
fociety,  or  who  purfue  a  more  quiet,  retired  courfe 
of  life,  and  fet  very  little  value  on  their  good  quali- 
ties and  deferts ;  if  you  open  your  heart  only  to  thofe 
who  admit  as  true  the  fame  religious  dodrines  which 
you  admit  as  true,  and  obferve  the  fame  ceremonies  in 
divine  worihip  as  you  obferve,  but  contrad  it,  fliut 
it  up,  or  perhaps  only  open  it  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, if  your  brother  diffents  firom  you  in  opinions 
and  ideas,  woribips  the  fupreme  being  under  ano- 
ther name  or  with  other  folemn  rites,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  apprehenfion  is  in  error ;  if  ye  laftly 
love  indeed  thofe  who  love  you,  wifli  well  and  do 
good  to  thofe  who  wifh  you  well  and  do  good  to 
you,  but  do  not  forgive  your  miflaken  brother  his 
errors,  hate  him  who  does  not  wifh  you  well,  never 
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think  on  him  who  has  offended  you  without  dlA 
pleafure  and  rancour,  and  long  to  repay  him  evil 
for  evil :  if  your  love  be  fo  confined,  fo  warped,  fo 
partial,  fo  felf-interefted,  it  cannot  poffibly  be  true, 
genuine  charity,  it  can  never  be  any  proof  of  a  pious, 
virtuous  temper,  it  cannot  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
it  cannot  cover  any  fmSj  fupply  the  place  of  any  ne- 
glected duties.  It  is,  as  our  faviour  fpeaks,  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  fuch  love  as  the  heathens  and  pub- 
licans, the  mofl  depraved  of  mankind,  can  -afford, 
for  they  alfo  think  and  a£t  in  like  manner. 

In  order  thirdly  that  the  love  of  our  naghbour 
(hould  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
dominant love  of  whatever  is  good  and  proper,  and  as 
it  were  the  compendium  of  all  the  duties  of  virtue  and 
godlinefs,  it  muft  extend  to  the  entire  welfare  of 
man,  take  in  the  whole  of  his  corporeal  and  intel- 
ledual,  prefent  and  future  happinefs.  And  what  a 
long  catalogue  is  here  prefented  to  our  view  ?  Life, 
health,  food,  raiment,  good  repute,  refpeft  and  ho- 
nour, pleafure  and  fatisfadtion ;  knowledge,  wif- 
dom,  virtue,  piety,  the  hope  of  a  better,  everlaft- 
ing  life,  and  the  capacity  for  it.  All  this  mufk  be 
dear  to  the  man  who  is  animated  by  real  charity ;  all 
this  he  muft  hold  facred  refpefting  his  brother ;  all 
this  he  muft  endeavour  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability, 
to  fuppoil,  to  proted,  to  promote.  And  what  atten- 
tion, what  prudence,  what  adivity  it  requires !  Caa 
a  few  fympathetic  tears,  a  few  afts  of  bounty  or  libe- 
rality here  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ?  —  If  ye  there- 
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fore  indeed  give  bread  to  the  poor,  but  by  calum- 
nies and  flander  rob  the  honeft  man  of  his  good 
name,  which  is  no  lefs  and  perhaps  more  valuable 
to  him,  than  bread  is  to  the  former  ;  if  ye  revive  the 
heart  of  the  widow  or  the  orphan  by  affiftance  and  fup- 
port,  but  at  the  fame  time  wound  the  heart  of  others 
of  your  brethren  by  pride,  by  vanity,  by  unfriendly, 
fcomful,  harfh  treatment,  if  ye  indeed  weep  over 
the  wretch  who  is  afllifted  by  ficknefs  or  pain,  or 
has  met  with  fome  cruel  misfortune,  but  make  the 
ftill  more  wretched,  the  wicked  and  vicious,  the 
Have  of  degrading  lulls  and  pafCons,  the  objed  of 
your  laughter  and  mirth,  and  are  diverted  with  his 
follies  and  extravagance,  which  ought  to  excite  emo- 
tions of  forrow  not  of  joy  in  your  bread  ;  if  ye  in- 
deed cloath  the  naked,  but  refufe  him  who  is  en- 
tirely deftitute  of  knowledge  and  wifdom  and  virtue, 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  information  and 
improvement,  which  ye  are  able  to  give  him ;  if  in- 
4^4  ye  are  patient  and  indulgent  towards  thofe  who 
are  out  of  bodily  health  and  ftrength,  but  if  ye  fhew 
no  lenity  and  forbearance  towards  thofe  whofe  men- 
tal  capacity  is  weak,  whofe  mind  lies  Tick  of  deep 
rooted  prejudices  ^d  errors,  or  decayed  by  inordi- 
nate appetites  and  affedions ;  if  ye  indeed  g  ive 
drink  to  the  thirfty,  refrefli  him  in  his  enterprifes 
and  occupations,  and  promote  his  external  welfare, 
but  at  the  fame  time  feduce  others  by  evil  example, 
by  indifcreet  and  offenfive  difcourfe,  by  contempt  of 
(jod  and  religion  to  wantonnefs,  to  unbelief,  to  (in  ; 
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if  indeed  ye  labour  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 
city,  the  country,  the  community  to  which  ye  be- 
long, by  eagerly  encouraging  thofe  arts,  thofe  branch* 
es  of  commerce,  thofe  trades  and  manufedures  which 
are  carried  on  by  your  brethren,  but  to  the  caufe  of 
truth,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  of  chriftianity  are  to» 
tally  indifferent,  and  exert  not  all  the  efforts  in  your 
power  to  extend  and  to  eftablifh  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  Jefus  Chrift,  wherein  however  alone  confum- 
mate  felicity  is  enjoyed ;  if  ye  indeed  take  pains 
to  render  the  road  through  this  fhort,  terreftrial  life 
fmoother,  eafier,  pleafanter  to  your  brethren,  but 
render  the  path  to  that  better,  eternal  life  by  any 
means  more  difficult,  or  their  hopes  of  attaining  it 
more  doubtful  to  them  ;  if  in  this  maimer  your  cha- 
rity takes  in  only  a  part  or  fome  few  parts  of  the  in- 
tegral fum  of  human  welfare,  its  activity  is  confined 
only  to  a  few  forts  of  good  wifhes,  of  aids  and 
kind  ofHces,  and  in  regard  to  all  the  reft  ye  remain 
inert  and  indifferent,  can  that  be  true,  genuine 
charity,  can  that  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ? 

Nor  can  it  any  more  be  fo,  unlefs  it  fourthly  ren- 
der  us  willing  and  prepared  for  various  kinds  of 
felf-denial  and  facrifices.  This  is  grounded  in  the 
very  nature  of  real,  cordial  affeftion ;  it  feeks  not 
barely  its  own,  fometimes  prefers  the  profit  or  the 
pleafure  of  others  to  its  own  profit  and  pleafure, 
bears  what  otherwife  another  muft  bear,  refhi&s 
itfelf  to  allow  more  room  to  others,  and  reckons  no-r 
thing  as  loft  which  may  promote  human  happinefsf 

But 
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But  is  that  facrificing,  to  give  alms  only  of  one's  fu- 
perfluity,  to  leave  to  others  what  we  can  no  longer 
ufe  or  enjoy,  to  be  moved  to  tears  at  the  fight  of 
the  miferable  ?  It  is  certainly  kind  and  humane, 
and  the  reverfe  would  be  inhuman  and  unjuft.  But 
I  cannot  term  this  demonftration  of  charity  facrifi- 
cing,  I  cannot  take  it  for  more  than  the  very  firfl: 
and  eafieft  exertions  of  it.  No,  that  is  facrificing 
when,  in  matters  that  do  not  affeft  religion  and  vir- 
tue, I  infift  not  pertinacioufly  on  having  my  own  way, 
but  yield  to  the  inclination  of  others,  and  prefer  their 
fatisfadion  to  my  own.  That  is  facrificing,  when 
I  forego  any  innocent  pleafures,  or  lawful  accom- 
modations, in  order  the  more  eflFeftually  to  relieve 
the  afflifted  and  diftreffed.  —  That  is  facrificing, 
when  I  do  not  all  that  I  ftiould  be  juftified  in  doing 
by  my  fituation  and  fortune,  in  order  not  to  induce 
others,  who,  though  in  the  fame  fituation,  have  not 
the  fame  means,  to  do  more  than  they  could  afford 
without  injury  to  themfelves  and  their  families.  — 
That  is  facrificing,  when  I  prefer  the  company  of 
the  forrowful,  the  fick,  the  troubled  in  mind,  who 
are  in  want  of  my  confolation,  my  fupport,  my  ad- 
vice, whom  I  perhaps  may  be  able  to  foothe,  cheer, 
encourage,  to  a  fociety  of  gay  and  profperous  peo^ 
pie,  where  I  might  expefl:  one  continued  fcene  of 
mirth  and  entertainment.  — That  is  facrificing,  when 
I  accommodate  myfelf  to  all,  endeavour  to  procure 
profit  and  fatisfaftion  to  every  one,  not  in  my  own 
peculiar  way,  but  in  his,  and  according  to  his  parti* 
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cular  capacity,  and  do  not  require  him  to  give  up 
his  inclination  or  his  free-agency,  renounce  his  opi- 
nion and  his  way  of  thinking,  or  fuppofe  him  to  ex- 
ift  only  or  principally  for  my^  fake.  —  That  is  facri- 
ficing,  when  I,  in  order  to  improve,  to  comfort  any 
one,  or  be  ufeful  to  him  in  any  kind  of  way^  allow 
him  to  pour  out  his  thoughts,  prejudices,  errors^ 
complaints,  freely  into  my  bofom,   though  what  he 
has  to  fay  be  ever  fo  falfe  and  groundlefs,  ever  fo  ex- 
aggerated, ever  fo  tedious,  ever  fo  notorious^  and 
confequently  dull  and  unpleafant  to  me,  yet  deterred 
by  no  former  ill  fuccefs,  I  return  to  the  charge  as 
often,  and  continue  my  attempts  as  long,  as  any  hope 
remains,  of  informing  him,  of  correding  him,   of 
foothing  him.  —  That  is  in  (hort  facrificing,  when 
I,  for  the  fake  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  tlie  whole . 
community,  in  my  ftation  and  calling,  fpare  neither 
pains,  nor   labour,  nor  fatigue,  and  immediately 
whenever  my  duty  requires  it,  put  all  my.  comforts, 
my  health  and  my  life  in  jeopardy,  and  (land  forth 
manfully  in  its  defence.  —  Whoever  is  not  willing 
and  prepared  for  fuch  facrifices,  whoever  does  not 
continually  exercife   himfelf  in  them,  let  him  not 
boait  of  that  real,  genuine  charity  which  was  exem- 
plified to  us  by  Jefus,  and  which  he  recommends  to 
his  followers,  or  let  him  at  leaft  confefs,  tha,t  his 
charity  is  fHll  very  weak  and  diminutive,  extremely 
imperfeft,  that  however  fuch  as  it  is,  it  cannot  poC 
fibly  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  law  of  Chrifl. 
To  conclude,  in  order  (o  be  that,  my  pious  hearers. 
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it  muft  not  be  irreconcileable  with  any  other  duties 
and  virtues  ;  it  muft  rather  fupply  us  with  motives 
and  ability  for  the  moft  punftual  difcharge  and  prac- 
tice of  them.  That  is  not  real  charity,  if  I  be  boun«^ 
tiful  to  one  and  unjuft  to  another,  companionate  to 
the  diftreffed,  and  proud  and  malevolent  to  the  pros- 
perous ;  if  I  freely  beftow  alms,  but  do  not  gls^dly  af- 
ford perfonal  fervices  to  others  j  if  I  have  a  tender, 
fenfible,  but  at  the  fame  time  an  unclean  and  un- 
chafte  heart,  relieve  the  poor,  but  feduce  the  inno-* 
cent,  or  ferve  my  brethren  folely  with  my  purfe,  but 
not  with  my  mental  abilities.  —  That  is  not  charity,  it 
is  hypocrify,  it  is  fervility  of  mind,  if  I  for  fear  of 
aflfronting'any  one,  or  of  acquainting  him  with  fom&- 
thing  difagreeablc,  confent  to  all  that  he  fays,  ap* 
prove  whatever  he  does,  and  therefore  renounce  my 
veracity,  infringe  the  rights  of  virtue,  perhaps  make 
a  jeft  of  religion  and  chriftianity,  in  order  not  to 
deftroy  the  fatisfa6tion  of  the  enemy  of  truth,  the 
follower  of  vice,  the  fcofFen  —  That  is  not  charity, 
it  is  weakriefs,  it  is  criminal  compliance,  if  I,  for 
the  fak,e  of  diverting  fomebody,  of  helping  him  to 
while  away  his  time,  of  rendering  fome  party  of 
pleafure  more  agrees^ble  or  lefs  expenfive  to  him, 
fuflfer  myfelf  to  he  perfuaded  by  him  to  decline  n^y 
attendance  on  public  worlhip,  to  negleft  my  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion  or  my  family  duties,  or  my 
bufinefs,  and  therefore  facrifice  matters  of  import- 
ance, of  necefSty,  tc  fuchas  are  of  no  confequence, 
and  might  as  well  be  done  at  one  time  as  at  another^ 

ITiat 
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That  is  not  charity,  it  is  partiality,  it  is  injuftice,  if 
to  pleafe  my  friend,  I  implicitly  enter  into  all  the  an- 
tipathies,  animofities,  jealoufies,  and  refentments 
which  he  entertains  againft  others ;  and  without  far- 
ther inquiry,  without  reafonable  motives,  refpefl:, 
love  and  praife  only  thofe  whom  he  refpefts 
and  loves  and  praifes^  and  am  inimical  to  all  thofe 
whom  he  deems  his  enemies.  -—  That  is  not  cha- 
rity, it  is  partiality,  it  is  injuftice,  if  I  overlook 
every  thing  in  my  friend,  impute  all  to  good 
motives,  bear  him  out  in  all  particulars,  and  rigo- 
roufly  judge  him  who  is  not  my  friend,  charge  every 
failing  to  him  at  its  full  amount,  deny  or  extenuate 
his  merits,  tamifli  or  call  in  queftion  every  one  of 
his  good  aftions,  and  therefore,  in  the  expreffion  of 
holy  writ,  to  keep  two  meafures  and  two  weights,  and 
now  to  ad  as  a  weak  and  corrupt,  and  now  as  an 
auftere  and  unjuft  judge.  —  That  is  in  fine  not  cha- 
rity, it  is  infamoufly  to  engage  in  confpiracy  againft 
mankind,  if  I  attach  myfelf  folely  to  one  party,  ex- 
clufively  adhere  to  one  fociety,  do  my  utmoft  to  fa- 
vour, to  patronize,  to  defend,  to  elevate,  to  extend 
that  party,  that  fociety  alone,  and  oppofe  myfelf  to  all, 
am  indifferent  to  all,  endeavour  to  fruftrate  all  that 
has  any  tendency  to  the  wellbeing  or  to  the  honour  of 

another  party,  another  fociety. No,  real  charity 

jieglefts  not  fome  duties,  in  order  the  more  com- 
pletely to  fulfil  others.  Every  duty  is  facred,  in- 
violable to  the  charitable  man,  becaufe  he  knows 
that  every  duty  promotes  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 

general } 
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general,  and  that  no  one  can  be  violated  without 
impairing  or  deftroying  human  happinefs  in  one  way 
or  another. 

And  thus,  my  pious  hearers,  mud  charity  be  con- 
flituted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  Try  now  your  charity  by  thefe  charade* 
riftics,  interrogate  yourfelves,  whether  it  flows  from 
right  principles,  from  a  cordial  delight  in  God  and 
his  children,  your  brethren,  from  a  proper  appre* 
ciation  of  their  nature  and  powers  ;  whether  it  em- 
braces all  mankind  with  inward  benevolence  ;  ex* 
tends  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  their  welfare  and 
profperity  ;  makes  you  willing  and  ready  for  all  kinds 
of  generous  facrihces  ;  and  never  induces  you  to 
flight  or  negled  other  duties  and  virtues.  Thence 
infer,  how  much  it  includes,  what  generous,  pious 
fentiments  and  difpofitions,  what  a  circumfpeft, 
edifying  carriage,  what  a  diverfified  activity  in  good 
it  requires,  ere  we  can  be  juftified  in  conferring  or 
accepting  that  lofty,  but  fo  feldom  rightly  underftood 
and  fo  often  profaned  title  of  a  charitable  man.  Are 
ye  ambitious  of  that  honour,  the  honour  of  the  beft 
and  worthieft  of  mankind,  ye  mufl  flrive  to  be  en- 
tirely  good,  virtuous  and  godly  throughout,  to  love 
both  God  and  man,  juflice  as  well  as  mercy,  and 
learn  to  employ  your  mental  faculties  as  well  as  your 
temporal  property  in  the  moft  generally  ufeful  way. 
Continue  therefore  to  be  fympathizing  and  com- 
paflionate  ;  become  fo  more  and  more  ;  ftrew  even 
there,  where  you  exped  to  reap  nothing  j  do  good 

and 
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and  never  be  weary  in  well-doing.  But  be  not  con- 
tented with  this.  Learn  to  value  man  as  man ; 
embrace  with  cordial  goodwill  the  whole  fpecies, 
whether  near  or  remote,  more  or  lefs  conne£ked 
with  you,  whether  thinking  in  one  manner,  or  ano- 
ther, whether  friends  or  foes ;  provide  for  their  fe- 
veral  neceilities,  their  fatisfadion  and  their  happi^ 
nefs;  fuffer  for  them  willingly  j  furrender  for  them 
liberally  ;  and  with  all  this  be  faithful  to  your  du« 
ties.  Then,  but  only  then,  will  ye  enjoy  the  en- 
tire felicity  of  a  real,  afUve,  chriftian  charity,  and 
hereafter  receive  the  confummate  reward  of  it  in 
the  pureft  delight  in  God  and  his  creatures,  and  in 
the  mod  glorious  enlargement  of  the  fphere  of  youji 
generally  ufeful  activity. 


SERMON    XXVin. 

On  the  Meafute  of  Beneficence ;  andfome  Arguments 

in  behalf  of  copious  Bounty. 


f^  OD,  great  as  is  thy  power,  great  is  alfo  thy  be- 
^^  nignity.  Both  of  them  are  infinite,  both  ex- 
tend over  all  that  is  and  ever  will  be.  Yes,  thou 
art  eflential  love,  thou  never  ceafeft  to  difpenfe  light 
and  life  and  joy  and  happinefs  upon  the  whole  im- 
menfe  domain  of  thy  creation,  and  to  do  good  is 
thy  fupreme  delight.  We  moft  humbly  adore  thee 
as  our  creator  and  father,  and  rejoice  in  being  un- 
der thy  dominion  and  providence,  in  being  thy 
creatures,  thy  children.  Oh  that  we  were  continu- 
ally actuated  by  the  tender,  charitable,  beneficent 
fpirit  that  alone  can  render  us  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  oflFspring  !  Thou  wouldfl:  have  us  all  as  fuch 
to  imitate  thee,  our  heavenly  father,  and  in  fome 
fort  to  partake  with  thee  in  the  pleafure  of  do- 
ing good.  Therefore  haft  thou  diftributed  thy 
bounties  amongft  us  in  fuch  different  proportions, 
and  fubjefted  us  to  fo  many  vicifEtudes  and  adverfe 
events  in  this  lower  world.  They  are  defigned  to 
confirm  us  in  the  generous  fentiments  of  compaf-' 
fion,  of  mercy,  of  helpfulnefs,  of  magnanimity,  to 

inure 
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inconvenience,  as  he  is  no  confiderable  lofer  by  it ; 
in  fhort,  who  is  no  farther  fo  than  fcarcely  to  be 
aware  or  fenfible  that  he  is  doing  good,  he  certainly 
has  no  right  to  boaft  of  the  virtue  of  beneficence^ 
He  contrads  it  fo  much  that  it  no  longer  merits 
this  title.  Beneficence  mud  be  a  bufy,  governing 
affedion  in  our  breads,  impelling  us  to  deny  our- 
felvcs  many  things  that  may  otherwife  be  dear  to  us, 
and  to  do  many  things  that  otherwife  might  not  be 
agreeable.  It  muft  be  elaftic  and  expanfive  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wants  and  diftreffes'  of  our  brethren 
increafe.  It  muft  infpire  us  with  the  fentiments 
which  the  apoftle  in  our  text  recommends  us  to 
adopt ;  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  w^lWoing.  To 
roufe  and  refrefli  thefe  fentiments  in  you,  my  pious 
hearers,  is  the  defign  of  my  difcourfe  to-day,  and 
the  quality  of  the  times  and  circumftances  in  which 
we  live  will  fully  juftify  me  in  the  choice  I  have  made 
of  this  fubjed.  1  (hall  therefore,  humbly  trufting 
in  the  divine  approbation,  endeavour  firft  by  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  meafure  of  beneficence,  to  fliew 
you  the  method  of  afcertaining  how  for  it  ought  to 
go  for  deferving  the  title  of  a  truly  chriftian  virtue. 
Afterwards  I  fhall  fumifli  you  with  a  few  arguments 
for  inciting  and  enabling  you  to  praftife  beneficence 
in  a  more  abundant  meafure  than  is  ufually  done. 

That  in  the  firft  place  our  beneficence  may  de- 
ferve  the  title,  not  only  of  a  moral,  but  a  chriftian 
virtue,  that  is,  a  virtue  in  the  fenfe  of  the  chriftian 
do£trihe  and  its  author,  we  muft  beftow  not  merely 
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of  our  fuperfiuity,  we  mud  not  only  give  that  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  which  we  cannot  ufe  ourfelves, 
what  is  a  fort  of  incumbrance  to  us,  or  what  would 
even  fpoil  were  we  not  to  give  it  away.  What 
fenfible  man,  who  was  not  plunged  in  the  extre- 
mity of  diftrefs,  but  would  difdain  fuch  a  pft? 
What  fenfible  man,  who  was  not  finking  under 
total  deftitution,  would  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
gratitude  by  fuch  a  gift  ?  And  fliall  we  prefume  to 
imagine  that  by  fuch  infignificant  alms,  we  pleafe 
God,  teftify  our  obedience  to  him,  fulfil  our  duty, 
or  capacitate  ourfelves  for  the  rewards  of  virtue  in 
the  future  world  ?  If  therefore  the  rich  man  gives 
the  garments  which  he  can  no  longer  wear,  victu- 
als which  he  cannot  confume,  the  money  which  he 
had  given  up  for  loft,  or  which  is  undeferving  his 
notice  for  expenditure  or  intereft,  to  the  naked,  the 
hungry,  the  poor,  he  certainly  does  well,  and  if  he 
did  not  aft  thus  it  would  be  mean  and  difgraceful ; 
but  if  he  do  no  more  than  this,  he  will  alTuredly  nei- 
ther with  God  nor  with  wife  and  worthy  men  de^ 
ferve  the  appellation  of  a  virtuous  benefador  to  his 
brethren.  No,  my  pious  hearers,  the  virtue  which 
cofb  us  nothing,  which  demands  of  us  neither  re- 
nunciation nor  facrifice,  is  not  genuine  virtue.  Alm$ 
that  we  take  from  a  ufelefs,  or  perhaps  even  from  a 
cumberfome  fuperfiuity,  are  not  the  facrifices  that 
are  well  plesiing  unto  God,  however  confiderable 
they  may  be  in  themfelves.  The  kind  and  good  of- 
fices which  we  afford  to  others,  without  any  detri- 
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inconvenience,  as  he  is  no  confiderable  lofer  by  it ; 
in  fliort,  who  is  no  farther  fo  than  fcarcely  to  be 
aware  or  fenfible  that  he  is  doing  good,  he  certainly 
has  no  right  to  boaft  of  the  virtue  of  beneficence. 
He  contrads  it  fo  much  that  it  no  longer  merits 
this  title.  Beneficence  muft  be  a  bufy,  governing 
affeftion  in  our  breads,  impelling  us  to  deny  our- 
felves  many  things  that  may  otherwife  be  dear  to  us, 
and  to  do  many  things  that  otherwife  might  not  be 
agreeable.  It  muft  be  elaftic  and  expanfive  in  pro- 
portion as  the  w  ants  and  diftreffes*  of  our  brethren 
increafe.  It  muft  infpire  us  with  the  fentiments 
which  the  apoftle  in  our  text  recommends  us  to 
adopt :  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  w^lMoing.  To 
roufe  and  refrefli  thefe  fentiments  in  you,  my  pious 
hearers,  is  the  defign  of  my  difcourfe  to-day,  and 
the  quality  of  the  times  and  circumftances  in  which 
we  live  will  fully  juftify  me  in  the  choice  I  have  made 
of  this  fubjeft.  I  fnall  therefore,  humbly  trufting 
in  the  divine  approbation,  endeavour  firft  by  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  meafure  of  beneficence,  to  (hew 
you  the  method  of  afcertaining  how  far  it  ought  to 
go  for  deferving  the  title  of  a  truly  chriftian  virtue^ 
Afterwards  I  fhall  fumifli  you  with  a  few  arguments 
for  inciting  and  enabling  you  to  praOife  beneficence 
in  a  more  abundant  meafure  than  is  ufually  done. 

That  in  the  firft  place  our  beneficence  may  de- 
ferve  the  title,  not  only  of  a  moral,  but  a  chriftian 
virtue,  that  is,  a  virtue  in  the  fenfe  of  the  chriftian 
dodirihe  and  its  author,  we  muft  beftow  not  merely 
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of  our  fuperfluity,  we  mull  not  only  give  that  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  which  we  cannot  ufe  ourfelves, 
what  is  a  ibrt  of  incumbrance  to  us,  or  what  would 
c?en  fpoil  were  we  not  to  give  it  away.  What 
fenfible  man,  who  was  not  plunged  in  the  extre- 
mity of  diftrefs,  but  would  difdain  fuch  a  gift? 
What  fenfible  man,  who  was  not  finking  under 
total  deftitution,  would  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
gratitude  by  fuch  a  gift  ?  And  ihall  we  prefume  to 
imagine  that  by  fuch  infignificant  alms,  we  pleafe 
God,  teftify  our  obedience  to  him,  ftilfU  our  duty, 
or  capacitate  ourfelves  for  the  rewards  of  virtue  in 
the  ftiture  world  ?  If  therefore  the  rich  man  gives 
the  garments  which  he  can  no  longer  wear,  visu- 
als which  he  cannot  confume,  the  money  which  he 
had  given  up  for  loft,  or  which  is  undeferving  his 
notice  for  expenditure  or  intereft,  to  the  naked,  the 
hungry,  the  poor,  he  certainly  does  well,  and  if  he 
did  not  a6l  thus  it  would  be  mean  and  difgraceful ; 
but  if  he  do  no  more  than  this,  he  will  afluredly  nei- 
ther vdtb  God  nor  with  wife  and  worthy  men  de^ 
ferve  the  appellation  of  a  virtuous  benefaftor  to  his 
brethren.  No,  my  pious  hearers,  the  virtue  which 
cofts  us  nothing,  which  demands  of  us  neither  re- 
nunciation nor  facrijfice,  is  not  genuine  virtue*  Alm$ 
that  we  take  from  a  ufelefs,  or  perhaps  even  from  a 
cumberfome  fuperfluity,  are  not  the  fecrifices  th^t 
are  well  pleafing  unto  God,  however  confiderable 
they  may  be  in  themfelves.  The  kind  and  good  of- 
fices which  we  ^ord  to  others,  without  any  detri- 
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ment  at  all  to  our  convenience  or  pleafure,  that  ft?- 
quire  np  exti^ordinaiy  exertion  of  our  faculties,  are 
pf  no  particular  worth.  No,  virtue,  as  w^have  already 
faidvWith  every  moralift,  is  the  conqueft  of  the  lufts 
and  affeAiQi\s.  It  .incites  us  to  what  is  agreeable  tp 
truth  and  equity,  without  regard  to  our  tempore 
•beue|it,  and  often  with  the  voluntary  abnegation  of 
lit.  We  mud  J^no^  and  feel  t;hat  we  are  doing  good,  if 
we  would  glory  in  the  virtue  of  beneficence*  We  muft 
take  that  which  we  giye  to  the  poor  and  needy  from 
what  is  truly  and  properly  our  own,  that  i$,  from 
what  we  ourfelves  could,  and  what  we  in  other  dr- 
cumftances  fliould  ufe,  for  rendering  it  the  bene- 
fadion  of  a  good  heart  endeavouring  to  pleafe  God. 
If  therefore  the  rich  or  affluent  man  gives  the  gar- 
ment which  he  dill  might  creditably  wear,  the  meat 
which  he  could  reliih  himfelf,  the  money  that  he 
might  turn  to  profit ;  in  ihort,  if  he  beftows  that 
which  he  might  with  propriety  expend,  according  to 
his  quality  and  means,  on  his  accommodation,  or  on 
his  pleafures,  or  on  his  drefs,  but  which  expenfe  he 
may  fave  without  injury  to  his  health,  or  rendering 
himfelf  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  fenfible  perfons, 
if  he  beftows  that  on  his  indigent  brethren,  if  he  em- 
ploys it  to  the  promotion  of  human  happinefs,  and 
is  more  glad  at  having  done  fo,  than  if  he  had  him- 
felf enjoyed  it,  he  then  gives  an  aftual  proof  that  he 
is  no  ftranger  to  the  virtue  of  beneficence,  and  the 
oftener  he  ads  thus,  the  more  fuperfluities  hq  de- 
nies himfelf  in  this  refped,  the  more  he  reduces  his 
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|)erlbnal  expenfes,  that  he  may  be  the  more  boun- 
tiful to  others,  the  more  does  his  beneficence  de- 
ferve  to  be  denominated  a  virtue.     It  would  in  rea- 
lity fignify  but  little,  it  would  not  even  equal  the  be- 
neficence of  many  a  well-difpofed  chnftian  of  mode- 
rate means,   if  he  exerted  it  folely  from  what  he 
calls   his  fuperfluity.     Our  wants,  whether  natural 
or  artificial  commonly  increafe  \^th  increafing  riches. 
The  generality  of  the  opulent  are  in  this  predicament. 
They  wifh  to  live  and  to  appear  as  people  in  afflu- 
ence are  wont  to  do*     Accordingly  they   form   to 
themfelves  numberlefe  neceflaries  in  regard  to  their 
i:able,   their  drefs,  their  houfehold  furniture,  their 
accommodations  and  pleafures.     Their  expenfes  of 
this  nature  often  perhaps  bear  a  pretty  accurate  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  of  their  income.     How  little 
then  will  they  comparatively  be  able  to  beftow  in  do- 
ing good  to  the  poor  and  needy,  if  they  only  fet 
apart  for  that  purpofe  what  remains  over  the  fum  of 
their  ftated  annual  expenditure  ? 

That  fecondly  our  beneficence  may  have  a  legitimate 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  virtue,  a  chriftian  virtue,  we 
fhould  not  let  it  reft  as  long  as  poffible  in  merely 
tender  difpofitions,  or  cbntradt  it  as  much  as  we  can, 
till  we  have  faved  and  amafled  fo  much,  that  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  ever  feeling  any 
want  of  the  neceflaries,  or  the  accommodations  and 
elegances  of  life.  He  who  requires  fuch  an  abfo- 
lute  fecurity,  and  builds  his  hopes  of  it  on  the  pofleif- 
fion  of  temporal,  tranfitory  goods,  requires  on  one 
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hand  a  thing  impofliblc,  and  rells  his  hopes  on  ex- 
tremely weak  and  crumbling  foundations ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  guilty  of  a  very  culpable  diftruft  of 
Godand  his  good  providence,  a  diftruft  that  is  ma- 
hifeftly  irreconcileable  with  the  charafter  of  a  fincere 
worfliipper  of  the  deity,  and  a  real  chriftian ;  both 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  virtue  of  beneficence ; 
both  neceflarily  repugnant  to  every  companionate 
and   generous  a£fe£tion  of  the  foul,  and  gradually 
conducing  to  infenfibility  and  hardnefs  of  heart*  No, 
our  beneficence,  for  being  a  chriftian  virtue,  ac- 
c^table  in  the  fight  of  heaven,  muft  be  combined 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  divine  providence  j   it 
muft  be  a  demonftration  of  this  reliance,  and  an  ex- 
ercife  of  it ;  and  this  it  cannot  be  if  I  am  refolved  not 
to  do  good  and  diftribute  till  I  have  provided  for  my- 
felf,  my  family  and  a  diftant  pofterity.    Info  do- 
ing I  fliould  aft  as  though  my  fortune  and  the  for- 
tune of  my  defcendants  entirely  depended  on  me }  I 
fliould  thus  leave  nothing  to  the  divine  wildom  and 
goodnefs  except  what  I  am  abfolutely  forced  to  leave; 
I  fliould  thus  only  foiar  truft  m  the  promifes  of  God 
as  they  Tiave  already  been  fulfilled  to  me,  and  I  have 
in  hand  what  was  promifed.    But  is  this  to  be  called 
trufting  in  God  ?    Is  this  to  be  child-like  affefted 
towards  the  heavenly  fiaither  ?    No,  to  truft  in  God 
^  implies,  to  expeft  of  him  that  if  I  fiiithfully  difcharge 
my  duties  he  will  let  me  want  for  nothing  in  future 
that  is  needful  to  my  real  happineis,  and  to  honour 
liim,  this  afleftionate  heavenly  father,  implies  con- 
tentedly 
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tentedly  to  refign  to  him  the  allotment  and  regula- 
tion of  my  future  fortunes,  in  full  affurance,  that  it 
will  be  as  propitious  and  beneficial  to  me  as  my 
behaviour,  my  ftation  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
famSy  of  God  here  upon  earth  will  allow.  But 
how  can  I  better  evince  this  trufl  in  God,  thefe  child- 
like difpofitions  towards  him,  than  by  beftowing 
freely,  without  any  anxious  cares  about  the  future, 
a  part  of  what  perhaps  I  may  hereafter  have  occa- 
fion  for,  on  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  deftitute  of  all, 
and  at  the  fame  time-  doubting  not,  that  the  God 
who  now  through  me  provides  for  thefe  diflreflfed 
objeds,  will  likewife  provide  for  me  and  mine  in  all 
fucceeding  times  ?  Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  godly 
beneficence,  this  is  beneficence  grateful  to  the 
deity,  and  entitles  us  to  be  called  his  children. 
Such  a  beneficence  is  real  virtue,  for  thereby  I  re- 
fill my  fenfual,  earthly  inflindls,  I  fubdue  my  infidel, 
miftruftful  heart,  I  look  more  at  the  invifible  than 
the  vifible,  and  let  that  which  is  right  and  fit  aiid 
agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  have  more  weight 
with  me  than  any  other  confiderations  and  concerns 
whatever.  Confider  this,  all  ye  who  are  fo  fre- 
quently apt  to  let  an  over  anxious  folicitude  for  the 
future  welfare  of  your  children  prevent  you  from 
being  beneficent  in  a  more  abundant  meafure.  Keep 
this  folicitude  within  fuch  bounds  as  to  render  it 
confiflent  with  confidence  in  God  and  your  obliga- 
tions to  the  refl  of  fociety;  and  be  perfuaded, 
(hat  in  moil  cafes  you  are  working,  not  at  the  real 
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happinefs,  but  at  the  ruin  of  your  children,  by  eiu 
deavouring  to  leave  them  fuch  a  fortune  as  fhallj 
place  them  m  a  fituation  that  requires  them  to  do 
little  or  nothing  in  order  to  live  agreeably  to  their 
ftation.  Your  bounty  to  the  poor  and  friendlcfs  ' 
will  for  ever  remain  a  bleffing  to  your  pofterity  : 
whereas  the  property  that  you  axnafs  for  them  by  the 
omiffion  and  negleft  of.  this  duty,  may  eafily  prove 
to  them  a  fnare  and  a  misfortune. 

To  conclude,  that  our  beneficence  may  deferve 
the  appellation  of  a  virtuej^  a  chriftian  virtue,    we 
certainly  fliould  not  fpend  more,  and  in  hard  times 
we  (hould  certainly  fpend  lefs,  on  our  pleafures  and 
accommodations,  than  on  the  relief  that  we'  owe  to 
our  neceffitous  brethren.     This  is  a  third  obferva- 
tion  that  may  afford  us  fome  dire£tion  how  far  we 
ought  to  go  in  our  beneficence,  in  what  proportion 
we  ftiould  exert  it.     That  we  fliould  prefer  our  owa 
fuftenance  to  the  fuftenance  of  others,  that  we  fliould 
firfl:  provide  for  our  own  wants,  and  afterwards  for 
theirs,  is  a  principle  grounded  in  our  very  nature, 
and  almofl:  always  a  duty.     But  that  we  fliould  in- 
dulge in  pleafures,  amufements  and  gratifications 
which  we  might  very  eafily  difpenfe  with,  and  not  do 
as  much,   or  even  more  for  thofe  who  are  in  want 
of  neceflaries,  or  languifliing  in  various  kinds  of 
mifery,  this,  methinks,  is  abfolutely  irreconcileable 
with  the  temper  of  a  true  chriftian,  heattily  defi-. 
rous  of  emulating  his  beneficent  faviour.    I  have  no 
conception  how  my  heart  could  be  perfeftly  at  eafe 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures,  thofe  amufe- 
ments,  thofe  gratifications,  however  innocent  and 
allowable,  how  I  could  enjoy  them  in  a  grateful 
arid  glad  fentiment  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  unlefs  I 
diffufe  at  leaft  as  much  or  even  more  fatisfadion  and 
joy  among  my  unfortunate  brethren  ?  How  I  could 
endure  fuch  refleftions  as  thefe :  Now,  while  I  am 
at  fo  much  expenfe  to  procure  myfelf  a  few  mirthful 
days  or  hours,  now,  while  I  am  laying  out  fo  much 
on  the  ornaments  of  my  drefs,  or  in  gratifying  my 
capricious  appetite,  or  on  other  fuperfluous  objefts, 
fiich  numbers  of  my  brothers  and  fifters  are  pining 
in  want  and  wretchednefs  of  various  kinds;  are  now 
languifhing  under  the  prelTure  of  folicitudes  about 
their  fuftenance,  of  pains,  of  fickneflfes,  of  poverty 
and  diflrefs,  and  I  have  done  fo  little  to  refrefh  them, 
and  to  render  their  condition  more  tolerable  ?  Oh 
let  thefe  thoughts  be  often  prefcnt  to  your  minds, 
toy  dear  friends,  in  their  livelieft  colours  ;  fo  will  ye 
be  far  better  able  than  I  can  to  fay  how  far  your  be- 
neficence ought  to  reach,  and  your  very  pleafures 
will  impel  you  to  it  if  ye  enjoy  them  with  refle£lion 
as  behoves  rational  creatures.  Yes,  my  pious  hear- 
ers, an  innocent,  focial  joy,  which  exhilarates  with^ 
out  intoxicating  the  mind,  difpofes  a  man  to  all 
good  aftions,  but  more  efpecially  to  a£ts  of  bounty 
and  liberality ;  when  he  feels  how  happy  he  is,  aiul 
hQw  happy  they  arc  that  furround  him,  when  he 
feels  how  much  good  God  has  done,  and  is  ftill  do- 
ing him,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  wifb  that 
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all  the  reft  of  mankind  might  fare  as  well,  and  if  af 
that  time  we  apply  to  him  for  ailiftance  and  relief  in 
their  behalf,  he  will  not  eafily  refufe  it.  Enjoy  ye 
therefore  fuch  innocent  fatisfadions  as  expand  the 
heart  and  prepare  it  for  beneficence,  then  give  ad*  . 
mittance  to  your  poor,  neceiUtous  brethren,  fpeak 
comfort  to  them  by  yourfelf  and  others,  and  fandify 
your  joy  by  demonftrating  that  you  are  the  cheer- 
ful giver  whom  God  declares  he  loves. 

Suffer  me  now,  my  friends,  to  add  a  confidera« 
tion  or  two  more  for  inducing  you  to  pra^e  the 
virtue  of  beneficence  in  that  meafure  or  to  that  ex<» 
tent  which,  in  purfuance  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  we  are  indifpenfably  bound  to  do*  I  can 
comprife  thefe  confiderations  in  few  words.  Learn  . 
to  form  jufl  eftimates  of  the  worth  of  riches,  of 
mankind,  of  the  prefent  life,  fo  (ball  you  never  be 
wanting  in  motives  to  a  liberal  and  unwearied  bene** 
ficence. 

Study  therefore,  firft  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
wealth,  ftudy  to  underfland  the  true  value  of  the 
temporal  goods  which  ye  poffefs.  To  that  end,  en- 
gage your  thoughts  in  fome  fuch  meditations  as  thefe; 
External  obje£ts  are  of  any  particular  worth  to  nie 
only  inafmuch  as  they  contribute  fomewhat  to  my  . 
fupport  or  to  the  advancement  of  my  perfeftion. 
This,  therefore,  wealth  ought  likewife  to  do,  if  I  am 
to  confider  it  as  a  benefit,  as  fomething  defirable^ 
And  how  does  it  anfwer  this  purpofe  ?  How  is  it 
calculated  to  advance  my  perfection  ?    Is  it  by  the 
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acquifition,  or  the  pofleffion,  or  the  ufe  of  it,  that 
I  (hall  become  more  perfed,  that  is  to  fay,  more 
vn£e  and  virtuous  ?    The  acquifition  of  wealth  may 
indubitably  contribute  much  to  that  end,  if  I  employ 
no  other  than  fair  and  lawful  means  in  purfuit  of  it^ 
if  I  purfue  it  in  the  way  of  my  duty  and  my  calling* 
For  thus  my  mind  is  fet  in  motion,  I  exercife  its  fa* 
culties,  multiply  its  perceptions,  learn  to  a&  rea- 
fonably  and  confiderately,  I  gain  opportunities  qpd 
motives  for  exercifmg  myfelf  in  feveral  virtues.    But 
now  the  wealth  is  acquired.     The  queftion  there* 
fore  is,  whether  the  bare  poffeffion  or  the  adual  ufe 
of  it  renders  me  more  accompliflied  ?     The  poffef- 
fion confifts  in  nothing  befides  the  idea,  that  fuch  or 
fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  mine,,  and  that 
I  can  ufe  it  as  I  pleafe  in  different  ways  and  to  diffe* 
rent  purpofes.    But  though  I  fhould  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  times  repeat  this  idea,  I  cannot  conceive 
how.  my  foul  could  become  more  perfedt,   more 
wife  and  virtuous  by  it,  than  it  was  before,  ere  it 
had  gotten  this  idea.     Nay,  I  am  fure  that  it  can  no 
otherwife  become  fo  than  by  the  bed  application  of 
its  faculties,  by  wife  and  virtuous  actions.     I  can 
however  exercife  thefe  faculties  of  my  mind,  I  can 
perform  thefe  wif^  and  virtuous  adions,  by  making 
a  good  ufe  of  my  wealth.  It  is  not  therefore  the  bare 
ppffellion,  but  the  ufe  of  riches,  that  mud  confer 
upon  them  their  real  worth.      But  how  then  am  I 
tp  make  a  good,  how  the  beft  ufe  of  them  ?     Upon 
ipyfelf^  that  is  fpr  the  fupport  of  my  life  and  my 
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healthy  and  the  gratification  of  an  unbridled  appedt^^ 
for  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  I  can  confume  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion,  fince  riches  are  by  no  means  re- 
quifite  to  this,  but  fomewhat  more  than  what  is 
barely  neceflary.  I  rauft  therefore  either  hoard  up 
the  remainder  folely  for  future  poffible  contingencies, 
or  I  muft  employ  it  at  prefent  to  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  That  I  (hould  endeavour  to  lay  by 
a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  fecure  myfelf  or  others 
againfl  want  and  penury,  in  cafe  I  (hould  at  fome 
time  or  other  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  is  perfeQily  confiftent  with  prudence. 
But  for  this  no  very  great  matter  is  neceflary,  if  I 
confider  how  improbable  it  is  that  I  (hould  pafs  a  lai^ 
portion  of  my  life  in  this  (late  of  impotence  and  in- 
firmity. No  wife  man  a£ts  upon  what  is  fimply 
poflible,  but  upon  what  is  probable.  It  is  abfo- 
Intely  poflTible  that  I  may  fome  time  hence  have  oc- 
cafion  for  the  whole  of  my  property,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely  probable  that  it  will  not  happen.  Should 
I  ad  upon  that  poflibility,  I  (hall  let  my  whole  (lock 
of  wealth  lie  unemployed,  I  (hall  ad  as  though  I 
bad  it  not;  thus  it  is  in  all  likelihood  lod  to  me 
both  for  the  prefent  and  for  ever.  Whereas,  if  I 
ad  upon  this  probability,  I  (hall  employ  it  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  cloath- 
ing  the  naked,  in  comforting  the  fick  and  didreflfed,, 
in  promoting  the  fpiritual  and  corporeal  happinefs  of 
my  brethren,  thus  I  (hall  at  the  fame  time  promote 
my  own  perfedion,  thus  I  (hall  exercife  myfelf  in  be^* 
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He&ent  aSecbions,  thus  I  fhall  procure  myfelf  va«» 
rious  kinds  of  the  pureft  and  nobleftfatisfadions,  thus 
I  fhall  fecure  to  myfelf  the  good  pleafure^f  my  cren- 
tor,  who  bellowed  thefe  poffefSons  upon  me,  and 
who  beftowed  them  on  me  unquelUonably  for  im- 
portant purpofes,  and  thus  I  cannot  certainly  be  a 
lofer  by  them,  thus  I  muft  certainly  be  greatly  the 
gainer.     And  would  not  this  be  the  wifeft,  the  beft 
ufe  that  I  cau  make  of  my  riches  ?     Would  not  this 
ufe  ak>ne-  confer  upon  them  a  real  value  ?     Riches, 
my  friends,  ar€  in  fad  only  fo  far  defirable  as  they 
ar&aftually  ufeful  to  ourfelveS  and  others,  only  fo 
fer  as  they  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  our  per«» 
fe£tion  and   the  happinefs  of  our   brethren,   and 
whoev^  has  learnt  thus  to  appreciate  them,   will 
infallibly   feek  his  greateft   fatisfedion    in  benefi- 
cence, in  the  mod  induflrious  and  unabating  bene* 
licence. 

Would  you  farther  exercife  yourfelves  in  the  vir^^ 
tue  of  beneficence,  render  it  an  eafy  and  agreeable 
duty,  and  never  be  weary  in  the  pradUce  of  it, 
learn  duly  to  appreciate  its  objeds.  Learn  to 
difcriminate  the  man  from  the  title  that  he  bears, 
from  the  poft  and  the  rank  which  he  occupies  in  fo- 
ciety,  from  the  fumptuous  or  mean  cloaths  that 
cover  him,  fix^m  the  cottage  or  the  palace  which  he 
inhatHts,  and  to  confider  him  as  he  is  in  himfelf. 
Title,  flation,  rank,  apparel  furely  do  not  confti- 
tute  the  worth  of  the  man.  They  are  externals, 
f^bjed  to  niiml>er)efs  yiciflitudes,  •  which  may  now 
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be  thus  and  now  otherwife,  without  caufing  any  al« 
teration  in  the  man,  without  his  ceafing  to  be  that 
vrhifh  he  really  is,  without  his  lofing  or  gaining  any 
thing  thereby  in  refpeA  to  his  nature  and  intriniic 
^orth.  Suppofe,  that  the  foremoft,  the  richeft, 
the  mightieft  of  you,  my  pious  hearers,  fhould  by 
fome  particular  reverfe  of  fortune,  be  deprived  of 
his  difUndions,  his  riches,  his  authority,  that,  though 
at  prefent  known  and  refpefked  by  fo  many,  he  ihould 
finkinto  oblivion,  and  live  in  theutmoftobfcurity,  that 
he  fliould  be  forced  to  exchange  his  fumptuous  dre& 
for  tattered  garments,  and  his  commodious  and  ele- 
gantly fumiihed  houfe  for  an  humble  and  cheerlefs 
tenement,  would  he  therefore  ceafe  to  be  the  man 
which  he  now  is  ?  Would  he  therefore  lofe  his  ef- 
fential  quality  and  his  intrinfic  worth  ?  No,  his  out- 
ward condition,  his  relations  towards  the  body  cor- 
porate, would  be  altered  by  it,  but  he  himfelf  would 
continue  the  fame,  continue  to  be  a  rational,  immor- 
tal being,  a  wife  or  unwife,  good  or  bad,  more  or 
lefs  perfeft  creature.  If,  my  dear  friends,  ye 
learn  in  this  manner  to  feparate  the  man  £rom  es^ 
temals,  and  to  treat  and  value  him  as  man,  you  will 
feel  much  more  fenfibly  a  ftridk  relationihip  eveo 
with  the  lowlied  among  them,  and  not  be  afhamed 
to  own  it«  You  will  pay  them  a  proper  refpeGt 
though  they  appear  to  you  in  the  moft  uncomely 
form  and  accompanied  by  penury  and  wretchednefe^ 
even  as  God  refpefls  them,  who  created  them  as 
v^ll  as  you,  and  has  defigned  them  alike  for  hap^* 
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piheTs.    You  will  therefore  no  longer  conceive  your- 
felves  to  be  exalted  above  them,  as  though  ye  were  , 
beings  of  a  different,  a  nobler  fpecies,  and  not  allow 
pride  to  harden  your  heart  againft  them,  ye  will  ra- 
ther open  it  to  the  fentiments  of  commiferation  and 
benevolence  towards  them,  and  thus  be  led  in  a  man- 
ner to  divide  your  external  advantages  with  them. 
Ye  will  fay  to  yourfelves :  Thefe  poor,  thefe  wret- 
ched, thefe  abjeft  beings  who  are  apparently  fo  far 
beneath  me,  and  with  whom  I  might  be  led  to  ima- 
gine I  had  but  few  things  in  common,   are  yet  in 
faft  exa£tly  what  I  am.     They  perfeftly  refemble 
me  in  all  that  properly  conflitutes  the  man,  and  con- 
fers on  him  any  real  worth.     If  I  ftrip  both  myfelf 
and  them  of  what  ftrikes  the  eye,  but  is  no  part  of 
us,  there  is  no  difference  between  us  in  any  one  ef- 
fentiid  point.    Their  bodies,  which  are  juft  as  arti- 
ficially conftruded  as  mine,  are  like  my  body  inha- 
bited by  a  rational,  immortal  fpirit,   ordained  here 
to  exercife  its  capacities  and  powers,  and  henceforth 
with  my  fpirit  to  proceed  from  one  ftep  of  perfeftion 
to  another.     They  belong  as  well  as  myfelf  to  the 
great  family,  which  God  our  univerfal  father,  de- 
fijgns  here  on  earth  to  educate  and  qualify  for  a  fu- 
perior  {late.     They  are  therefore  in  reality  my  bro- 
thers and  fillers  in  the  fhiaeft  fenfe  of  the  exprefSon, 
let  their  outward  drcumftances  be  what  they  may. 
And  fhall  I  difown  creatures  who  in  all  effentials  re- 
femble me,  who  are  fo  near  akin  to  me,  who  are 
defignated  to  the  fame  perfedion  and  happinefs 
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that  I  fee  before  me  ?  Shdll  I  take  no  part  in  theif 
pains,  in  their  tears,  in  their  diflrefs  ?  Shall  I  not 
fly  to  mitigate  their  pains,  to  wipe  away  their  tears^ 
to  refcue  them  from  their  diflrefs,  if  I  have  the  means 
for  fo  doing  ?  Shall  I  not  freely  help  them  to  remove 
the  obftruflions  they  may  meet  with  in  their  endea^^ 
vours  after  perfection  and  happinefs,  if  I  am  able  to 
do  it  ?  Shall  I  live  in  plenty,  and  leave  my  brothers 
and  fifters  to  (larve  ?  Should  I  hold  them  to  be 
what  they  are,  if  I  aded  in  this  manner  ?  Should 
I  not  a£t  in  dired  oppofition  to  wifdom,  to  the  na« 
ture  and  due  courfe  of  things,  and  therefore  to  the 
will  of  my  creator  and  father,  were  I  to  be  guilty  of 
fuch  prepoflerous  behaviour  ? 

To  be  brief,  would  you  learn  to  pra£tife  the  vir- 
tue of  beneficence  in  its  full  extent,  and  never  be 
weary  in  the  praftice  of  it,  fludy  to  form  a  jAft  efti- 
mate  of  the  prefent  life,  get  the  habit  of  confideringit 
as  connected  with  the  future.  But  for  that  conneCtioa 
this  life  indeed  is  a  very  poor  piece  of  bufineis,  now 
a  ridiculous,  now  a  mournful  fcene  of  folly  and 
wretchednefs  of  various  kinds ;  a  confufed  drama 
of  motley  characters,  all  in  a  great  buftle,  doing  no* 
thing,  accomplifhing  nothing,  in  fhort,  an  enigma 
which  we  cannot  unravel.  But  in  its  connection 
with  the  future,  this  life  is  of  the  utmoft  import* 
ance,  we  difcover  its  real  plot  and  cataflrophe,  we 
fee  that  it  is  intended  as  a  fchool  of  wifdom  and  vir« 
tue,  and  that,  as  we  lately  fhewed  you,  our  future, 
evqrlaiting  deftiny  depends  on  the  good  or  ill  ufe  we 
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tnake  of  the  yiears  of  nurture  and  difcipline  we  have 
here  to  pals.     If  however  it  have  fuch  a  conjun£tioa 
with  our  prefent  life,  what  is  our  principal  bufi- 
nefs  in  it  ?     What  ihould  be  our  chief  and  final  aim^ 
the  ultimate  fcope  of  our  endeavours  and  adionsf 
Should  it  be  external,  tranfitory  objects,  which  we 
cannot  carry  with  us  into  the  tomb  and  into  eter- 
nity, or  ihould  it  be  the  perfedion  of  our  fpirit, 
which  is  not  like  it  obnoxious  to  termination  or  de- 
cay ?     But  does  not  the  perfeftion  of  our  fpirit  con- 
iifl  in  juftly  reafoning  and  a&ing,  in  regarding  and 
treating  the  objeds  around  us  agreeably  to  their  na- 
ture and  quality,  in  favouring  therefore  this  hap- 
pinefs  in  all  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  fufceptibl^ 
of  it,  and  promoting  it  on  all  occafions,  or  in  wifbing 
them  well,  and  doing  them  good  as  much  as  in  us  lies? 
Certainly,  a  pure  and  adive  benevolence  is  eflentiai 
to  the  perfe£tion  of  a  rational  fpirit.     The  fupreme 
degree  of  the  purefl  and  moft  a£tive  benevolence  is 
doubtlefs    the  difUndive  chara£ter  of   God,  the 
creator  and  father  of  fpirits.     The  more  therefore 
we  here  on  earth  fortify  thefe  fentiments  within  us, 
the  more  induftrious  and  indefatigable  we  are  in  be- 
neficence, we  proportionately  advance  our  perfec- 
tion, we  more  nearly  approach  the  ddty^  we  be- 
come the  more  capable  and  worthy  of  being  tranf- 
lated  hereafter  into  a  fuperior  flate  i  while  on  the 
contrary,  an  obdurate,   unmerciful,  felfifh   difpofi- 
tion  would  totally  difqualify  us  for  entering  into  con- 
i^edion  with  beiogs  who  are  animated  by  a  pwe 
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and  active  benevolence,  or  for  partaking  in  their 
occupations  and  pleafures*  Yes,  my  friends,  every 
truly  beneficent  fentiment  and  adion  is  attended  by 
blefled  confequences  to  all  eternity.  The  aft  itfclf 
is  evanefcent,  may  quickly  be  forgotten  by  ourfelves 
and  others,  even  the  good  eflfefts  it  produces  with- 
out us  are  tranfient,  as  every  thing  fenfible  is,  but 
the  influence  it  has  on  our  perfe£Hon  and  happinefs 
continues  for  ever.  God  has  afligned  to  beneficent 
difpofitions  and  addons  peculiar  recompenfes  in  the 
world  to  come.  We  have  every  reafon  to  expeft 
them  from  his  abimdant  kindnefs.  But  can  we  con- 
ceive a  greater,  a  nobler  reward,  than  that  confir- 
mation in  virtue,  that  progrefs  in  perfedion,  than 
the  foothing  remembrance  of  the  good  we  have 
done,  than  the  capacities  we  have  thereby  acquired 
of  doing  thenceforward  far  more  good  ?  Surely 
thefe  advantages  will  render  us  eminently  happy 
even  now  before  the  arrival  of  that  day  of  judgment 
and  retribution  which  we  exped,  they  will  cheer  us 
in  the  filent  tomb,  in  the  flate  of  departed  fpirits, 
into  which  we  may  be  fo  foon,  into  which  we  may 
be  to-day  or  to-morrow  removed.  The  purer  and 
more  virtuous  the  difpofitions  we  carry  with  us  into 
that  ftate,  the  greater  number  of  beneficent,  gene- 
Tous,  noble  adions  we  (hall  there  be  able  to  recoi- 
led, the  greater  mufl  be  our  fatisfadion  and  happinefs 
in  it.  Thus  will  every  tear  that  we  have  wiped 
from  the  £su:e  of  the  mourner,  every  diffarels  of  the 
^Roretched  that  we  have  alleviated,   every  afliibnce 
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thdt  we  have  afforded  the  needy,  thus  will  every 
a£b  whei^by  we  have  (bed  light  and  coiifolation  and 
joy  atiotind  U8,  iilafmuch  as  it  was  all  done  by  us  vtrith 
itn  honed  chriftian  hearty  nourifh  and  enhance  oijt 
iatisfa£Uon  and  delight  till  that  laft  day  sUrive,  and 
then  difclofe  to  us  new  founts  of  pleafure  and  joy* 
Oh,  my  friends,  who  would  not  eagerly  do  good  to 
the  utmdft  of  his  power,  who  would  not  in  eartieft 
bticome  continually  more  induftrious  and  aleit  in  do« 
ihg  good,  if  he  have  once  learnt  duly  to  eftimate 
his  prefent  life,  and  always  to  view  it  in  its  cotl<* 
nedtion  with  the  future  ? 

Let  fuch  be  your  encouragements,  my  devout 
hearers,  to  exercife  yourfelves  continually  more 
and  more  in  the  virtue  of  beneficence,  and  ne- 
ver to  be  weary  in  well-doing.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  do  much  good,  and  I  hope  that  none  of  you 
entirely  negleft  their  duty  in  this  particular.  But 
even  the  bed  ihould  be  encouraged,  and  the  dilatory 
and  negligent  require  to  be  repeatedly  roufed,  that 
the  former  may  not  be  difheartened,  and  that  the 
latter  may  quicken  their  diligence.  Strive  with  re- 
novated ardour  for  the  prize  of  chriftian  perfedion« 
Sow  plentifully,  that  ye  may  reap  alfo  plentifully. 
Sow  not  to  the  flefli,  expend  your  temporal  property 
not  in  the  gratification  of  fenfual  appetites,  on  ihort- 
lived  follies  and  inanities.  Thus  would  you  abfo- 
lutely  and  for  ever  lofe  it.  Sow  to  the  fpirit,  em- 
ploy your  temporal  property  in  works  of  benefi- 
cence, in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  promotion 
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of  good.  Not  only  the  good  works  we  have  done, 
and  the  rewards  attending  them,  will  follow  us 
into  the  world  of  fpirits,  but  the  good  principles  we 
havelearnt^  the  good  habits  we  have  formed,  the 
generous  and  benevolent  affe£tions  we  have  nou- 
riihed  and  cultivated,  will  flill  make  a  part  of  our 
character,  will  accompany  us  into  happier  fcenes, 
and  flill  find  them  ufe  and  exercife.  Thus  will  ye 
take  your  pofleflions  with  you  into  the  future  worlds 
thus  will  ye  reap  from  them  an  everlaiUng  life,  a  hap- 
pinefs  incapable  of  diminution  or  decay.    Amen. 
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SERMON    XXIX. 

Examination  offome  of  the  vfual  Pretences  for  beinj^ 

difpirited  in  Beneficence^ 


/^  Ot),  who  art  doing  good  froiii  eVerlafting  td 
^^  everlafting,  and  find#ft  thy  fupreme  felicity  in 
thy  immenfe  benignity.  Us,  thy  children,  thou  haft 
likewife  formed  for  kindnefs,  made  capable  of  bene* 
licence,  and  wouldft  that  we  fhould  as  it  Were  par- 
take with  thee  in  this  divine  employnlent,  this  di- 
vine felicity*  Never  dofl  thoii  let  Us  Want  for  oppor- 
tunities, for  incentives,  for  means  of  doing  good  ; 
thou  giveft  us  goods  of  various  kinds  and  in  abun- 
.  dant  meafute,  that  We  alfo  may  give  to  otheri ; 
ftrengtheneft  us^  that  we  may  be  able  to  fupport  the 
weaker,  —  helped  and  blefleft  us,  that  we  mxf 
again  help  others,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  blefs 
them.  And  thus  (hould  we  all  mutually  give  and 
receive,  accept  and  enjoy  life  and  confolation  and 
relief  and  fatisfaction,  and  in  this  general  commuta- 
tion of  kind  offices,  of  benefits  and  gratitude,  of  love 
and  returns  of  love,  be  happy  !  And  that  fhould 
we  moft  afTuredly  be,  be  fo  in  an  eminent  degree,  if 
we  always  followed  thy  will  and  aded  agreeably  to 
the  true  ends  of  our  being !     Oh  let  us  however  to- 
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day  and  every  day  of  our  lives,  acknowledge  this 
truth  from  thorough  convi£tion,  and  let  that  ac- 
knowledgement become  lively  and  efficacious  with* 
in  us  from  day  to  day.  May  our  duty,  o  God,  the 
duty  of  beneficence  be  at  once  our  joy  and  felicity ! 
May  an  inward,  hearty  deiire  to  be  fufficiently  thank- 
ful, and  a  fmcere  love  to  thee,  our  fupreme,  moft 
liberal,  unwearied  benefaftor,  ever  be  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  us  all,  impelling  us  conftantly  to  the  imita- 
tion of  thee,  and  never  fuffering  us  to  be  difpirited 
and  weary  in  doing  good  to  our  brethren !  Bleis 
then  to  the  promotion  of  thefe  ends  thofe  dodrines 
of  truth,  in  the  confideration  whereof  we  are  now 
to  be  employed.  Let  their  efficacy  be  impaired  by 
no  prejudices  or  paffions,  and  the  good  impreffion 
they  make  on  us  be  indelible  for  ever !  For  thefe 
benefits  we  pray  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  fon  Jefus^ 
and  in  firm  unfhaken  reliance  on  his  promifes,  thus 
farther  addrefs  thee  :     Our  father,  &c. 


GALAT.   VI.   9. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing. 

TlENEFICENGE,  my  devout  auditore,  benefi- 
cence  is  in  fome  degree  natural  to  all  mankind. 
When  no  unruly,  felfifh  paffion  agitates  the  breafl  of 
man,  obfcures  and  deludes  his  underflanding,  when 
man  is  properly  himfelf,  he  is  prompt  to  give,  will- 
ing 
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ing  to  communicate,  ready  to  affift.  He  knows^ 
he  feels  how  blifsful  it  is  to  give  and  to  communi* 
cate,  and  how  reviving  afiiftance  is  to  the  helplefs^ 
fupport  to  the  weak,  comfort  to  the  wretched.  He 
has  already  received  much  himfelf  from  others,  is 
daily  receiving  from  them  much,  is  always  depend- 
ent  on  all,  and  can  eafily  put  himfelf  in  the  predica^ 
ment  of  thofe  whom  he  now  intends  tQ  fuccour  and 
relieve.  Perhaps  himfelf,  perhaps  his  family  may 
come  to  want  the  fame  relief,  the  fame  aiHftance^ 
and  how  lamentable  would  it  be  to  him,  were  he 
or  they  to  be  denied  it.  While  man  can  reafon 
thus  and  draw  fuch  inferences,  he  will  never  be  in* 
different  to  foreign  diflrefs.  His  heart  will  fpontaf* 
neoufly  open  to  compaffion  and  his  hand  to  benefi- 
cence. And  then  if  religion,  if  chriftianity  be  of 
ferious  concern  to  him ;  if  he  worihip  the  deity  as 
the  God  of  mercy  and  love,  is  deeply  fenfible  to  the 
worth  of  his  bounties,  and  cannot  tell  how  fubflan- 
tially  to  (hew  his  gratitude  to  him ;  if  he  be  a£tuated 
by  the  mind  and  fpirit  of  Jefus,  who  conflantly  went 
about  doing  good,  and  knows  no  higher  honour,  no 
greater  happinefs  than  that  of  becoming  in  thought 
and  deed  continually  more  like  that  benefador  of 
mankind,  and  thereby  the  more  capable  of  his  patron- 
age and  protection :  oh  how  ftrong  the  motives  he 
will  then  find  within  to  the  moft  liberal  beneficence^ 
to  the  moft  magnanimous  inftances  of  bounty,  how 
irrefiflible  to  him  will  then  be  the  fight  of  every  ne« 
celfitous  brother,  every  indigent  child  of  his  hea* 

N  N  3  venly 
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venly  &ther !  Neither  nature  however,  nor  reli« 
gion,  ad  upon  us  at  all  times  with  equal  force.  There 
are  but  too  many  moments  of  life,  when  we  but 
£untly  and  indiftindly  hear  their  voice,  when 
buiineis  and  diftradions  divert  our  attention  from  it^ 
or  when  feme  fecret  paffion  either  deceives  our  ears 
or  drowns  that  voice  by  its  clamorous  demands* 
Even  good^  heavenly  minded  perfons  may  become 
languid  and  weary  in  well-doing,  and  frequently 
are  fo.  Doing  good  indeed  always  remains  to  them 
a  facred  duty,  a  bleifed  occupation,  they  cannot  long 
and  never  entirely  forego  that  pleafure  which  it  yields 
them,  and  the  fatisfa^on  that  it  procures  to  their 
heart  j  but  by  a  variety  of  fpecious  objeftions  al^ 
leged  againft  it  by  their  acquaintance  or  their  owu 
Jelfrlove  they^  are  fometimes  reftrained  in  their  ar- 
dour for  doing  good,  and  contraft  the  effeds  of  it 
more  than  they  otherwife  would.  May  it  be  granted " 
me  to-day,  my  pious  hearers,  to  guard  you  againft 
the  baleful  influence  of  any  fuch  objedions,  and  the 
eftener  we  incite  you  to  beneficence,  and  the  more 
opportunities  that  are  afforded  you  for  it,  the  lefa 
will  fuch  confiderations  appear  to  be  unneceflary. 
We  will  therefore  examine  fome  of  the  pretences 
under  which  we  are  apt  to  fhelter  our  languor  in 
doing  good*  Pretences,  which  not  unfrequently 
difturb  and  perplex  the  well-difpofed,  but  much  o& 
tener  (ilofe  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  felfifh, 
the  n^rrow-oninded  man  to  beneficence  and  compafi 
gon^    We  ihaU  at  prefent  confine  gurf^lyes  tQ  four 

of 
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of  thefe  pretences,  which  we  have  indeed  akeady  ex- 
amined on  former  occafions,  but  only  as  it  were  hf 
the  way,  and  will  now  more  exprefsly  proceed  to  try.* 
The  fefutatidn  of  thefe  pretences  will  add  new  force 
to  the  exhortation  of  the  apoftle  in  our  text :  Let  us* 
not  be  weary  in  well-doing, 

Flrft,  it  is  often,  too  often  faid,   Beneficence  is 
duty,  is  felicity,  but  the  occafions  for  it  are  furely 
too  numerous  and  too  various,  they  recur  too  fi^e- 
quently,  under  too  great  a  variety  of  forms.     No 
fooner  do  we  think  we  have  performed  our  duty,  but 
immediately  fome  other  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  a 
fireih  fummons  to  the  difcharge  of  it.     At  one  time 
it  is  poor  relations,  at  another  poor  countrymen, 
now  natives,  then  foreigners,  now  the  fick  who  are 
in  want  of  proper  phytic  and  nurfing,  then  the 
healthy,  who  are  deftitute  of  food  and  raiment, 
or  the  means  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  now  chil- 
dren, who  are  running  about  without  nurture  and 
difcipKne,  then  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  family  per-- 
fecuted  by  difficulties  in  gaining  a  precarious  fubfif- 
tence,  now  travellersunable  any  farther  to  purfue  their 
journey,  then  unfuccefsful  artifls,  mechanics,  tradef- 
men,  decayed  gentry,   at  once  opprefied  by  the 
weighty  hand  of  poverty  and  the  burden  of  their 
quality,  now  private  individuals,  then  whole  focie- 
ties  and  communities,  that  apply  to  us  for  aid  and 
fupport.    Who  can  affift  and  relieve  all?    Who 
would  not  at  laft  be  weary  of  giving  ?  Should  not  one 
fuppofe  that  we  were  fent  into  the  world  only  for 
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the  fake  of  the&  wretches^  that  we  had  nothing  to., 
do  but  to  liften  to  their  complamta  and  .relieve  their 
neceflities  I    If  thou  talkeil  thus  in  fome  moment  of. 
fpleen  s^id  iU^^humouTy  o  m,4n^  it  is  pardonable^  it 
is  not  always  an  avoidable  infirmity.    If  thou  aift* 
occaiionally  urged  to  think  or  fpeakia  this  manner y, 
by  the  nuiltipticity-  x>{  afiiadrs  that  croud  i^on  thy 
mind,  it  is  90.  more  than  ^  unbecoming  eiqureilion 
of  that;  impatience  whiciti  is  but  too  natural  to  msgi* 
Ipad  ;  but  if  it  be  thy  ufua)^  thy  ordinary  language, 
it  certainly  does  no  honour  to  thy^  heart,    (i;  is  not 
the  language  of  the  benevolent,  the  chsiritable  chrifn 
tian ;   not  the  language  of  the  pian,  who  like  his 
lord  fought  and  foimd  his  felicity  in  giving,  in  com** 
municating,  in  relieving  1    No,  that  language  founds- 
quite  differently.    That  is  the  language  gf  the  fii^ 
cereft  participation  in  every  want,  every  neceffity^ 
every  pang,  every  adverfity  of  a  brother,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  t^dereit  concern,  that  we  can  do 
110  more,  not  beftow  mpve:  largely,  no^  relieve  all, 
not  make  all  happy.    Canft  thou  not  be  beneficent, 
art  thou  deficient  in  means. and  abilities.for.it;  reli« 
gion  and  chriftianity  require  it  not  of  thee,   God 
bimfelf  will  accept  thy  benevolence  for  beneficence, 
and  recon^penfe  it  accordingly.    But  if  thou  canft  do 
good,  knoweft  whatbeneficence  is,  and  then  art  grieved 
on  account  of  the  frequent  occafions  for  it,  thou 
contradi6:eft    thyfelf,    thou   complaineft  of  what 
thou  ihouldfl  congratulate  thyfelf  upon.    Wouldft 
thou  complain  of  the  frequent  recurrence,  the  con- 
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ft^^  reaavKal  of  o^ortm^ties  for  ibdal  fadsfa^on^ 
fof'&xuiyb  pleafure  i  Wouldft  thou  be  fo  foon  weary 
of  enjayiiig  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  comforts  of 

ft 

4Qn>?ftH^c^e  qhfiMrfus  of  focial  life,  the  amufements 
propet  t(>)  leverjr  ftation,  to  each  revolving  feafon  i 
Say  ft  thqu  likewife,  when  thou  art  invited  to  fuck 
amufements,  in  a  morofe  and  furly  humour :  Who 
qan  ei^oy  all  that  is  agreeable  and  conveiuent !  Who 
can  t^kepart  in  every  fatisfaftion,  in  every  pleafure  ? 
Aod  is  not  then  beneficence  a  fatisfadion,  a 
pkafure  ;  the  nobleft  fatisfadion,  the  pureft  plea* 
fare?  Is  it  not  a  fatisfadion  conftantly  abiding, 
is  rhe  recoiledion  as  in  the  ad,  a  pleafure  embittered 
by  ao  remorfe,  no  felf-reproaches,  which  we  may 
Otm  with  complacency  before  God  and  ourfelves, 
ia  the  hours  of  ferious  refledion  as  in  thofe  of 
feiUvity,  in  death  as  in  life  ?  Art  thou  unacquainted 
with  thefe  kinds  of  fatisfadion  and  pleafure,  oh 
ftudy  to  underftand  them,  tafte  them,  do  good, 
to  others,  do  fo  frequently  and  plenteouily,  do 
fo  at  firft  from  principle,  from  duty",  foon  wilt 
thou  pradife  it  from  inclination  and  with  a  reliih 
for  it,  and  at  length  thou  wilt  find  this  fadsfac- 
don,  this  pleafure  become  fo  necelTary  to  thee,  will 
be  fo  much  the  general  bent  and  purpofe  of  thy  foul, 
that  thou  canft  no  longer  difpenfe  with  it,  never  en- 
joy it  too  often. 

And  then,  my  chriftian  brother,  if  thou  art  truly 
and  earneftly  follicitous  to  obtain  the  complacency  of 
God,  thy  heavenly  father,  wilt  thou  ever  complaia 

that 
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that  his  providence^  grants  thee  too  many  c^^rtii- 
nities  of  teftifying  thy  obedience,  thy  love,  thy  gra- 
titude to  him,  thy  affiance  in  him,  and  thy  affec- 
tion for  his  children  whom  he  commends  to  thy  care 
and  relief,  to  perform  for  them  what  thou  canft  not 
for  him,  thy  benefador  and  father  ?    And  if ,  as  a 
chriftian,  thou  haft  Jefus  continually  in  view,  en- 
deavoureft  to  form  thyfelf  entirely  upon  him,  and 
as  much  a^  poffile  to  fupply  his  place  on  earth,  wih 
thou  ever  lament  that  thou  haft  too  many  occafions 
and  citations  to  emulate  him,  to  become  like  him, 
and  to  do  that  which  he  affuredly  would*  do,  were 
he  in  thy  place  ?    No,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  never 
repine  at  the  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  good 
and  of  being  helpful  to  our  brethren  :  let  us  much 
rather  be  glad  of  them,  and  cheerfully  employ  them 
as  long  as  we  have  the  means  for  fo  doing.    We 
know  not  how  often  they  may  recur  to  us,  how  long 
we  have  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  beneficence,  how 
quickly  death  or  other  drcumftances  may  deprive 
us  of  it !  No,  while  wehave  time  let  us  be  doing  good. 
It  is  however  frequently  farther  alleged.  In  thefe 
hard  times  it  is  become  fo  difficult  for  me  to  acquire 
any  property,  and  fHll  more  difficult  to  lay  by  and 
to  accumulate ;   and  then  what  (hall  I  get  by  all  my 
pains  and  toil,  if  I  give  it  away  to  others,  who  per- 
haps in  the  mean  time  have  been  doing  nothing,  or 
however  have  not  laboured  half  fo  much  as  I,  and 
who  are  now  gathering  where  they  did  not  ftrew,  and 
reaping  where  they  have  not  fown  ?  What  thou 

ihalt 
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flialt  get  by  it,  my  chriilian  brother,  if  thou  art  di- 
ligent and  induftriuus  in  the  affairs  of  thy  calling, 
and  at  the  fame  time  art   ever  ready  to  affift  and 
glad  to  diftribute  ?     Ah,  canft  thou  in  earned  pro- 
pofe  this  queftion  ?    Canft  thou  really  think,  that 
thou  liveft  and  workeft  and  laboured  folely  for  thy- 
felf,  and  that  all  the  fruits  of  thy  toil  which  thou 
4oft  not  confume,  are  loft  ?     What  a  vulgar,  what 
a  felfifli,   what  an  unchriftian  way  of  thinking ;  how 
little  muft  thou  know  of  the  defigns  of  God  in  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  things !     Haft  thou  not  yet 
been  taught  by  information  and  reflexion  and  expe- 
rience,  that  labour  already  as  labour,  induftry  as 
induftry,  without  regard  to  their  outward  effefls, 
are  extremely  neceffary  and  advantageous  to  thee  ? 
Knoweft  thou  not,  that  they  are  the  beft  preferva- 
tives  againft  the  preffure  of  irkfomnefs  and  languor, 
and  from  a  thoufand  follies  ?     That  he  alone  can  be 
truly  faid  to  live  and  to   rejoice  in  exiftence,  who 
leads  an  adlive,  a  bufy  life,  and  operates  far  around 
him  ?     That  every  work  thou  executeft  with  intelli- 
genceand  confideration,  every  bufmefs  thou  pru- 
dently  tranfafteft,    exercifes,  ftrengthens,  evolves 
thy  mental  faculties,  capacitates  them  for  fuperior, 
greater  affairs,  and  therefore  brings  thee  neai'er  to 
thy  perfeSion  ?     And  that  thou  frequently  comeft- 
the  nearer  to  this  perfedion,  and  exercifeft  the  more 
thy  mental  faculties  and  with  greater  fuccefs,  the 
more  difficulties  thou  haft  to  conquer  in  thy  works 
wd  affairs,  the  more  arduous  the  tafk  of  acquiring 

acorn- 
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a  competence  is  become  ?  Knoweft  thou  not,  that 
to  every  honourable  and  confcientious  employment 
of  our  powers,  to  every  labour  that  is  not  aUblutely 
in  vain,  to  the  completion  of  every  not  totally  unim- 
portant tranfadion,  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  are  at- 
tached ;  far  greater  pleafure,  far  more  real  fatisfac- 
lion,  than  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  extraneous  ad- 
vantages or  profit  that  we  may  have  acquired  from 
it  ?  And  is  all  this  nothing  ?  Doft  thou  not  there- 
fore always  work  primarily  and  principally  for  thy- 
ielf  ?  Is  not  always  the  greateft,  the  principal,  the 
only  abiding  profit  thou  gained  by  thy  labour,  thine? 
Does  it  not  even  then  remain,  when  thou  thyfelf 
enjoyed  only  the  lead  portion  of  the  gain  thou  had 
thus  acquired,  and  relinquiflied  the  red  to  others, 
who  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  acquirement  of 
it  ?  And  whence  in  (hort  had  thou  more,  which 
is  the  fweeter,  the  nobler  remuneration  of  thy  labour 
and  toil  ^  the  unemployed  accumulation  of  the  fruits 
of  it,  or  the  difperfion  of  it,  here  in  relieving  fome 
poor,  there  fome  wretched  being,  here  in  comfort- 
ing  fome  drooping  foul,  there  in  delivering  one  in 
trouble  from  his  didreiTes,  here  in  preventing  the 
commiiCon  of  a  crime  which  perhaps  would  have  be- 
gotten a  hundred,  a  thoufand  other  crimes,  in  long 
fucceilion  to  a  late  period  of  time,  there  in  encou- 
raging a  virtue  which  may  occafion  and  produce  as 
many  other  virtues,  here  in  fupporting  fome  good 
inditution,  and  thus  enfuring  its  duration  and  its 
^uence  for  ages  to  come,  there  in  refrefliing  a  whole 
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numerous  fociety  of  people,  thy  brethren,  who  with*- 
cut  thy  aid  would  be  lefs  free  and  lefs  happy  ?  Does 
our  property  retain  the  leafl  real  value,  when  we 
merely  have  it,  merely  keep  and  amafs  it,  but  make 
no  ufe  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  in  this  cafe  juft  as  much  as  if 
we  had  it  not  ?  Do  we  not  on  the  other  hand  lay  it 
out  to  ufury,  do  we  not  enjoy  it  in  the  worthieft 
manner,  do  we  not  amafs  treafures  for  the  future 
world,  by  employing  it  in  beneficence,  in  unwea^ 
ried  beneficence  ?  No,  be  aflured  that  no  pains,  no 
labour  is  in  vain,  even  though  we  feem  to  be  work- 
ing more  for  others  than  for  ourfelves ;  no  benefits 
that  we  confer  on  others  are  lofl,  not  lofl  even  to 
us;  here  they  reward  us  with  pleafure  and  hereafter 
with  felicity ! 

Yet  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  and  this  is  a  third  pre- 
tence, wherewith  we  are  wont  to  excufe  our  weari- 
nefs  in  well-doing.  How  frequently  have  I  already 
&iled  in  the  bed,  the  moft  generous  purpofes  I  had 
in  it  ?  How  feldom  have  I  hisid  the  fatisfadion  of  fee- 
ing my  benefa£tions  properly  applied  ?  How  many 
of  the  poor,  how  many  of  the  wretched  have  abufed 
the  fuccours  that  I  afforded  them,  to  idlenefs  or  even 
to  intemperance !  How  often  have  I  helped  to  fup- 
port  infUtutions,  which  afterwards  proved  not  to  be 
and  not  to  yield,  what  I  had  a  right  to  exped  from 
them !  How  often^  deceived  by  appearances,  have 
I  taken  the  guilty  for  innocent !  How  often  have  I 
had  lies  paffed  upon  me  for  truth  !  Of  the  objeds  of 
difbrefs  that  we  meet  with,  how  greatly  the  number 
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of  the  worthlefs  exceeds  that  of  the  deferving ! —  And 
I,  my  chriftian  brother,  might  Ukewile  fay  to  thee  S 
How  much  more  felfe  than  true,  how  much  more 
difgraceful  than  honourable  to  thee  are  thefe  com^ 
plaints !  How  little  are  they  confident  with  that  in« 
ward,  cordial  charity,  with  that  a£tive  zeal  in  doing 
good  by  which  the  chriftian  fhould  be  infpired !  Cau« 
tious  and  pnident  thou  mayeft,  thou  fhouldfl  be  -* 
but  that  anxious  folidtude,  that  continual  doubt,  whe* 
ther  it  be  well  or  ill  beftowed,  that  exceflive  appresi^ 
henfion  of  doing  too  much,  and  the  irfefolution  and 
indolence  refulting  from  it,  certainly  fhew  more  of  a 
frigid,  infenfible,  than  of  an  affefkionate  heart,  often 
betraying  the  fecret  wifh  to  be  exempted  altogether 
from  the  duty  of  beneficence !  —  Would  we  aid  and 
aflifl  no  ohe,  do  good  to  no  one,  my  dear  friends, 
without  bieng  previoufly  fure  of  the  proper  ufe 
he  would  make  of  our  benefadtions,  oh  then  we 
(hould  grant  but  little  aid  to  others,  do  them  little 
good,  fince  this  certitude  we  can  but  rarely  have ! 
By  parity  of  reafon  the  hufbandman  would  only 
need  to  fow  and  plant  fparingly,  were  he  previoufly 
certified,  that  what  he  fows  and  plants  will  thrive 
and  bear  the  beft  fruit !  So  fhould  we  ourfelves 
have  need  only  to  undertake  little,  to  begin  little, 
were  we  firft  to  be  fure,  that  we  could  undertake 
nothing  better,  that  our  undertakings  would  fuc- 
ceed,  and  that  we  fhould  infallibly  accomplifh  what 

ue  have  begun ! And  did  we  even  know  for 

certain,  tha^  the  wretch,  whom  we  relieve,  has  not 

2  deferved 
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deferved  it  either  of  us  or  of  fodety  in  general,  is 
he  therefore  the  lefs  wretched,  lefs  needy  ?    Is  he 
not  doubly  wretched,  if  he  be  the  caufe  of  his  own 
wretchednefs  ?    Even  with  all  the  relief  that  we 
may  afford  him,  is  he  not  fuffidently  amerced  for 
bis  follies  ?    May  he  not  become  (till  more  wretch- 
ed, more  wicked,  more  injurious  to  fociety,  if  we  re> 
fufe  him  all  relief  !^    May  he  not  from  a  (imply 
ufelefs  being  become  a  malefaftor,  an  atrocious 
viUain  ?  —  And  even  though  he  were  undeferving  of 
any  fuccour,  may  not  his  wife,  may  not  his  child- 
ren be  worthy  of  it  ?    May  not  other  and  better 
perfons,  with  whom  he  is  conneded,  partake  in  the 
bene(it  that  we  do  him,  and  make  a  better  ufe  of  it  ? 
May  he  not  in  time  become  better  himfelf  ?—  —  — 
The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with    public    inftitu- 
dons,  which  we  uphold  without  fuffidently  attend- 
ing to  their  proce(s.     Can  we  take  a  view  of  all  the 
confequences  they  have  already  produced  in  fecret, 
and  which  they  will  in  future  produce  i    May  they 
not  give  occafion,  even  though  they  (hould  not  them- 
felves  be  able  to  fubfift,  to  other  and  better  e(labli(h- 
ments,  which  without  the  former  would  never  have 
been  fet  on  foot  ?   May  not  a  good  inftitution  con- 
tinue long  in  a  contrafled,  feeble,  imperfect,  de- 
fective ftate,  and  yet  at  length  become  what  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be,  but  what  it  could  not 
be  at  (irft  i    Do  not  likewife  great  attempts  merit 
encouragement,  even  though  they  (hould  afterwards 
failof  fucceis  i  Do  we  not  thus  contribute  what  we 

can 
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can  to  more  fuccefshil  attempts  in  future  ? -«^  «*^ 
And  then^  my  dear  friends,  does  it  well  becx^me 
us,  to  complain  of  undd*enring  perfons  and  tmh^M 
piled  benefa£tions,  and  to  be  fo  fcrupulous  oq  this- 
point ;  we,  who  are  daily,  hourly  receiving  fo  many 
bounties  from  God,  of  wtiich  we  are  not  deferv<^ 
ing  ;  we  who  fo  frequently  abufe  his  moft  [Mredoui^ 
brgeffes,  and  fo  feldom  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them, 
and  yet  are  always  requiring  and  actually  obtaining 
frefli  benefits,  and  of  ftiil  greater  magnitttdeof  him  ^ 
Oh  let  us  be  as  kindly  difpofed  to  our  brethren,  » 
God  is  to  us !  Let  us  be  merciful,  even  as  our 
father  in  heaven  is  merciful !  Let  us  flied  like  him 
our  benevolence  and  our  beneficence  on  the  eril 
and  on  the  good,  on  the  juft  and  on  the  unjuft^ 
and  like  him  never  be  weary  in  doing  good ! 
*  It  is  however,  to  conclude,  alleged,  and  this  h  si 
fourth  pretence  under  which  we  are  apt  to  eatcttf^ 
our  laffitude  in  doing  good :  But  am  I  not  onjufl  to 
my  children  and  my  poflerity  by  being  fo  botmtiful 
and  liberal  ?  Mufl  I  not  be  accountable  to  them  fbv 
the  application  of  my  property  as  an  eftate  hdd  in 
truft  f  Is  it  not  even  at  prefent  their  lawful  inhe^ 
ritance  ?  May  they  not  juftly  reproach  me  fomeifaiie 
hence  for  having  mifapplied  a  part,  a^  coi^erabte 
part  of  it  to  other  purpofes  ?  No,  that  they  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  do,  my  chriftia)i  friend,  for^rf 
eflate,  particularly  that  part  which  thou  haft  tbyfidf 
acquired,  is  no  more  their  property  than  it  is  die 
property  of  an  alien.    An  eftate  in  truft  it  cet^ 

tamly 
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tainly  is,    though  not  entrufted  to  thee  by  thy 
children,  but  by  God  and  by  fodety,  and  not  to 
thy  chUdren,  but  to  God  and  to  fociety  muft  thou 
be  accountable  for  it.     The   opinion,   ray  pious 
hearers,  that  by  liberal  beneficence  we  wrong  our 
children  and  relatives,  is  one  of  the  mod  pernicious 
and  vulgar  of  prejudices.     It  would  be  generally 
pemij:ious  to  moft  children    themfelves,   nay,    it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for  them,  to 
be  rich  while  children,  or  while  young  folks,  and 
to  know  that  they  are  fo.     This  is  a  matter  which 
daily  experience  places  beyond  every  doubt.     Run 
through  all  claifes  and  ranks .  of  fociety,  colled  in 
your  mind  all  the  ufelefs,  unprofitable,  peftilential, 
vicious  perfons,   all   the  wretched,   fickly,  weak, 
difcontented,  fullen,   morofe,   melancholy    perfons 
around  you,    and  you  will   find    moft  of  them, 
efpecially  in  great  towns  and   among  the  upper 
ranks,  to  have  been  children  of  wealthy   pareiits, 
who,  becaufe  they  were  rich,  have  learnt  nothing 
thoroughly,    have    not     properly     exerdfed    and 
unfolded  their  capacities  and    powers,  who  have 
been  cockered  and    fpoilt  in  thdr    infancy,    in- 
ured to  no  hardfhip,  ftrangers  to  crofles  and  difap- 
pointments,  and  at   firfl  were  addided  to  vanity, 
^o  wantonnefs,  to  idlenefs,  afterwards  enfnared  by 
vice,  and  at  length  are  become  peevifh,   gloomy, 
fullen,  churlifh  and  miferable.     How  baneful  then 
mufl  this  prejudice  be  to  human  fociety  at  large  ! 
How  many  might  and  would  have  afforded  far  more 
VOL.  I.  00  relief 
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relief  to  the  poor  and  wretched,  far  more  fubflantial 
fupport  to  beneficial  inftitutions,  falutary   reforms, 
important  attempts  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  lower  claiTes,  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  eftabliflung 
fchools  and  feminaries  of  wholefome  inflru^on,  if 
fhey  had  not  been  checked  by  the  futile  dread  of 
wronging  their  children  by  it,  or  of  feeing  them 
lefs  opulent !     Baniih  thefe  idle  fears,  my  chriftian 
friend,  if  thou  wouldft  difcharge  thy  duty  as  a  man, 
as  a  member  of  fociety,  as  a  chriftian.     Let  them 
never  obftru£t  thee  in  afts  of  beneficence.     No, 
education,  a  truly  difcreet,  found  education  thou 
oweft  to  thy  children,   this  they   have  a  right  to 
demand  of  thee,  and  nothing  befides !      Educate 
them  therefore  as  carefully,  as  confcientioufly  as  ever 
thou  canft,  fpare  in  this  refpeft  neither  pains  nor 
exp.nfe,  and  if  thou  (houldft  be  obliged  to  beftow 
upon  it  all  that  thou  canft  fcrape  together,  beftow 
it  freely.     Teach  them  principally  to  love  both  God 
and  man,  to  underftand  their  prefent  and  future  ap- 
pointment, and  to  feck  their  fatisfadion  and  happi- 
nefs  not  without  them,  but  witliin  j  teach  them  to 
reftrain  and  to  govern  their  appetites,  to  moderate 
their  expenfes,  to  contra£t  their  wants,  and  to  aft 
more  upon  juft  and  fixt  principles  than  from  popular 
opinions  ;  inftill  into  them  right  notions  of  honour 
and  fhame,  of  mifery  and  happinefs  j   infpire  them 
with  a  ruling  affedion  for  moderation,  for  order  and 
regularity,  for   diligence  and  induftry,  for  a  bufy, 
retired  and  ufeful  life,  and  cultivate  in  them  an  ha- 
bitual 
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«  bitual  tafte  for  thefe  things :  fo  wilt  thou  afTuredly, 
better  than  by  any  other  means,  fecure  them  againft 
pinching  poverty  and  real  mifery ;  fo  mayil  thou 
be  eafy  and  uncoiftremed  about  their  futuf-e  fuccefs 
in  the  world,  whether  thou  bequeath  them  little  or 
much.  Thou  leaveft  them  at  lead  unimpaired  facul- 
ties,  juft  perceptions,  good  difpofidons  and  habi« 
tudes,  the  love  of  God  and  their  fellow-creatures, 
all  the  capacities  and  means  to  be  truly  happy,  and 
^r  becpmipg  ever  happier !  And  is  not  that  of  in- 
finitely more  value  than  the  greate(|:  riches  ? 

Thus  &lfe  and  ungrounded,  my  pidus  hearers^^ 
are  the  pretences,  under  which  we  are  wont  to  en« 
de^vQjur  at  excufing  our  languor  and  remiflhefs  in  do- 
ing  good !  Never  allow  yourfelves  to  be  impofed 
4^pon  by  them,  my  dear  friends^  Let  them  never 
prevent  you  &pm  being  liberal  and  bountiful,  that 

.ye  may  here  enjoy  the  felicity  of  beneficence  in  full 
meafiire,  and  hereafter  reap  everlafting  advantage^ 
/rpn^  it.    AmeUp 
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SERMON   XXX. 


The  natural  Equality  of  Mankind. 


^^  OD,  thou  art  the  creator  and  father  of  us  all, 
^^  thou  knoweft  and  loveft  us  all,  thou  careft  for 
us  all.  Thou  haft  raifed  us  all  to  the  rank  of  thy 
children,  to  the  rank  of  rational  immortal  beings. 
Thoii  wouldft  render  us  all  perfedly  and  everiafl- 
mgly  happy,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  def- 
jnfed  as  well  as  the  refpeded  and  honoured.  Tby 
pure  intelleft  no  borrowed  luftre  can  deceive. 
From  thee  the  moft  fccret  virtues  are  not  concealed. 
Thou  feeft  and  judgeft  us  as  we  are  in  ourfelves, 
and  with  thee  is  no  refped  of  perfons.  Neither 
high  nor  low,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  may  boaft  as 
fuch  of  thy  diflinguiftied  favour ;  but  all  the  up- 
right and  fincere,  all  who  heartily  love  thee  and 
their  neighbour,  are  agreeable  in  thy  fight,  are 
happy  in  thee,  and  may  expeft  from  thee  nought 
but  good  both  in  the  prefent  and  the  future 
world.  Though  thou  (liftributeft  outward  dif- 
tinftions,  temporal  goods  in  various  proportions 
among  mankind,  yet  thou  leaveft  none  deficient  in 
means  and  opportunities  for  attaining  the  end  for 

which 
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v^hich  thou  haft  placed  them  on  this  teiteflrial 
globe.  Thou  required  of  us  nothing  more  than 
fidelity,  and  that  fidelity  thou  wilt  hereafter  crown 
with  the  mod  glorious  rewards.  Oh  may  we  be 
always  fenfible  to  our  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of 
our  defHnation,  may  we  never  be  dazzled  by  ex* 
trinfic,  accidental  and  tranfitory  diftin&ions,  never 
by  the  pofleflion  of  them  be  feduced  to  pride,  nor 
by  the  want  of  them  to  difcontent.  Teach  us  nu 
ther  to  recognife  our  natural  equality,  and  grant 
that  we  may  conflantly  be  fo  difpofed  and  may  fo 
behave  towards  each  other,  as  becomes  the  child- 
ren of  one  father  and  heirs  of  the  fame  felicity* 
Blefs  to  this  effed  the  meditations  to  which  we 
(hall  devote  the  prefent  moments.  Let  them  in« 
creafe  our  knowledge  and  confirm  us  in  virtue  and 
contentment.  We  pray  thee  for  thefe  mercies  in 
the  name  of  thy  fon  Jefus,  and  in  perfed  reliance 
on  his  promifes  addrefs  thee  farther,  faying.  Our 
father,  &c. 

ACTS  xvii.  26. 

And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwdl  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 

TF  we  confider  the  capacities,  the  flation,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  the  pleafures  and  contingencies  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  mankind,  they  are  unqueflionably 
very  unequal  in  all  thefe  refpe£te,  and  the  interval 
between  die  mightief):  and  the  meaneft,  the  ricbeft 

003  and 
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and  the  pooreft,  the  moft  learned  and  the  moft 
ignorant,  the  moft  profperous  and  the  moft  unfbi^ 
tunate,  appears  to  be  extremely  gfeat.    But  how« 
ever  great  this  inequality  may  be,  it  is  nerertfadeft 
upon  die  whole  produdive  of  far  more  good  than 
harm.     It  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
a  neceflary  and  inevitable  refult  of  the  ftate  in  whidi 
the  creator  has  placed  us  on  the  earth,  and  muft  be 
fubfervient  to  the  wifeft  and  kindeft  purpofes.     It 
links  the  feveral  members  of  human  fodety  the 
more  dofdy  together,  inafmuch  as  the  one  is  in 
want  of  another  and    is  dependent  on  him;    it 
awakens  and  augments  every  fpedes  of  life  and  ac-> 
tivity  among  them;    it  fumifhes  them  with  the 
ffa-ongeft  motives  and  die  moft  diverfified  opportuni- 
ties to  exert  their  various  faiculdes  and  endowments^ 
to  exert  them  with  the  moft  intenfe  and  unremitted 
ardour,  to  apply  them  to  the  general  wel£sure  and  to 
exerdfe  themfelves  in  all  the  virtues ;  and  in  fo  do^ 
ing  they  multiply  their  pleafures  and   refine  their 
tafte.     Even  the  abufe  that  is  made  of  authority,  of 
riches,  of  mental  vigour  and  other  advantages,  muft 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  fovereign  ruler  of 
the  univerfe  conduce  to  the  mote  general  expanfion 
df  the  human  capaddes^  and  therefore  to  the  greater 
perfeiftion  of  the  whole.  —  In  the  mean  time  we  fre- 
quently concdye  the  inequality  that  obtains  among 
mankind  to  be  much  greater  than  in  fad  it  is,  and 
this,  erroneous    concepdon  gives  birth  to  many 
baneful  eS^Gts.     One  man  jt  pufis  up  with  axro* 
g^ce  and  qoncdtt^  another  it  dejeids  9Uid  ipunerge^ 

in 
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ifi  defpondence.    The  former  it  renders  haughty 
and  cruel  j  the  latter  heartlefs  and  cringing.     The 
powerful  and  the  wealthy  it  perfuades   to  think 
themfelves  of  more  confequence  than  they  are ;   the 
poor  and  mean  it  induces  to  fet  a  lower  value  on 
themfelves  than  they  have  any  reafon  to  do.     From  # 
both  it  conceals  the  true  relative  iituations  in  which 
they  ftand  together,  and  prevents  them  from  behav* 
ing  to  each  other  as  thefe  relative  fituations  demand. 
This  falfe  and  exaggerated  conception  of  the  ine- 
quality of  mankind  actually    removes  them  ever 
£mher  afunder,  and  mfpires  them  with  fentiments 
that  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  mutual  happi- 
nefs.     It  is  therefore  needful  and  expedient,  my  de^ 
vout.audience,  for  us  to  confider  mankind  not  on  one 
fide  only,  but  alfo  on  thofe  which  (hew  them  to  be 
more  alike,  and  that  in  regard  to  their  inequality  w6 
ihpuld  learn  to  diftinguiih  the  eifential  from  the  for- 
tuitous, reality  from  femblance.     This,  my  friends, 
is  the  fcope  of  the  meditations  which  I  deiign  now 
to  enter  upon  with  you.    The  apoftle  fays  in  our 
text  that  God  has  caufed  all  mankind  to  fpring  from 
one  blood,  thereby  reminding  us  of  their  common 
origin  and  their  near  relationfhip,  the  neareft  of  all, 
that  of  confanguinity.     We  will  now  extend  our  re- 
fleftions  to  the  reft  of  what  they  have  in  common 
together,  by  reprefenting  to  you  in  general  the 
equality  of  mankind.     We  remark  it  principally  in 
four  particulars :  in  their  nature ;  in  their  deftixKU 
tion  ;  in  their  forrows }  in  their  joys. 
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The  equality  of  their  nature  is  manlfeft  and  un- 
deniable. An  organized  body,  animated  by  a  ra- 
tional fpirit,  is  what  conftitutes  man,  and  what  all 
without  exception  have  in  common.  Whatever 
variations  may  be  in  the  outward  make  of  the  body 
and  the  natural  or  acquired  capacities  and  faculties 
of  the  mind,  they  are  eflentially  in  every  man  the 
iame.~The  body  of  the  vileft  flave  is  equally  admi- 
rable in  the  ftrudure  of  its  limbs,  in  the  deftination, 
the  ufes  and  the  connexion  of  its  feveral  members 
and  parts,  as  the  body  of  the  mightieft  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  The  former  bears  upon  it  no 
fewer  marks  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
creator,  than  the  latter.  Health,  beauty,  (Irength, 
agility,  thefe  precious  gifts  of  nature,  are  not 
diftributed  according  to  the  (tation  which  the  indi- 
vidual holds  in  fociety.  They  are  goods  that  de- 
volve on  man  as  fuch,  goods  difpenfed  by  providence 
without  diftinSion  of  rank  and  fortune  among  all 
clafles  and  conditions  of  men,  as  it  pleafes  God  ; 
and  by  thefe  goods  the  poor  and  mean  are  very 
often  indemnified  for  the  more  fbiaing  though  hr 
lefs  folid  advantages  of  the  rich  and  great.  —  And 
the  foul,  my  friends,  the  foul  that  refides  and  ads 
within  us,  that  nobleft  part  of  ourfelf,  is  that  not  as 
eifential  to  cme  individual  as  to  another  ?  Does  it 
not  conftitute  all  of  them  children  of  God,  crea- 
tures that  are  formed  in  the  image  of  their  creator  ? 
Does  it  not  elevate  them  all  far  above  the  inanimate 
and  brute  creation  ?  Does  it  not  give  them  an  affi- 
nity 
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nity  with  angels  and  fuperior  fpirits  ?  Are  not  its 
moft  excellent  capacities  and  energies  common  to 
all  ?  —  I  am  well  aware,  that  all  human  fouls  do  not 
Ifere  below  attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfedion. 
But  does  this  difference  abfolutely  depend  on  the 
diverfity  of  ftation  and  fortune  ?  Is  a  found  under- 
ftanding,  a  right  judgment,  ftrength  of  mind,  felf- 
command,  controul  of  the  paffions  always  found  in 
company  with  elevated  rank,  with  opulence,  with 
power  ?  Are  the  poor,  the  lower  fort,  uniformly, 
are  they  commonly  deftitute  of  thefe  fuperior  en- 
dowments ?  Are  they  not  far  more  frequently 
wanting  in  opportunity  than  in  abilities  for  diftin- 
guifliingithemfelves  advantageoufly  beyond  others, 
and  for  humbling  the  pride  of  the  great  by  the  moft 
liberal  fentiments,  the  moft  generous  a£Uons,  the 
moft  excellent  attainments  ?  —  The  variety  and  dif- 
ference of  the  capacities  and  endowments  of  the 
human  mind,  we  mean  not  however  to  deny.  We 
are  very  ready  to  admit  the  influence  that  rank  and 
fortune  have  upon  the  formation  and  expanfion  of 
them.  But  is  then  the  inequality  thence  originating 
between  human  minds,  fo  great,  fo  conftderable  as 
it  appears  to  be  ?  Is  not  the  apparent  difference 
between  the  intelleftual  powers  of  man,  rather  in 
the  adventitious  method  of  producing  and  employing 
them,  and  in  the  particular  occafions  that  occur  for 
it,  than  in  what  conftitutes  their  nature  and  effence  ? 
Where  is  the  man,  who  cannot  with  clear  confd* 
oufneis  of  himfelf  feel  and  think,  diftinguiih  his 

felf 
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felf  from  that  ^hich  he  has  felt  and  thought,  and 
from  his  feelings  and  thoughts  deduce  various  con* 
clufions  and  rules  of  condu£t,  and  does  not  this 
compofe  the  diflindive  charafteriftic  of  a  rational 
human  foul  ?•  Befides,  are  the  capacities  and  en- 
dowments which  are  frequently  mod  extolled,  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  moft  rare  and  confpicuous, 
always  in  reality  the  moft  ufeful  and  valuable  ?  — 
You  have,  for  inftance,  the  talent  of  wit,  and  yod 
congratulate  yourfelf  upon  it,  becaufe  by  it  you 
acquire  admiration  and  applaufe.  Another,  whom 
you  perhaps  regard  with  pity  or  contempt,  poffefle^ 
not  this  gift,  but  he'  has  a  found  underftanding. 
And  which  of  the  two  now  Ls  moft  valuable  ?  Your 
wit  fparkles  and  fhines,  but  it  often  leads  you  aftray. 
It  not  unfrequently  is  diverting  to  yourfelf  and 
others ;  but  ftill  oftener  it  confufes,  affronts  and  ex- 
afperates  the  honeft  and  inoffenfive,  and  turns 
friends  into  foes.  The  other  has  indeed  nothing 
Ihining  and  fafcinating  in  his  found  underftanding, 
but  a  fo  much  the  fafer  light ;  a  light  that  never 
forfakes  him,  and  whofe  mild  and  fteady  ray  is  not 
only  innoxious  to  himfelf  and  others,  but  extremely 
beneficial.  • —  You  have  perhaps  a  profound  philofo- 
phical  mind,  not  to  be  captivated  by  the  outward 
figure  of  objefts,  not  fatisfied  with  knowing  then: 
furface  and  their  apparent  effefts,  but  endeavours  to 
explore  their  elementary  principles,  their  conftituent 
parts,  their  why  and  their  wherefore.  Another  has 
fimply  a  good  judgment,  common  fenfe,  a  natural, 

lively 
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iively  perception  of  whatever  in  refpeft  to  him  is 
true  or  falfe,  good  or  bad.     Which  of  the  two  will 
probably  proceed  with  the  gteater  fafety  in  moft  of 
the  traniadions  and  affairs  of  life  ?     Which  will^ 
generally  fpeaking,  reap  the  moft  pleafure  and  profit 
from   his  method  of  confidering   and  judging  of 
objefts  ?     If  your  philofophical  penetration  renders 
you  diftruftful  of  your  own  feelings,  and  perhaps 
converts  all  that  you  fee  and  hear  and  feel  into  a  fort 
of  falfe  lure,  of  fpecious  impofture ;  if  at  every  ftep 
you  are  apprehenfive  of  error  and  deceit,  and  theri^- 
fbre  fometimes  lofe  fight  at  once  both  of  femblande 
and  reality,  of  form  and  fubftance ;  the  other,  who 
does  not  examine  fo  deeply,  boldly  follows  what  his 
fenfes,  his  feelings,  his  experience  tell  him,  and 
though  he  dives  into  the  inward  nature  and  quality 
of  things  as  little  as  you  do,  though  he  knows  ftill 
lefs  than  you  do  what  they  eflentially  are,  he  knows 
towever  what  they  are  in  refpeft  to  him,  under- 
ftands  their  analogies  with  his  welfare  and  that  of 
others,  and  ufes  and  enjoys  them  with  a  tranquil 
mind,  conformably  to  thofe  analogies.  —  Tou  poflfefe 
Sji  Abort  perhaps  feveral  branches  of  knowledge, 
yhicli  you  flyie  grand  and  filblime,  and  which  in 
foinc  rjefpefts  really  are  fo.     You  embrace  in  your 
capadous  mind  both  heaven  and  earthy  the  intel- 
iedual  and  the  material  world,  the  vifible  and  the 
kivifible,  and  you  are  emboldened  even  to  attempt 
the  un&thomab{e  abyifes  of  deity.     The  hufband- 
muiy  the  mechanic,  it  is  true,  has  not  this  know* 

ledge; 
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ledge  ;  he  even  cannot  liave  it.  Bat  does  he  regu- 
krly  fuflFjr  any  material  phvatio!!  on  that  account  ? 
May  not  the  want  of  it  (ometimes  be  even  advan-* 
tageous  to  him  ?  Are  the  moft  neccffiuy  and  falu- 
tary  truths  and  points  of  knowledge  very  numerous 
er  very  difficuk  to  acquire  ?  Are  they  not  level 
to  the  capacity  of  all  mankind  ?  And  may  not  thefe 
truths  be  as  valuable  and  even  more  to  the  hufhand- 
man,  to  the  mechanic,  who  underftands  them  with 
perfpicuity,  firmly  believes  and  (ledfafUy  follows 
them,  than  the  moft  profound  fpecukctions  and  the 
moft  ingenious  hypothefes  can  be  to  you  ?  He 
follows  the  luminous  truths,  which  he  has  once 
^opted  as  his  guides,  without  dread  or  danger, 
while  you,  who  perhaps  will  not  truft  to  this  Hght, 
are  mifguided  by  a  meteor  into  various  turnings  and 
intricacies,  and  fometimes  led  into  bbyrinths  out  of 
which  you  are  unable  to  find  your  way.  He  expe- 
riences the  wholefome  efiicacy  of  the  few,  but  im- 
portant truths,  which  he  knows  and  believes,  they 
govern  him  in  his  condu6k  and  confole  him  in  all 
adverfities,  while  you  are  often  tormented  by  doubts 
and  uncertainties,  which  (hake  the  whole  fabric  of 
your  wifdom  and  fcience  to  its  very  foundations, 
fpread  a  cloud  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  ravUh 
from  you  all  the  fupports  of  confolation  and  hopcm 
No,  my  pious  hearers,  however  manifold  and  even 
different  the  capacities  and  endowments  of  the 
human  mind  may  be,  however  different  the  degree 
of  its  culture  and  the  circuit  of  its  knowledge :  the 
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di6Ference  thence  originating  among  mankind,  is  not 
nearly  fo  great  as  at  firfl  fight  it  appears.     It  has  no 
relation  to  that  which  conftitutes  the  man,  to  that 
which  he  abfolutely  muft  know  in  order  to  be  wife 
and  happy ;  to  the  efTential  and  neceflary,  but  only 
to  the  accidental  and  fuperfluous ;  and  befides,  even 
in  this  particular,  advantage  and  difadvantage,  profit 
and  lofs,  are  fo  nicely  balanced,  that  the  inequality^ 
which  ftartled  us  at  firft^  on  a  jufter  appretiatbn  of 
the  objefts,  almoll  entirely  vanifhes  from  our  view. 
— i^rtue  alone,  my  friends,  moral  excellence  forms 
lifcewife  not  indeed  an  effential,  yet  a  very  real  and 
remarkable,  difference  among  mankind.     But  this 
virtue,  this  moral  exceUence  is  by  no  means  pecu*- 
liar  to  one  condition  more  than  to  another.     It  fuits 
with  all.     It  meets  in  every  ftate  and  condition  of 
life, with  its  encouragements  and  its  obftacles.     It 
takes '  its  abode  with  high  and  low,  with  rich  and 
poor^  with  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  and  he 
4s  undoubtedly  the  moft  virtuous,  who  makes  the 
betl  ufe  of  his  great  or  fmall,  intelligence  and  abili- 
ties, and  moft  worthily  occupies  the  ftation  aflign- 
ed  him  by  providence,  whether  it  be  the  higheft  or 
the  loweft. 

This,  my  friends,  leads  me  to  the  other  particu- 
lar wherein  the  equality  of  mankind  is  apparent. 
It  is  their  deftination.  Noble  and  grand  as  it  is,  it 
is  however  common  to  all.  They  are  all  immortal, 
all  defigned  for  a  perpetually  progreffive  perfection 
and  happinefs.     The  prefent  life  is  to  all  a  ftate  of 
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difcipline,  of  exercife,  of  preparation  for  a  better  and 
more  perfeft  life  to  come.  It  is  true,  that  one  perfcHi 
has  more  opportum'ty  and  ftronger  motive  to  the  ex^ 
ertion  of  his  mental  powers,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
his  natural  and  moral  perfe£tion  than  another,  and 
that  one  is  more  quickly  and  earlier  ripe  for  a  bleffed 
immortality  than  another.  But  the  paflage  from  ^ 
merely  fenfual,  animal,  to  a  rational  life  is  open  to 
every  one ;  is  an  obje&  that  is  attained  by  all  who  do 
not  die  in  their  infancy ;  and  this  is  however  the  prin- 
cipal and  mofl  general  objed  of  our  prefent  exiftence^ 
We  all  come  into  the  world  as  creatures  entirely  fen- 
fual,  differing  in  nothing  excqpt  their  outward  form 
jErom  the  beads  of  the  field,  and  we  all  depart  this 
world  as  beings  that  have  acquired  ^  clear  and  difUni^ 
confcioufnefs  of  themfelves  and  are  become  capable 
of  thinking  rationally.  We  advance  therefore  a 
very  confiderable  ftep  farther  on  the  fcale  of  things 
and  on  this  ftep  both  the  learned  a|id  the  unlearned 
remain  till  they  are  tranflated  into  a  fuperior  ftate. 
The  former  underllands  better  perhaps  than  the 
latter,  how  he  arofe  to  this  degree  of  perfedioq^ 
and  how  much  this  progrefs  gives  him'  to  expeA  in 
future ;  that  is  the  principal  difference  betweeii 
them.  ^-  Befides,  no  one  is  abfolutely  deficient  in 
means  and  opportunities  for  well  hufbanding  that 
which  is  entrufted  to  him  in  this  feafon  of  exercife 
and  preparation,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  and 
for  doing  that  which  he  has  here  to  do  according  to 
his  (lotion  and  calling,  whether  it  be  important  qr 
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unimportant,  with  fidelity  and  care ;  and  that  fide- 
lity is,  however,  the  principal  point  on  which  the 
decifion  of  our  future  lot  will  turn.  We  are  all 
therefore  appointed  to  the  very  fame  end  and  pur- 
pofe,  and  may  all  reach  it,  however  our  outward 
circumftances  may  otherwife  differ. — Attend  then  to 
this,  o  thou,  who  liveft  in  an  upper  ftation,  whoever 
thou,  art,  from  the  opulent  citizen  to  the  prince, 
attend  then  to  this :  the  foul  of  thy  man-fervant,  of 
thy  maid-fervant,  of  thy  vaffal,  thy  flave.  Is  formed 
to  the  fame  end  and  purpofe,  (he  is  as  immortal  as 
thy  foul.  She  will  partake  with  thee  in  the  glorious 
portion  which  God  has  in  fajurity  prepared  for  thee. 
She  will  as  well  as  thou  cHmb  from  one  ftage  of  pier- 
fedion  and  happinefs  to  another,  and  if  (he  cany  with 
her  more  integrity,  more  godly  love  and  neighbourly 
love  into  eternity  than  thou,  if  (he  here  has  filled  her 
lowly  (lation  more  worthily  than  thou  thy  more  ex- 
alted pofts,  (he  will  likewife  enjoy  more  happinels  anc} 
receive  a  greater  recompenfe  than  thop.  She  will  not 
indeed  Iqok  dowxion^thee  wiA  contempt,  for  by  vanity 
and  pride  (he  has  never  been  governed,  but  thou  wilt 
in  a  manner  look  up  to  her  with  reverence  and  re- 
morfeand  be  aihamed  of  thy  folly  in  haying  former- 
ly exalted  thyfelf  above  her.  In  the  future  ftate,  my 
friends,  every  diftinftion  that  is  not  founded  on 
probity  and  virtue,  will  vanifti  and  no  longer  avail. 
No  pre-eminence  of  birth  or  fortune  will  there  be  of 
any  value.  There  the  wicked  potentate  muft  yield 
precedence  to  his  good  fubjefts,  the  unjuft  mafter 
to  his  honeft  feryants,  die  wealthy  mifer  to  the  be- 
neficent 
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neficent  labourer,  the  \  icious  fcholar  to  the  harm* 
lefs  unlettered  peafant.  And  thus  will  it  no  iefs  ma- 
nifeftly  than  glorioufly  appear,  that  what  now  con- 
ftitutes  the  greateft  inequality  among  mankind,  is  in 
reality  of  little  confequence,  when  we  look  at  their 
proper  deftinadon,  and  fee  the  prefent  and  the  fu- 
Cure  in  thdr  true  conneflion. 

Even  here  too  their  deftinies  in  general  are  not  fo 
unequal  as  they  appear  to  be.  For  convincing  our- 
felves  of  this,  we  will  proceed,  my  pious  hearers,  to 
confider  thirdly  the  equality  of  mankind  in  a  view 
to  their  fufferings.  Not  as  though  each  individual 
bad  the  fame  or  exa£Uy  as  many  and  great  evils  and 
hardfhips  to  bear  as  another.  The  apparent  diffe- 
rence in  this  refped  is  (Iriking  and  undeniable.  But 
not  lefs  undeniable  alfo  it  is,  that  the  proportion 
and  magnitude  of  thefe  fufferings  is  not  determined 
by  the  ftation  or  rank  of  the  perfon,  that  they  exift 
among  ail  claifes  and  conditions  of  men,  among  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  in  pretty  equal  allot- 
ments, and  that  the  more  or  few<^r  afilidions 
and  troubles  peculiar  to  each  are  in  general  equally 
balanced.  It  is  only  from  the  want  cf  refledion  and 
experience  that  we  can  fuppofe  the  higher  orders  to 
have  in  this  refpedt  any  great  advantage  over  the  infe- 
rior. Or,  is  perhaps  the  great,  the  rich,  the  pow- 
erful man  exempt  from  all  afflidions  ?  Is  he  alone 
obnoxious  to  no  weakneffes,  no  infirmities,  no  un- 
toward accidents  ?  Are  not  mod  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  by  mankind,  common  to  all  ranks  ?  Is 
the  prince  in  the  cradle  flronger,  more  independent, 
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liable  to  fewer  wants,  expofed  to  fewer  hazards,  than 
the  newborn  babe  of  Ids  vaflal  ?    Does  the  former 
learn  to  fpeak,  to  walk,  to  think,  to  live  with  lefs 
difficulty  than  the  latter  ?  —  Dwell  trouble  and  grief, 
pain  and  ficknefs  only  under  thatched  roofs  ?  —  Do 
they  not  as  often,  nay  oftener,  take  up  their  relidence 
in  gorgeous  palaces  and  elegantly  fumifiied  houfes  } 
And  whether  of  the  two  bears  more  eafily  pain  and 
ficknefs,  he  who  is  become  tender  and  eflfeminate 
by  eafe  and  affluence,  or  he  who  by  ruder  habits  of 
life  has  been  enured  to  wants  and  hardfhips  ?  Though 
the  former  has  greater  attendance ;  yet  the  latteif  can 
more  eafily  do  without  it.    The  fkill  of  the  phyficiian 
may  frequently  relieve  and  reftore  the  former ;  the 
latter  is  perhaps  ftill  oftener  recovered  by  the  inhe-> 
rent  powers  of  nature  always  having  full  play,  and 
a£ting  in  proper  eflfed  to  his  prefervation.  —  Whe- 
ther is  more  perfecuted  by  doubts,  by  uncertainty, 
by  cares  and  uneafinefles  of  various  kinds,  the  learned 
or  the  illiterate  man,  the  commander  or  the  common 
foldier,  the  rich  or  the  poor  man,  the  mafler  or  the 
fervant,  the  courtier  or  the  day-labourer  ?  -—  Which 
has  the  moft  obflacles  in  his  way  to  furmount,  the 
mod  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  moft  frequently 
to  lament  over  fruflrated  hopes,  difconcerted  plans, 
abortive  proje&s?     The  poor  and  mean,  whofe 
wants,  defires  and  occupations  are  fo  contrafted,  or 
the  rich  and  great,  whofe  necefTaries  are  fo  nume- 
rous, whofe  wifhes  are  fo  unbounded,  whofe  under- 
takings are  fo  extenfive,  whofe  affairs  are  fo  con^- 
voL.  I.  p  p  plicate 
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plicate  and  Intangled  ?  —  Which  is  oblige4  to  lay 
t(imfelf  under   mod   conflraint,   to   deny  himfelf 
more  innoce^it  amufements,  ^  to  be  more  anxioufly 
attentive  to  his  looks,  geftures,  words  and  adions  i 
the  man  of  mean  condition,  who  lives  in  a  happy 
obfcurity,  whom  no  one  either  o)>ferve8  or  envies, 
s^d  who  may  carelefsly  follow  his  inclination,  or  thQ 
man  of  qus^ty,  who  is  held  in  particular  refped, 
and  whofe  fulings  or  miftakes  envy  and  jealoufy  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  dcted  ?  —  Again,  do  not  error, 
prejudice,  paifion,  thofe  exuberant  fourcesof  evil, 
pre^il  among  all  clafles  and  orders  of  men  ?    Do 
not  intemperance,  anger,  hatred,  malice,  idlenels, 
n^ligen(ie,  vanity,  ill-humour,   draw  after  them, 
wherever  they  appear,   the   fame  baleful  eSedSi 
though   under  a  fomewhat   different  form?    No, 
none  can  with  impunity  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  wi£> 
dom,  of  moderation,  of  regularity,  of  prudence;  no 
one  can  blindly  follow  his  lower  animal  appetites^ 
without  forfeiting  his  liberty  and  peace  of  mind, 
without  finking  into  the  harfhefl  bondage.  —  Is  not 
moreover  the   poffeflion  of  all  worldly  diilin&ions 
and  property  held  by  a  precarious  tenure?    Is  not 
every  fort  of  external  welfare,  firm  and  ftadonary  as 
h  may  feem,  fubjeft  to  various  revolutions  and  ad- 
verfe  events,  and  muft  not  thefe  revolutions  and 
events  be  the  more  grievous  and  diftrefOng  in  pro- 
portion as  a  man's  circumftances  were  previoufly 
more  fplendid,  as  his  lofs  is  the  greater,  and  as  his  hu« 
miliation  and  fall  excite  greater  attention  and  noife  ? 

lo  In 
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In  (horty  comes  not  death,  at  laft,  to  cany  oflF  with- 
out diftindion  of  rank  and  ftation,  now  the  high 
now  the  low,  now  the  rich  now  the  poor,  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  to  mingle  their  duft  together  in 
the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  does  he  not  appear  to  the 
imaginary  minion  of  fortime  commonly  in  a  far  more 
terrific  form  than  to  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who 
welcomes  him  with  open  arms  as  his  friend  and  de- 
liverer ?  —  Certainly,  my  pious  hearers,  in  this  re- 
.  fpe£k  too  the  balance  is  held  perfedly  even.    Afflic- 
tions and  adverfides  are  common  to  all  men,  b^caufe 
they  are  needful  and  falutary  to  all.    From  them  no 
flation  is  exempt.    No  ftation  on  the  whole  is  more 
haraffed  with  them  than  another.     Here  are  mort 
afflidions  of  one  kind ;  there  are  more  afflidions  of 
a  different  nature.    Here  they  are  more  violent  and 
of  ihorter  diuration ;  there  more  tolerable  and  more 
laftihg.    Here  they  are  more  frequent  and  numerous 
^d  leis  fenfibly  felt ;  there  more  rare  and  make 
deeper,  more  painful  impreflions.     Here  they  break 
out  in'obftreperous  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears^ 
there,  where  pride  overpowers  fenfadon,  they  are 
kept  locked  up  within  the  breaft  accompanied  with 
corroding  grief. 

The  fame  equalky,  my  pious  hearers,  is  finally, 
likewife  obfervable  in  regard  to  the  pleafore  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  As  in  all  ranks  are  to  be  found 
melancholy  and  unhappy  perfons,  fo  there  are  like* 
wife  in  all  ranks  others  who  are  pleafed  and  happy, 
and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  decide  whether,  all  fhingt 
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confidered,  more  pleafure  and  bappinds  fnbfift  among 
the  higher  or  among  the  lower  daflcs  of  mankinds 
Inorder  tobehappy,  my  friends,  greatriches,  fplem&t 
difUndions,  various  accommodations  and  amufe- 
ments/are  by  no  means/o  requifite  as  weli*regulated 
affe&ions,  a  cheerful,  contented  difpofition,  and 
this  frame  of  mind  is  not  neceflarily  attached  to  any 
particular  ftation,  to  any  one  dais  of  men.  It  is 
partly  a  boon  of  providence,  not  difpenfed  accord* 
ing  to  rank  and,  dignity,  and  partly  the  refult  of  a 
rational,  upright  carriage,  which  every  man  may  ob- 
tain. It  is  not  the  multiplidty  of  the  goods  we  pof- 
fels,  but  their  correfpondence  with  our  wants  and 
our  wiflies,  that  renders  us  happy  or  unhappy.  If 
the  great  and  rich  man  have  ever  fo  much,  but  not 
that  which  he  wiihes  for  or  what  he  wants  for  the 
gratification  of  his  pride  and  his  avarice,  he  is  un- 
happy ;  and  if  the  poor  and  abjed  man  have  ever  fo 
little,  but  is  content  with  what  he  has,  he  is  happy. 
Happinefs  has  its  feat  within  us  and  not  without 
us,  my  friends.  It  depends  far  more  on  our  tern* 
per  ^nd  condufb  than  on  the  externals,  that  we  have 
orliave  not.  If  we  would  properly  afcertain  the  ex- 
tent and  degree  of  it  in  perfons  of  different  ranks 
and  habits  of  life,  we  n^uft  by  no  means  fuffer  cmr- 
felves  to  be  dazzled  by  appearances.  They  are  en- 
tirely in  favpur  of  the  higher  orders  of  mankind,  but 
they  are  extremdy  deofictfiil.  —  They  unqueftionably 
have  their  advantages ;.  they  have  various  means  of 
pleafure,  which  are  denied  to  others.    But  can  they 
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always  employ  thefe  means  as  they  would  wiih  ?  Do 
they  find  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleaftires,  all 
that  they  had  previoufly  expe&ed  from  it  ?  Are 
they  not  often  entirely  fpoiit  by  the  refinement,  oftener 
by  the  conftraint  that  attends  them  ?  Does  not  the 
iaciiity,  with  which  they  can  procure  them,  de* 
prive  them  of  alnioft  the  whole  of  thdr  value  ?  Do 
they  not  generally  become  infipid  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  them  ?  Conftant  habit  lowers  even  the 
moft  beautiful  and  charming  objeds  to  the  cla&  of 
the  mofl  ordinary  things,  and  leaves  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  pleafures  of  fenfe  no  advantage  over  the  moft 
(imple  and  natural.  The  opulent  voluptuary  often 
naufeates  the  dainties  on  his  loaded  table,  and  the 
lordly  owner  of  a  magnificent  palace  walks  through 
its  fplendid  apartments,  ornamented  with  the  choiceft 
works  of  art,  with  as  much  indifference  and  infenfibi* 
Jity,  as  if  it  were  a  clay-built  hut.  —  Pleafure,  my 
friends,  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  but  it  (hews  it* 
felf  not  everywhere  in  the  fame  form.  As  the  taftes 
of  men  are  various,  various  alfo  are  their  pleafures. 
One  man  feeks  pleafure  in  numerous,  brilliant  com* 
panies,  another  in  the  fmall  circle  of  his  family  and 
^  few  friends ;  one  in  noife,  another  in  retirement ; 
the  former  in  fprightly  difcourfe  and  trials  of  wit  or 
fagacity,  the  latter  in  familiar  converfations  on  do* 
meftic  affairs.  If  the  former  is  charmed  with  the  fa^ 
fcinating  power  of  mufic,  the  latter  is  delighted 
with  the  melodious  warbling  of  birds.  If  the  former 
^tertains  himfelf  in  contemplating  the  works  of 
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art,  the  other  is  rayiflied  with  the  magnificent  fcenes 
of  nature.  If  the  former  is  tranfported  at  the  fight 
of  his  richeSy  his  treafures  of  filver  and  gold,  the 
latter  rejoices  no  lefis  in  the  hleifing  of  a  plentiful 
harveft  or  vintage.— Children  have  thdr  fports,  the 
populace  have  their  diverfions,  the  wealthy  citizen 
his  paftime,  the  courtier  his  fefKvities,  the  fage  his 
hours  of  recreation.  We  (hould  only  not  make  our 
pleafures  always  the  ftandard  for  the  pleafures  of 
others.  We  fhould  only  not  imagine,  that  what 
appears  infipid,  or  indifferent,  or  even  tirefome  to 
us,  muft  appear  fo  to  others.  There  is  not  lefs, 
frequently  there  is  more  mirth  in  the  fervants-hall 
than  in  the  drawing-room,  more  joy  at  the  harveft- 
home  of  the  village  than  at  the  fumptuous  banquets 
of  tfie'city  or  the  court.  The  ruftic  has  as  much, 
frec^ently  more  relifh  for  his  coarfe  fare,  than 
'  the  *rich  man  has  for  his  delicacies.  Hunger  fea- 
fons  the  food  of  the  former,  and  labour  and  pure  air 
feldom  allow  him  to  want  for  digeftion  and  found, 
refrefhing  fleep.  Even  the  man  of  the  lowed  con- 
dition is  not  incapable  of  the  pureft,  nobleft  pleafure, 
I  mean  the  confcioufiiefs  of  afting  juftly,  of  loving 
mercy,  and!  ofwalking  humbly  with  his  God.  If  the 
artificer,  the  fervant,  the  day-labourer  ads  for  the 
beft  according  to  his  judgment,  he  may  find  in  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  his  duties  the  fame  fatisfa£tion, 
that  the  fcholar,  the  ftatefman  finds  in  the  accom- 
pUfliment  of  his.  —  So  certain  is  it,  fliat  pleafure 
and  happinefs,  generally  fpeaking,  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  ftation,  tluit  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  orders 

and 
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and  clafles  of  mankind,  and  that  ill  this  tefy^€t  alfo 
thdr  equality  is  far  greater,  than  is  commonly  imsU 
gined. 

This  being  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  my  pioiis 
hearers,  let  us  conftantly  think  and  zGt  confiftently 
with  it.     Underftand  and   experience  theix  your 
worth  and  dignity,  ye  poor  and  lowly  among  the 
people.      I  fay  not,    be   proud,  that    ihould   no 
creature  be,  and  lead  of  all  fhould  frail  suid  finful 
man ;  but  know  your  own  worth,  be  fenfible   to 
your  dignity  as  rational  beings  formed  for  a  bleffed 
immortality.     Know,  that  ye  are  and  are  deiigned 
to  become  even  that  which  the  rich  and  powerful  of 
the  earth  are  and  hereafter  will  be,  that  their  prefent 
fuperiority  confifts  chiefly  in  adventitious  and  tran- 
fitory,  not  effential  and  permanent  diftinftions ;  dif- 
tinftioxfe  which  in  the  light  of  God  and  at  the  bar  of 
found  reafon  are  of  no  intrinfic  value,  aiid  which 
beyond  the  grave  are  abfolutely  of  no  more  avail. 
Humble  yourfelves  therefore  before  thofe  who  by 
iituatioli  zte  your  fuperiors,  no  more  thsm  the  rules 
of  fodety  or  order  and  propriety  require.     Beware 
of  confidering  them  in  a  manner  as  beings  of  a  dii^ 
ferent  andhigherorderthaii  yoiiHelves.  Honour  their 
ftatioh,  their  of&ce,  thieir  authority,  and  ftill  more 
their  merits,  if  any  they  have ;  pay  them  the  obe- 
dience and  refpeft  which  is  their  due' ;  petition  them 
for  that  relief  and  afliftance,  which  you  are  in  need 
of  from  them.    But  never  accoft  them  with  the  fi* 
midity  of  a  flave ;  never  crin^gly  implore  their 
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protedbn;  never  purchafe  thdr  favour  by  bale 
£twiiing  and  flattery ;  be  never  the  blind  worfhippers 
and  implicit  copiers  of  their  opinions,  their  prind- 
ples^  their  praifes  or  their  cenfures.  Te  would  de- 
grade yourfelves  by  fuch  a  conduct,  renounce  your 
natural  equality  with  them,  and  render  yourfelves 
unworthy  of  the  rank  you  occupy  among  the  crea- 
tures of  God, 

And  ye,  who  are  rich  and  great  and  mighty,  be 
not  proud  of  your  diiUn£lions.  They  have  more  fliow 
than  reality.  They  are  not  eflential  to  you.  Ye  will 
not  and  cannot  retain  them  in  perpetuity.  Perhaps 
ye  may  lofe  them  even  prior  to  your  deceafe.  Into  the 
grave  you  certainly  cannot  take  them  along  with 
you  ;  but  fhame  and  remorfe  and  reproach  will  fol- 
low you  thither,  will  purfue  you  even  in  eternity, 
if  ye  have  abufed  them  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  and 
vanity,  if  ye  have  employed  them  to  the  detriment 
and  injury  of  your  brethren.  Learn  at  leaft  to  dif- 
tinguiih  the  fubflantial  from  the  adventitious,  the 
everlafting  from  that  which  is  but  of  momentary  du^ 
ratiout  Learn  to  value  yourfelves  iimply  as  men 
and  not  as  rich,  as  great,  as  privileged  perfons,  no, 
0mply  as  men.  Learn  tp  diilinguiih  yourfelf  fix>m 
the  outw^d  obje£ls  that  furround  you,  and  yet  form 
no  part  of  yourfelf,  and  to  feek  your  worth,  your 
perfeffion, '  your  happinefs  not  without,  but  within 
you.  Strive  after  thofe  diftinfiions  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  ye  may  for  ever  retain,  whic}i  ynU  ex- 
hilarate you  in  eternity. 

And 
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And  all  of  ye,  my  pious  hearers,  of  whatever  fta- 
'don,  of  whatever  clafs,  refped  one  another,  refped 
the  man,  not  the  name  that  he  bears,  not  the  rank  in 
which  he  ftands,  not  Uie  wealth  that  he  poflefles, 
not  the  cloaths  that  he  wean,  no,  reverence  his 
rational,  immortal  nature.  Honour  intelligence  and 
wifdom  and  virtue,  wherefoever  ye  find  them,  and 
in  whatever  form,  in  whatever  garb,  imder  what- 
ever names  they  may  appear.  To  conclude,  with 
one  confent,  unite  in  proftradng  yourfelves  in  adora- 
tion before  your  common  creator  and  father,  in 
humbly  acknowled^g  his  grandeur  and  your  nul- 
lity, his  fupremacy  and  your  dependence  on  him, 
in  thanking  him  for  his  benefits,  rejoicing  in  your 
future  high  deftination  and  thus  rendering  yourfelves 
prt^greffively  more  meet  for  it  by  mutual  affedion 
and  fupport.  Tes,  my  friends,  the  oftener  we  me- 
ditate on  God,  our  univerfal  father  in  heaven,  on 
his  parental  affedion  and  providential  care  for  us  all ; 
the  more  perfedly  we  regard  our  prefent  life  as 
what  it  really  is,  and  the  oftener  we  carry  our 
thoughts  into  the  future  world :  the  more  fhall  we 
learn  to  coniider  and  love  one  another  as  members 
of  one  family,  as  brothers  and  iifters  of  dne  lineage  ; 
the  more  agreeable  and  pleafant  ihall  we  render  to 
one  another  our  fhort  fojoum  on  earth,  the  more 
fure  and  rapid  will  be  our  approaches  towards  the 
prize  of  perfection  to  which  we  are  called. 


CHAP.    XXXL 

The  Dtver/ftj  cf  Station  and  outward  Profferitj  am§n^ 

Mankind, 


f^ODy  creator  and  rulor  of  the  world,  all  that 
^^  we  know  of  thy  works  is  replete  with  beauty 
and  magnificence,  all  bears  witnds  to  the  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  ben^;nity  of  its  author,  ail  is 
regulated  on  the  phn  of  confununate  order  and 
confiftency,  and  adapted  to  promote  die  nobleft  pur- 
pofes.  The  greateft  diverfity  and  the  conqrfeteft 
liarmony  reign  throughout  the  whole  of  tliy  im- 
menfe  domain,  and  loudly  proclaim  thy  infinile 
majefty.  Perfedicm  and  happineis  are  die  ultimate 
end  of  thy  adminiftraticm,  and  thou  art  gradually 
bringing  eyery  creature,  from  the  animated  particle 
<^  dud  to  the  moft  exalted  fpirit,  ever  nearer  to  that 
grand  objed.  To  us  men  thou  haft  alfo  affigned 
that  ftation  on  the  fcale  of  being,  which  is  beft  fuited 
to  our  nature,  and  on  which  we  may,  by  following 
thy  gracious  and  holy  will,  render  ourfelves  fit  for  a 
fuperior  ftation.    Thou  baft  diftributed  talents  and 

endow- 
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endowments  among  us  in  various  meafures,  and  haft 
thus  connedled  us  together  as  the  members  of  one 
body,  that  we  might,  continually  exerdfe  ourfelyet 
in  all  the  focial  virtues.  Thou  haft  placed  us  in  a 
ftate  of  mutual  dependence,  that  we  might  have 
more  opportunities  and  motives,  to  become  as  wife 
and  as  good  as  it  is  poffible  for  us  here  to  be. 
Lord,  we  revere  thy  ordinances  with  humility  and 
gratitude.  We  are  aihamed  of  all  the  difcontented 
and  peevifh  thoughts,  that  have  ever  defiled  our 
fouls.  Heartily  would  we  fubmit  to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  thee,  who  alone  art  wife  and  fupremely 
kind.  Withdraw  not  thy  light  and  thy  favour  from 
us.  Let  us  always  keep  in  view  the  important  ends 
we  are  here  on  earth  defigned  to  reach,  and  grant 
that  we  may  with  all  poffible  fidelity  and  fortitude 
continually  labour  at  the  more  complete  attainment 
of  them.  Blefs  in  ^his  view  the  meditations  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter,  and  hearken  to  our  prayer^ 
for  the  fake  of  thy  fon,  our  mediator  and  redeemer^ 
in  whofe  name  we  thus  ^ther  invoke  thee :  Our 
father,  &c. 

PRO  v.  xxii.  2. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  *  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 

them  all. 

TT  is  no  honour  either  to  the  underftanding  or  the 
heart  of  man,  that  the  teacher  of  religion  is  fo 
frequently  under  the  neceffity  of  juftifying  the  me- 
thods 
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thods  of  divine  providence.  Ought  we  to  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that,  whatever  God  does  is  right  and  fit  ? 
Have  we  not  before  us  evidence  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  he  poflefles  infinite  intelligence,  in&Uible  wif- 
dom,  confummate  goodnefs  ?  And  though  we 
fhould  perceive  things  in  the  world,  which  feem  to 
contradid;  this  fovereign  wifdom  and  beaignity, 
ought  not  that  proof  to  have  fo  much  weight  with  us 
as  to  lead  us  to  look  for  this  feeming  contradiction, 
not  in  the  matter  itfelf,  but  in  the  incompetency  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  fagacity  ?  Should  we  judge 
the  dealings  of  mankind  with  more  candour  than 
the  difpenfations  of  heaven !  If  we  are  acquainted 
with  a  perfon  whom  we  know  from  evident  proofs  to 
be  fraught  with  jufl  and  generous  fentiments,  to  ad- 
here fteadily  to  the  didates  of  juftice  and  equity,  to 
be  of  a  beneficent  difpofition,  if  we  fee  fuch  a  perfon  do 
fomething  that  feems  at  variance  with  thofe  habitual 
fentiments,  with  thofe  dictates,  with  that  character, 
do  we  immediately  condemn  him  ?  Do  we  not  ra- 
ther fay  to  ourfelves :  There  muft  be  fome  particular 
reafons  unknown  to  us,  that  have  moved  him  to  zSt 
in  this  or  that  manner,  fmce  it  is  impoilible  that  he 
ihould  wittingly  and  willingly  do  any  thing  that 
is  not  right  ?  And  fhall  we  not  much  rather  judge 
in  this  manner  of  the  deity,  of  God,  whofe  intelli- 
gence infinitely  furpaflfes  ours,  whofe  fway  is  fo 
extenfive,  whofe  domain  is  immenfe,  whofe  un- 
erring view  comprehends  the  paft,  the  prefent  and 
the  future  ?    And  is  it  not  very  frequently  to  be 

imputed 
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imputed  folely  to  our  want  of  refle&ion,  that  we  fail 
of  perceiving  the  wifdom  and  benignity  of  this  or  that 
regulation  that  God  has  eftablifhed  in  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  often  already  been  obliged  with  fliame 
to  retraft  our  foolifli  and  froward  judgments  con- 
cerning his  dealings,  after  having  calmly  and  difpaf- 
fionately  revifed  our  opinions?    To  fuch  rational 
reconfiderations  it  is  my  wifli  this  day  to  give  you 
fome  dire&ion.   It  relates  to  the  diverfity  of  fta- 
tions  and  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,   that  fubfift  among  mankind.      We  are 
taught  both  by  reafon  and  the  facred  writings,  that 
this  conftitution  is  eftablifhed  by  God  himfelf  in  our 
prefent  ftate,  and  that  he  had  wife  and  gracious  de- 
figns  in  fo  doing.     The  rich  and  poor,  it  is  faid  int 
our  text,  meet  together :  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all.    At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  difference  of  ftation  and  outward  profperity 
is  mixed  with  various  troubles  and  inconveniences, 
partly  arifing  from  that  conftitudon  itfelf,  partly 
however  and  principally  from  the  abufe  of  it.  If  the 
man  who  prefumes  to  contend  with  his  maker,  fixes 
his  attention  folely  on  thefe  hardfhips  and  incon- 
veniences, he  may  very  eafily  be  mifled  to  accufe  the 
divine  providence  of  injuftice  or  a  want  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.   I  purpofe  now,  my  pious  hearers,  to 
caution  you  againft  this  erroneous  and  criminal 
condud,  and  to  give  you  fuch  ideas  of  the  fubje£t 
as  may  induce  you  humbly  to  revere  the  divine  pro- 
vidence,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  ways  of  heaven,  and 

to 
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to  make  the  bed  ufe  of  its  arrangements.  To  this 
end  I  fhall  attempt  firft  to  (hew  you,  that  the  di- 
verfity  of  ftation  and  of  outward  fortune  is  not  only 
inherent  in  our  nature,  but  is  even  an  infUtution  of 
divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  extremely  beneficial  to 
us.  This  done,  I  (hall  lay  before  you  the  moral 
obligations  that  refult  from  this  dodrine. 

I  fay  therefore  firft :  The  diverfity  of  (ladon,  of 
power,  of  authority,  of  wealth  and  the  like,  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man.  And  in  fad,  my 
friends,  a  complete  independence,  a  perfefl  equality 
of  ftadon  and  outward  fortune  is  abfolutely  impoffi- 
ble,  as  long  as  men  are  what  they  are,  as  long 
as  there  fubfifts  a  manifold  diverfity  in  their  natural 
capacities,  abilities  and  inclinations.  But  this  di- 
verfity in  their  natural  capacities,  abilities  and  in- 
clinations does  actually  fubfift,  and  it  reds  not 
altogether  on  chance  or  on  the  injufiice  of  mankind, 
fince  it  originates,  if  not  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
foul,  yet  furely  in  the  conftitution  of  the  body  which 
it  inhabits,  the  external  objeds  by  which  man  is 
environed,  the  early  education  that  he  recdves  and 
the  climate  allotted  him  for  his  abode,  and  which 
cannot  polfibly  be  everywhere  the  (ame.  Suppofe 
now,  that  all  at  once  by  fome  miracle  of  providence 
the  difference  of  ftation  were  abolifhed,  that  all  the 
goods  of  fortune,  the  whole  mafs  of  property,  were 
divided  in  equal  portions  among  mankind,  how  long 
would,  how  long  could  this  equality  fubfift  ?  One 
perfon  will  diligently  cultivate  his  own  allotment  of 

land. 
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land,  he  will  by  his  prudence  and  induftry  obtain  as 
rich  a  produce  from  the  earth  as  it  is  able  to  yield, 
he  will  therefore  in  a  few  years  double  his  income, 
and  acquire  a  fuperfluity.    Another  on  the  contrary* 
will  be  prevented  by  his  indolence,  from  properly 
exerting  his  underftanding  and  his  abilities,  he  will 
either  not  obferve,  or  not  employ  the  favourable' 
circumftances  that  offer  for  increafing  his  fortune, 
*  he  will  commit  fignal  miftakes  ia  the  application 
an4  management  of  his  property,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  will  be  in  want  even  of  neceflaries.     The 
former  has  therefore  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
This  man  muft  apply  to  the  other  for  reh'ef  and 
afliftaoce.  He  is  therefore  already  again  in  a  certain 
ftate  of  dependence  upon  him,  and  if  both  continue 
thfiKT  f<^eral  condud  for  any  length  of  time,  if  many 
zSt  thus  Ukewife,  the  equipoife  on  the  whole  muft 
gradually  he  loll,  and  a  diftin£)ion  between  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  fmall,  wife  men  and  fools,  fuperiors 
and  inferiors  muft  naturally  enfue.    Is  it  not  hence 
9f>pai!eiit9   that  a  perfeft  equality  of  ftation  and 
external  profperity  is  irreconcileable  with  the  nature 
of  man  and  with  the  feveral  regulations  which  God 
has  eftablifhed  on  the  earth,  and  that  to  be  angry  on 
this  account  is  in  hOt  nothing  elfe  than  to  be  angry, 
that  God  among  the  innumerable  fwarms  of  crea- 
tures whom  his  goodnefs  has  called  into  bang, 
fiioutd  alfo  have  produced  the  human  race,  and 
aligned  them  this  globe  for  their  habitation  ?    The 
proof  however  that  the  difference  of  ftation  is  nece£> 

farily 
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larily  inherent  In  our  nature,  will  not  pacify  the  di& 
contented  man.  He  will  probably  lament  and 
complain  of  this  neceflity,  that  he  is  fubjeded  to  it 
againft  his  will.  But  will  he  juftly  do  fo  if  we  prove 
to  him,  that  God  m  this  inftitution  had  the  wifeft 
and  kindeft  deligns  in  view,  and  that  it  is  in  reality 
calculated  to  procure  to  every  one  in  pardcular  and 
to  all  in  general  manifold  and  important  benefits  ? 

Certain  it  is  in  the  firft  place,  that  without  the 
diverfity  of  eftates  and  conditions  of  fife,  we  Ihould  be 
abfolutely  obliged  to  forego  very  many  of  the  con- 
veniences which  we  now  enjoy.  We  ihould  be  more 
independent,  but  we  (hould  alfo  have  le&  fupport  in 
weaknefs,  lefs  proteSipn  in  dangers,  lels  help  in 
mifery,  lefs  relief  in  diilrefs.  And  how  buidenfinne 
would  life  become  if  every  one  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide himfelf  nece&ries  alone,  every  one  to  procure 
and  prepare  for  himfelf  whatever  he  wanted  for  his 
maintenance,  for  his  food  and  doathing,  for  his 
recreation  and  amufement  ?  Would  not  the  irra* 
tional  animals  in  this  refped  be  fiu:  h2q)[ner  dian  we^ 
as  they  receive  their  cloathing  and  their  weapcms 
from  nature,  and  are  led  by  unerring  inftind  in  the 
choice  of  what  may  be  ufeful  or  pernicious  to 
them?  It  is  true,  our  wants  would  be  the  lefs 
numerous,  but  they  would  ftill  be  numerous  enough 
to  expofe  us  to  the  gr^ateit  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  and  to  incapacitate  us  for  the  liberal  kinds 
of  bufmefs  and  pleafure.  Now,  that  there  is  fuch 
a  great  diverfity  of  flates  and  conditions  of  life» 

each 
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each  alleviates  the  trouble  of  the  other.  Now  one 
provides  for  this,  the  other  for  a  different  want  or 
gratification,  and  as  he  may  confine  his  attention  and 
induftry  to  a  fmall  number  of  matters,  he  foon  attains 
to  fuch  dpcterity  in  them,  as  rarely  allows  him  to  ex- 
perience any  great  trouble  or  inconvenience  in  what 
h6;has  to  do.  Now  thoufands  of  hands  are  employed 
for  the  accommodation  of  every  individual  member 
of  fociety,  and  each  individual  member  of  fociety  in 
return  contributes  on  his  part  to  the  eafe  and  conve- 
nience of  a  thoufand  others.  Now  all  is  connefted 
together  in  the  mofl  diverfified  manner,  and  the  ge- 
neral wants  and  profits  of  fociety  are  fo  implicated 
in  one  another,  that  each  is  obliged  to  care  for  all, 
and  all  for  each.  As  the  poor  cannot  do  without 
the  rich  nor  the  weak  without  the  powerful,  fo  nei- 
ther can  the  rich  do  without  the  poor,  nor  the  great 
without  the  fmall,  and  if  the  relative  fituations  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  not  always  attended  with 
an  amicable  commutation  of  fervices  and  civilities,  it 
is  not  the  diverfity  of  flation  but  the  abufe  of  it  that 
is  in  fault.  What  a  delightful  afpeft  does  focial 
life  affume,  when  contemplated  in  this  point  of 
view  !  What  a  charming  profpeft  does  it  prefent  to 
the  commoner  as  well  as  to  the  peer,  as  he  revolves 
in  thought  the  various  chffes  of  mankind,  and  ob- 
ferves  his  connection  with  them  !  Thofe,  may  he 
fay  to  himfelf,  are  watching  for  my  fafety  and  re- 
pofe.  Thefe  are  meditating  how  they  fhall  adver. 
tife  me  of  my  mofl  ferious  concerns  and  give  me 
VOL.  I.  43  Q  com- 
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comfort  in  aflliclion  and  hope  ui  death.  Others 
again  arc  fcarching  after  the  fafeft  medicines,  where* 
by  they  may  aflfuage  my  pains  and  heal  my  fick- 
nefles.  Some  are  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field  in  remote  or  circumjacent  diflriijs  for  mej 
others  are  preparing  them  in  various  methods  for 
my  ufe ;  othei-s  are  employed  in  defending  me 
againd  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the  noxious 
influences  of  heat  and  cold,  others  again  are  occu- 
pied in  procuring  me  various  kinds  of  entertainment 
and  recreation.  Which  of  us,  my  friends,  would 
barter  thefe  advantages,  which  originate  from  the 
diverfity  of  ftation,  for  the  melancholy  happinefs  of 
a  perfedly  independent  man,  abandoned  to  himfelf, 
and  who,  if  nobody  can  opprefs  him,  neither  has 
any  one  that  could  project  him,  afHIl  him  and  cheer 
him? 

Add  to  tliis  fecondly,  that  by  this  regulatioii 
eftablifhed  by  the  deity  mankind  have  the  beft  op- 
portunity for  employing  their  fcveral  capacities,  fa-t 
culties  and  endowments,  and  of  carrying  them  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion  which  they  can 
here  attain.  The  difference  of  ftates  and  conditions 
of  life  introduces  a  great  variety  of  projefts  and  de- 
fjgns,  of  occupations,  exertions,  labours  sind  amufe- 
mcnts.  Is  it  expedient  that  thefe  plans  ihould  be 
executed,  thefe  objeds  attained,  thefe  exertions, 
undertaken  and  finiihed,  thefe  bufineffes  minded, 
thefe  labours  performed,  thefe  amufements  invented 
and  enjoyed,  it  can  no  otherwife  be  effected  than 
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by  the  application  of  the  equally  different  and  mul- 
tifarious capacities,  faculties  and  endowments.  Here 
are  wanted  refleftion  and  judgment,  there  refolution 
tod  courage ;  here  acutenefs  and  ingenuity,  there 
Continued,  toilfome  application;  here  intelligence! 
and  reafon,  there  fprightlinefs  and  wit ;  here  ftrift 
accui^cy  and  exaditude,  there  graceful  eafe  and 
quicknefs  of  parts ;  here  an  aptitude  to  fee  a  number 
of  ob|e£&  and  conned  them  together,  there  an  ex- 
pertnefs  in  confidering  and  mani^atfturing  fmall  de- 
tached parts  of  this  whole ;  here  ftr^gth  and  viva» 
city  of  mind,  there  ftrength  and  agility  of  body  af^ 
required.  Diverfe  therefore  as  the  capacities  and 
powers  of  mankind  are,,  they  may  nevetthelefs  in 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  things  all  be  produced 
and  exerted ;  they  are  all  fet  in  motion  either 
by  the  neceflity  or  by  the  fatisfaftion  that  is  com- 
bined with  the  application  of  them,  either,  by  the 
hope  of  the  profit  and  honour  that  we  expeft  from 
them,  or  by  other  extrinfic  circumftances ;  they  ate 
all  actually  employed,  and  taken  in  general,  to  the 
common  welfare  of  focicty.  How  many  capacities, 
how  many  talents  and  energies  would  on  the  con- 
trary remain  citlier  wholly  unemployed,  or  be  but 
rarely  tried  in  a  verj'  drov/zy  and  negligent  manner, 
if  a  perfeft  equality  of  ftarion  and  property,  a  com- 
plete independency  fubfifted  among  mankind  !  How 
could  the  capacities,  the  mod  refined  energies  of 
genius,  be  difplayed  in  all  their  magnitude,  if  en- 
tirely abforbed  in  providing  for  animdl  fuftenance, 
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and  the  celeftial  fire  that  glows  within  were  extin- 
guiflicd  by  worldly  cares  ?  Would  not  in  that  cafe 
the  moft  inquifitive  minds  be  wanting  in  leifure  as 
well  as  in  motive  to  fearch  after  truth  and  to  labour 
at  elucidating  thofe  matters  in  which  mankind  are 
mofl  concerned,  I  mean  religion  and  morality? 
Would  not  ignorance,  rudeneis  and  barbarity  be  a 
neceilary  confequence  of  that  equality  "i  Social  life, 
the  connections  in  which  we  are  placed  with  others, 
the  intercourfe  that  we  have  with  them,  and  the  ad- 
vantages we  exped  to  derive  from  them,  are  the 
primary  inducements  to  communicate  our  concep- 
tions and  knowledge  and  as  it  were  to  lend  our  abi- 
lities one  to  the  other ;  by  complaifance  and  agree- 
able manners  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  acquire  their  efteem  by  confpicu- 
ous  attainments  and  merits.  Would  this  however 
be  compafled,  if  no  one  were  dependent  on  another, 
if  no  one  had  either  profit  or  detriment,  either  ho- 
nour or  difgrace,  either  punifliment  or  reward  to 
expeft  from  others  ?  Would  not  every  one  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  fmall  flock  of  knowledge  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  to  his  fupport  and  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  animal  cravings  ?  Is  not  this  very 
expanfien  of  the  human  capacities  the  principle  on 
which  the  divine  providence  keeps  children  fo  long 
in  a  ftate  of  imbecility  and  depcndarce,  whereas  the 
biutes  are  almoft  immediately  fufficicnt  to  thtm- 
ftlves  without  the  aid  of  their  parents,  ard  quite 
incl<  pendent  I    The  former  are  to  bcccnic  raticnaL 
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This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  means  of 
tuition,  'and  this  tuition  could  not  be  efFeded,  if 
children  were  not  obliged  to  remain  with  their  pa- 
rents, in  perfect  fubmiilion  for  feveral  years  to  their 
government  and  direction.  As  it  is  with  children 
in  this  refpefb,  fo  is  it  likewife  with  mankind  in  ge- 
neral i  were  it  not  for  their  mutual  dependance,  and 
the  diverfity  of  dates  and  conditions  of  life  they 
would  not  far  furpafs  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and 
reafon,  that  grand  prerogative  of  their  nature  would 
lie  in  them  almoft  entirely  dormant  and  inert. 

This  is  not  all,  my  |nous  hearers.  We  may  dill 
confider  the  difference  of  ftation  appointed  by  God 
in  feveral  other  points  of  view.  We  may  ftill  ob- 
ferve  in  it  other  evidences  of  iiis  wifdom  and  good* 
nefe.  By  means  of  this  divine  oeconomy  every 
fpecies  of  fatisfadion  and  pleafure  is  enjoyed  where- 
of mankind  pre  capable,  aiMl  thefe  fatisfa£tions  and 
pleafures  taken  together,  conftitute  unqueftion- 
ably  the  greated  poflible  fum  of  happinefs  or  of 
agreeable  fen&tions,  that  could  have  place  in  the 
prefent  date  of  man*  How  few  the  fpecies  of  plea- 
fure to  which  mankind  would  be  redrided,  if  they 
were  in  all  refpeds  equal !  How  greatly  would  the 
vivacity  of  their  pleafure  be  diminidied  by  its  uni- 
formity !  To  fupply  with  more  or  lefs  trouble  a 
few  daily  recurring  wants,  and  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  their  time  and  their  abilities^  either  in  indolent 
jrepofe,  in  a  fort  of  dupefadion,  in  a  dull  and  ob- 
fcure  though  not  diiagreeable  fentiment  of  their  ex- 
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iflence,  or  in  aimlefs  and  idle  fpeculations,  is  what 
would  probably  compofe  the  narrow  circle  of  thdr 
occupations  and  pleafures.  How  much  more  diver- 
fified  and  interefting  do  they  become,  on  figuring  to 
ourfclves  a  fociety  and  in  it  the  diverfity  of  condi- 
tion ?  What  fpecies  of  agreeable  fenfations,  what 
fpecies  of  fatisfadion  can  well  be  ima^ned  that 
would  not  naturally  grow  out  of  it  ?  Where  fo 
great  a  variety  of  aims,  conneftions,  occupations  and 
conditions  of  life  are  found,  where  all  the  capacities 
of  the  human  foul  are  drawn  forth  and  all  its  energies 
exerted,  how  greatly  muft  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  as 
well  as  the  pleafure  of  the  tnind  and  heart  be  multi- 
plied !  And  how  exceffively  fhould  we  be  miftaken^ 
were  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  difference  of  (lation  pro- 
duced thefe  advantages  only  to  the  higher  and  not 
to  the  lower  clafles  of  mankind !  No,  if  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  great  anj^werful,  to  fee  themfelves 
environed  by  a  multitude  of  friends  or  flatterers, 
and  to  be  known,  refpeded,  honoured  by  all  men, 
it  is  alfo  to  the  man  of  low  eftate  perhaps  (till  more 
agreeable,  to  live  in  a  happy  obfcurity  and  to  have 
only  a  few  faithful  friends  about  him,  who  attract 
as  little  notice  as  himfelf.  If  it  be  a  tranfporting 
fatisfaftion  to  the  prince  to  labour  at  the  profperity 
of  whole  nations  and  countries,  and  to  be  blelTed  by 
thoufands  for  his  beneficent  endeavours,  his  fubjcds 
muft  feel  no  lefs  fenfible  delights  when  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  refiefting,  that  they  have  a  father  in 
their  prince,  under  whofe  protedion  the  boneft  man 
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fiizy  be  fafe  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  un- 
diflurbed  repofe.  If  the  teacher  of  religion  or  the 
fciences  is  moil  agreeably  compenfated  for  his  pains 
by  the  attention  of  his  audience  and  by  the  utility  or 
the  comfort  they  derive  from  his  leftures,  he  opens 
at  the  fame  time  to  thofe  who  thus  reward  him,  ex- 
uberant fources  of  refined  and  exalted  pleafure,  as 
he  diffufes  around  them  a  refplendent  light,  enriches 
thdr  minds  with  new  attainments  in  knowledge, 
and  warms  their  heart  with  the  fcntiment  of  the 
firue,  the  beautiful  and  good.  If  the  rich  man  gra- 
tifies his  tafte  by  the  variety  and  choice  of  his  difhes 
and  his  liquors,  and  rejoices  in  his  abundance,  the 
day-labourer  has  his  bread  and  his  water  rendered 
favoury  to  him  by  toil  and  hunger,  and  if  the  former 
flumbers  on  a  downy  pjUow,  the  latter  has  his  full 
equivalent  in  florid  health,  and  the  tafk  of  the  day 
not  finifhed  without  fatigue  fecures  to  him  the  en- 
joyment of  balmy  repofe.  This  hearty  appetite  for 
his  homely  fare  and  the  wearinefs  that  infenfibly 
finks  him  in  the  arms  of  fleep  amply  repay  him  for 
die  privation  of  fuch  accommodations  and  elegancies 
as  luxury  can  fupply.  If  the  former,  the  child  of 
profperity,  procures  to  himfelf  tranfports  extatic, 
celefUal,  divine,  by  fuccouring  the  diftreffed  and  re- 
Keving  the  poor,  the  latter  alfo' enjoys  a  fatisfadlion  that 
feems  to  tranfcend  the  capacity  of  his  foul,  a  truly 
ineffable  delight,  when  he  perceives  in  his  generous 
benefaftor  as  it  were  an  angel  of  God,  commif- 
fioned  to  him  by  providence,  for  fnatching  *  him 
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from  ruin  and  turning  his  lamo^tadons  into  hymns 
of  praife.  So  many  pleafures,  my  friends^  which  to« 
gether  With  many  others  could  either  not  at  all,  or 
at  lead  not  in  fuch  various  degrees  and  with  fuch 
lively  emotion  be  enjoyed  by  mankind,  if  no  ine- 
quality of  (lation  and  outward  profperity  fubfifted 
among  them. 

To  conclude,  this  diverfity  of  flatlon  and  outward 
profperity  are  excellent  means  of  exerdfing  us  in 
virtue,  and  fo  of  rendering  us  capable  of  the  per- 
fedion  and  happinefs  of  another  life.  All  things  tell 
us,  my  friends,  that  to  us  the  prefent  oeconomy  is  a 
(late  of  education,  of  difcipUne  and  practice.  Here 
it  is  our  bufmefs  to  learn  the  real  value  of  objeds, 
and  to  diflinguiih  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  good, 
from  what  has  only  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
and  good.  Our  aflfedUons  are  to  be  direfted  td 
worthy  objects,  and  by  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
conquer  in  the  achievement,  to  be  fixed  in  that  di- 
rection. We  '"mud  therefore  have  opportunity  for 
learning  to  know  ourfelves,  our  (Irength  or  weak- 
nefs.  We  mud  meet  with  obilrudtions  on  th^ 
road  to  perfeftion,  which  require  us  to  exert  our 
powers,  and  teach  us  to  employ  them  in  the  beft 
and  nobleft  manner.  We  muft  have  occafions  for 
praftifing  that  virtue  whereof  we  are  capable,  an4 
for  giving  various  proofs  of  reditude  and  fidelity. 
But  what  is  better  calculated  to  promote  thefe  de« 
figns,  than  the  diverfity  of  dates  and  conditions 
among  mankind  ?    How  many  virtues  would  with** 
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out  it  be  either  not  at  all,  or  far  feldomer  and  more 
imperfedly  pradifed !  Do  not  moderation,  humility^ 
patience,  refignation,  contentment,  fortitude  in  dan- 
gers and  temptations  moftly  depend  on  the  unequal 
diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the  diverfity 
of  fituations  in  fociety  ?  Do  not  mercy  and  bene- 
ficence, generofity  and  condefcenfion  on  the  one 
fide  prefuppofe  on  the  other  fide  dependance ;  do 
not  weaknefs  and  mifery,  on  the  other  fide,  imply 
riches  authority  and  power ;  and  could  thefe  divine 
propenfions  be  tried  and  exercifed  if  no  diverfity  of 
flation  fubfifted  ?  What  an  excellent  fpe£bicle  of 
moral  beauty  and  perfeftion  would  on  the  other 
hand  be  produced  if  every  one  pradifed  the  virtues 
for  which  his  flation  fupplied  him  with  opportunity^ 
and  remained  fledfaft  under  the  feveral  trials  to 
which  it  expofed  him  ?  Yes,  how  many  truly  great 
and  noble  fentiments  and  aftions  are  adually  pro- 
duced by  it  among  mankind !  How  greatly  is  the 
fum  of  moral  good  that  is  among  them  increafed  by 
it !  Here  I  behold  power  and  authority  in  the  hands 
of  one,  who,  deaf  to  the  bewitching  voice  of  the  fy- 
cophant,  is  ever  fenfible  of  his  natural  frailty  and 
dependance  on  the  fupreme  being,  bears  always  in 
mind,  that  all  mankind  are  his  brethren,  and  confi- 
ders  his  confequence  as  of  real  value  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  good  he  can  efFeftuate  there^ 
by.  There  I  fee  another  tempted  by  the  countlefs 
lures  of  eafe  and  plenty  to  arrogance,  to  vanity,  to 
luxury,  to  riot  and  intemperance,  yet  keeping  with^ 
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In  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  fubmitdng  to  be 
governed  by  an  humble  and  heavenly  fpirit !  Here 
I  perceive  a  man,  who  in  the  loweft  (lation  main- 
tains the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the  noblenefs  of 
his  mind,  fcorning  all  meannefs,  and  rejefting  with 
difdain  the  eafy  methods  that  are  pointed  out  to  him 
of  raifing  himfelf  from  the  duft,  becaufe  they  are 
irreconcilable  with  truth  and  reftitude.  There  I 
am  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  poor,  diftreffed  objeft, 
forced  to  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  injuftice  and 
oppreffion,  yet  retaining  his  courage  and  confidence, 
becaufe  he  puts  his  truft  in  God  and  expefts  of  him 
a  full  indemnification  in  a  better  world  for  the 
wrongs  he  has  fufFered  here.  What  refplendent 
virtues,  my  friends !  And  what  diftinftions  may 
they  not  promife  themfelves  in  a  fuperior  (late 
who  in  the  prefent  are  exercifed  in  them  ?  What 
will  not  God  hereafter  entrufl  to  them,  fince  they 
now  in  the  moft  adverfe  circumftances  give  proofs 
of  fuch  fidelity  ?  Should  we  however  have  fo  many 
and  fuch  extraordinary  opportunities,  fuch  ftrong 
incitements,  to  exercife  ourfelves  in  thefe  and  other 
virtues,  were  there  not  a  manifold  diverfity  of  fta- 
tions  among  mankind  ? 

Combine  this,  confideration  with  the  foregoing, 
my  pious  hearers,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  confefs 
that  we  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  this  regulation 
in  our  prefent  ftate,  inafmuch  as  it  is  appointed  by 
God-  No,  we  have  rather  the  ftrongeft  arguipents 
for  admiring  and  adoring  in  this  inftance  likewife 

his 
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his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  for  adopting  a  con* 
du£t  agreeable  to  his  defigns. 

Let  therefore  every  one  of  us  be  contented  with 
his  fituation.  This  is  the  iirft  duty  incumbent  oa 
us  from  the  principles  now  laid  down.  It  is  not 
blind  chance,  not  the  injuftice  of  ^mankind,  it  is  God, 
the  wife  and  tender  parent  of  ^  the  human  race,  that 
has  placed  us  in  it.  Nothing  was  due  to  us  from 
him.  The  fmalleft  boon  that  he  concedes  to  us  is 
more  than  we  have  any  right  to  demand.  He  loves 
us  all,  he  cares  for  us  all,  he  is  the  father  of  us  all^ 
and  the  feveral  relations  and  connexions  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  children,  arc  doubtlefs,  this  we 
may  fafely  rely  on,  are  doubtlefs  the  fitted  means, 
for  rendering  his  whole  family  as  perfect  and 
happy,  as  they  can  here  become.  But  the  plan  on 
which  he  proceeds,  is  too  large  and  extenfive  for  us, 
we  fhall  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it  in  its  full 
perfe£Hon,  till  it  is  executed,  till  we  perceive  the 
prefent  in  its  combination  with  the  future.  In  the 
mean  time  every  (late  has  its  advantages  and  com- 
forts as  well  as  its  troubles  and  vexations.  Difcon-t 
tent  alone  can  deprive  us  of  thofe  advantages  and 
comforts,  and  fwell  thofe  troubles  and  vexations  in- 
to a  burden  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear.  Would  ye 
be  wife,  would  ye  be  happy,  my  friends,  look  not 
with  envious  eyes  on  thofe  who  fill  the  higher 
ftations  in  fociety.  Let  not  the  deceitful  glare  of 
majefty,  of  power,  of  authority,  of  opulence  that 
fmrounds  them  inipofe  upon  your  judgment.     Al- 
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ways  bear  in  mind  what  a  price  they  pay  for  thefe 
diftindions  and  how  little  folid  happinels  is  con- 
neSted  with  them.  Learn  on  the  other  hand  rightly 
to  underftand  and  to  ufe  the  advantages  of  your 
own  fituation^  Acquire  the  habit  of  viewing  it  on 
its  mod  agreeable  fide,  and  let  this  truth,  that  God 
kndws  us  far  better  than  we  know  ourfelves^  and  that 
he  is  uniformly  confulting  our  welfare,  let  this 
truth  foothe  and  refrefli  you  particularly  at  fuch 
times  as  you  moft  fenfibly  feel  the  troubles  and  in- 
conveniences of  your  condition. 

Let  each  of  us  only,  and  this  is  the  fecond  duty 
which  is  obligatory  upon  us  from  the  foregoing  con- 
fiderations,  let  each  of  us  only  a£t  up  to  his  ftadon, 
with  all  pofTible  fidelity  in  every  particular.  This 
is  all  that  God  requires  of  us,  and  at  the  fame  time 
all  that  can  give  us  any  real  worth,  that  can  render 
us  ufeful  and  deferving  members  of  fociety,  and  pro- 
cure us  the  complacency  of  our  univerfal  father  in 
heaven.  How  flender  foever  the  abilities  that  are 
lent  us,  how  inconfiderable  foever  the  affairs  that 
are  affigned  us,  yet  we  may  and  ought  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  to  deem  ourfelves  as  neceffary  and  important 
parts  of  the  great  whole,  and  as  confidently  rely 
upon  the  approbation  of  the  Almighty,  as  thofe 
who  occupy  the  chief  pods  among  their  brethren, 
if  we  do  but  employ  our  faculties  in  the  bed  man- 
ner we  are  able,  and  tranfaft  our  affairs  with  faith- 
fiilnefs  and  indufhy.  Yes,  my  friends,  he  who  in 
bis  Ilation  and  calling,  whether  it  be  low  or  high, 
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looks  fteadily  to  God  and  ftrives  to  pleafe  him  ;  he 
who  wilUngly  and  in  pure  intentions  does  that  which 
he  ought  and  is  able  to  do ;  he  who  holds  his  duty 
inviolate  and  is  prompt  in  fulfilling  it,  becaufe  he 
knows  it  to  be  impofed  on  him  by  God ;  he  who  in 
his  ftraightened  circumftances  eagerly  feizes  all  op- 
portunities of  being  ufeful  to  others,  and  even  under 
the  ingratitude  and  fcom  of  the  world  never  alters 
his  purpofe,  confoling  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  a 
better  life :  that  man  worthily  maintains  his  poft, 
he  adds  a  luftre  to  it  by  his  conduft,  he  alone 
merits  the  efteem  of  the  good,  he  renders  himfelf 
capable  and  worthy  of  being  hereafter  exalted,  and 
his  reward  will  affuredly  be  great  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Let  us  therefore,  my  friends,  and  this  is  the  third 
and  laft  duty  that  arifes  from  our  foregoing  confi- 
derations,  let  us  with  extraordinary  diligence  drive 
after  a  fuperior  ftation  in  a  future  world.  Even  in 
that  world  we  (hall  unqueftionably  find  a  great  di- 
verfity  of  dignities,  of  honours,  of  power,  of  felicity. 
But  this  diverfity  will  be  regulated  on  quite  other 
principles,  than  fuch  as  are  current  on  earth.  Here 
otir  ftation  very  often  depends  on  our  birth  and  on 
the  connection  wherein  without  our  concurrence, 
nay  not  unfrequently  without  our  confent  divine 
providence  has  placed  us.  Here  elevation  and 
meannefs,  riches  and  poverty  are  never  fure  proofs 
of  the  good  or  bad  properties,  the  greater  or  lefs 
value  of  the  perfon.    Here  the  wife  man  is  fome- 

times 
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times  obliged  to  ferve  the  fool,  and  the  juft  man  to 
augment  the  treafures  of  the  unjuft,  as  is  meet  for 
the  ftate  of  difcipline  and  excrcife  in  which  we  Iive» 
But  there,  my  friends,  there  birthj  relationfliip, 
riches,  chance  and  fortune  can  give  us  no  prece- 
dence. There  only  perfonal  merit,  only  virtue  and- 
probity  will  be  honoured  and  rewarded.  There  all 
depends  on  the  fidelity  with  which  we  have  here 
maintained  our  pod  rind  fulfilled  our  duty.  There 
I  behold  the  flave  who  toiled  through  his  days 
under  the  la(h  of  an  oppreffor,  yet  acted  honeftly 
and  thought  nobly,  far  exalted  above  his  bar- 
barous  mafter ;  there  I  behold  the  illiterate  clown, 
who  faithfully  followed  his  glimmering  light,  filling 
a  far  more  honourable  fituation  than  his  teacher, 
who  with  his  juftcr  and  more  extenfive  perceptions 
was  Icfs  hofpitablc  and  kind.  The  prince  himfelf 
inuft  there  yield  precedence  to  the  mod  defpifed  of 
his  late  fubjedts,  if  the  latter  as  a  fubject,  has  given 
more  and  ftronger  proofs  of  godlinefs  and  virtue 
than  the  former  as  a  prince  might  and  ought  to 
have  done.  Thefe,  and  thefe  alone  are  diftinc- 
tions  tliat  merit  our  utmoft  ambition,  for  they  are 
real  and  ietemal.  After  thefe  dillinftions  let  us 
ftrivc,  my  dearly  beloved.  To  become  progreffive- 
ly  wifer,  more  virtuous,  more  pleafing  to  God,  be 
that  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  in  the  race  we 
arc  running.  We  may  attain  it  in  every  ftation^ 
in  every  condition  of  life,  and  if  we  attain  it,  if  we 
arc  daily  approaching  nearer  to  it,  it  may  furely  be 
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a  matter  of  very  little  confequencc  to  us,  whether  at 
prcfcnt  for  fome  few  fleeting  years  we  be  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  famous  or  unknown.  Time  is 
gliding  by,  eternity  is  coming  on  with  rapid  pace* 
Well,  evcriaftingly  well  for  him,  who  (hall  then  be 
found  faithful,  and  in  rev.ard  of  his  fidelity  be  pro* 
jnoted  over  many  others  ! 
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